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Christmas Presents 
of Lasting Value 


BOOKS WITH SUPERB PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS 


You are sure of giving an acceptable present if you select one or more sets of these hand- 
some volumes. Literary Classics, works of travel and descriptive history are among the half- 
hundred books published, and each contains from 25 to 50 photogravure plates. Sumptuously 
bound in Cloth or Leather. Just Issued: 


America’s Insular Possessions 


The Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Guam; including Panama, Cuba. 
Haiti, and Jamaica. By C. H. Forses-Linpsay. 2 vols., Crown Svo, more than 
—— With 51 Photogravures and 2 Maps. 

sloth, gilt tops, in cloth box, $5.00. Three-quarters Crushed Morocco, in 
box, $10.00. 


Some Other Photogravure Books 
Japan Hartshorne Lorna Doone......B/ackmore 
Gautier French Revolution. Car/yle 
Paris....Belloc and Lansdale 


Complete descriptive brochure sent on request 


Books for Boys and Girls 
Lost in the Forbidden Land River and Jungle 


The Hunt of the White Elephant 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 


These new books, by the most popular boys’ author, comprise the ‘‘Foreign 
Adventure Series,’’ and are sold at $1.00 each, or $3.00 for the set, neatly boxed. 


A Heroine of the Wilderness By Hezekiah Butterworth 


The Story of Lincoln’s Mother. Price $1.00. 


Andiron Tales By John Kendrick Bangs FOREIGN ADVENTURE SERIES 


One of the funniest books that Mr. Bangs ever wrote, with 8 delightful color 
pictures, and numerous amusing drawings by Dwiggins. $1.00 net. 


By Love’s Sweet Rule By Gabrielle Emilie Jackson 


A touching and sympathetic story for girls. 7s5c. 


The One Essential Book for Young People 
Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible 


There is no single influence for children so powerful for good and so interest- 
ing as the fascinating Bible Stories. Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurveut has faithfully 
retold in simple language the whole Scripture narrative, in 168 chapters, each com- 
plete, vet connected. Endorsed by Press, > and leading men and women 
as the best work of the kind ever published. Magnificently illustrated with 16 
color plates and 262 engravings. 


At All Bookstores. 758 pages, $1.50 
Write for our complete catalogue 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Pablishers of “**International’’ Bibles 
PHILADELPHIA 
werk SS ng SS ‘ DOSE L Ren Boe t us 
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The Book News Monthly 


From the Macmillan Holiday List 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s A Lady of Rome 
“The most notable novel written by F. Marion Crawford since the days of ‘Saracinesca;’......... tragic, human, 
convincing.’’—Record-Herald, Chicago Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Jack London’s White Fang 


“A splendid story . . . greater than “‘The Call of the Wild.” Itlustrated in colors, $1.50 
NEW JUVENILES 
Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s Merrylips 


“It tells an original story vividly and convincingly . . . And its ethics. . are enduringly wholesome, wise, 

and sweet.”’"—7he Boston Transcript. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
Charles J. Bellamy’s The Wonder Children 

“We do not know when we have chanced upon a book of stories for the little folks that holds such a rare 

charm as this’’— Young People’s Weekly. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s Eight Secrets 


“‘A lively story of a straightforward, wholesome boy and girl involved in curious difficulties in which eight 
secrets make things exciting for a time.” —Budletin. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving 


Handsomely bound in cloth, demy o¢tavo, with portraits and other illustrations never before published. 
“No matter what life or lives may appear with Irving as their subject, none will have stronger appeal, none 
will be more effective than this thrice commendable work before us.’’"—Badtimore Sun. 

Two demy Svo vols. The set in a box, $7.50 net 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s Tarry-at-Home Travels 


“Dr. Hale always treats his reader as his personal friend, and chats with him about men and things out of a 

full store of knowledge and with abundant personal anecdote, apt literary illustrations and historical parallel 
high ideals and generous patriotism.’’— 7he Outlook. 

The 200 fine illustrations are Dr. Hale’s own collection Cloth 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail $2.70 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s Memories and Thoughts 


“It is the fine tone, the genial atmosphere, the rich suggestiveness, of Mr. Harrison’s writings that attract the 
reader.”’,—7he Dial. He groups his subjects under: Men—Books—Cities—Art. Cloth cr. 8vo, $2.00 net 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s A Wanderer in London 


“He has expounded the delights of the city with an enthusiasm and an insight which cannot be overpraised.”’ 
—Spectator. With many illustrations, of which sixteen arein colors. Cloth, $1.75 net 


Mr. Clifton Johnson’s Highways and Byways of the 
Mississippi Valley Lllustrated from original photographs. Cloth cr, 8vo, $2.00 net 


By the author of “Highways and Byways of the South,” ‘‘Among English Hedgerows,”’ etc. 


Charleston: The Place and the People 
By Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel Uniform with Miss Repplier’s ‘*Philadelphia” 


Charming in itself and interesting because of Mr. OWEN WISTER’S delightful glimpses of the city (under the 
name of **Kingsport’’) in **Lady Baltimore.” Just Ready 


STANDARD SETS 
Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 
From the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule in the South in 1877 
Now complete in seven volumes Cloth, Svo; price of the set, in cloth, $17.50 net, half mor. $32, half levant, $40. 


“Mr. Rhodes has charm and lucidity of style and the faculty of seizing the word or phrase from letter, speech, 
or debate which reflects the actual movement of events and makes his reader the participant in a living scene. 
Above all he is inflexibly judicious, without causes to plead, friends to eulogize, or enemies to condemn, but 
with one sole aim, the truth.”—7he New York Tribune. 


+ : 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s History of Modern England 
Complete in five volumes Cloth, 8vo, price per volume $2.50 net; the set, $12.50 nex 
“Mr. Paul has a vivid, picturesque style that never fails to be sugvestive, stimulating the reader’s imagination, 
and arousing the interest the more one gets into the subject. He has, moreover, the faculty of getting at the 
heart of things: he penetrates the apparent meaning, and sets out the real gist of the matter in trenchan 
forceful English.”’"—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


64-66 5th Ave. 


“oy ~~ The Macmillan Company = “xe.'Yer: 
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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 





ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 


Whispering Smith 
By FRANK N. SPEARMAN 
‘Exciting, graphic, full of adventures by 
field and forest, and of hard riding and deadly 
gun play, the reader’s attention is not allowed 
to flag an instant.’’—Chicage /nter- Ocean. 
Illustrated in colors. $1.50 


On New Found River 
By THomMas NELSON PAGE 
A splendid love story, founded on his early 
story of the same name, told in the most 
charming way, and set against the background 
of Southern life he knows so well. The most 
perfect expression of his great talent as a 
story-teller. 
Illustrated in colors, $1.50 


The Tides of Barnegat 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 

“It should earnestly engage the attention of 
novel readers because of its innate sincerity, 
genial and unforced humor, genuine dramatic 
power, and vitalizing originality,’’—/PA7/ade/- 
phia North American. 

Illustrated in colors. $1.50. 


A Knight of the Cumberland 
By JOHN Fox, JR. 

A splendid love story, where knights of 
Kentucky fight for ladies’ favors in a tourna- 
ment as in an Ivanhoe of today. The gayety, 
picturesque humor, romantic adventure and 
sentiment make this an inimitable story. 

Illustrated in colors. $1.00 


The Queen’s Museum 
By FRANK R, STOCKTON 
With 10 full-page drawings in color and other drawings in black and white by Frederic 


Richardson, 8vo. $2.50. 


A selection of the most popular of Mr. Stockton’s fanciful tales, the whimsical humor and gay 
spirits of which will commend them to readers of all years; brilliantly illustrated in colors by 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


Frederic Richardson, 


By Italian Seas 
By Ernest C, PEIXOTTO 
A delightfully written and beautifully illus- 
trated story of travel in Dalmatia, Tunis, 
Riviera, Malta, Sicily and Venice. $2.50 net, 
(postage extra). 
Illustrated by the author. 





Camp-Fires;;. Canadian Rockies 
By W. T. HorNADAY 
The racy and unconventional narrative of a 
very remarkable trip into the well-nigh in- 
accessible Canadian Rockies, with wonderful 
illustrations. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


With 70 illustrations from photographs by 
J. M. Phillips 


The First Forty Years of Washington Society 
From the Letters and Journals of Mrs. SAMUEL HARRISON SMITH (Margaret Bayard) 
Edited by Gaillard Hunt. With numerous illustrations and portraits. 8vo, $2.50 net, $2.70 


postpaid. 


A delightful history of life in Washington in the first forty years of the nineteenth century, as 
valuable historically as it is interesting, and full of intimate sketches of men like Jefferson, Madison, 


and Clay. 
The Field and Forest 
Handy Book 


New Ideas for Out of Doors 

. By DAN BEARD 

Profusely illustrated by the author, and uni- 
form with his previous books, Square 8vo, 
$2.00. 

A new book of games and sport for boys 
with an enormous number of new amusements 
described in picture and text. 





Things Worth Doing: And How 
to Do Them 


By LINA AND ADELIA BEARD 
Profusely illustrated by the authors, and 
uniform with their previous books. Square 
8vo. $2.00. 
An infinite variety of things worth doing for 
girls clearly explained in pictures and text. 


Real Soldiers of Fortune 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIs 
The thrilling account of the lives and full adventures of eight of the most remarkable soldiers of 


fortune of our own day. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THE GIBSON BOOK 





: Copyrizht, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
His Move 


RY Alu the drawings in the eleven books by Charles 
Dana Gibson are contained in The Gibson Book. 
s It would cost more than fifty dollars to buy these eleven 
¥ books, but The Gibson Book in two volumes is sold — 
4 witha subscription to Scribner’s Magazine included — at 
3% about one-fifth of the cost of the original books. The 
af tremendous success which it has already gained and 
A the enormous number of orders which are being 
- received prove that the public realize what a 
xe remarkable opportunity this is. 
The Gibson Book is the greatest collection of 
drawings by one man ever published. The 


E wit, humor and delightful sentiment dis- 
. 









Messrs. 
Charles 
Scribner’s 


Please send infor- 
mation in reference 
to your special offer on 
; ‘ Sia f “THE Grsow, Boox,” 
played in the treatment of the infinite _/,intvding,¢ sews subscr- 
variety of subjects make it a history 


of our own times in pen and ink. 


FS a ETE 


& CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEWYORK / 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


ITALIAN DAYS AND WAYS 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


In this book Miss Wharton gives the experiences and impressions of three women en 
voyage, as related by one of the party in a series of letters. The charm of less-frequented 
Italian towns, as well as of the large cities, is delightfully set forth. 


Illustrated. 
and the New 


CHRISTOPHER 24 te New 
COLUMBUS Discovery :: :: 


By Filson Young 

The work is published in two volumes, 
contains maps and illustrations, a photograv- 
ure portrait of Columbus, and a picture in 
colors of a caravel, such as Columbus must 
have sailed in, from a painting by Norman 
Wilkinson. Earl of Dunraven has also con- 
tributed a note on the navigation of Colum- 
bus’s first voyage. 
Two volumes. Octavo, cloth, gilt tops, $6.50 net, per set. 


A New Volume in the FRENCH 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Postage 12 cents extra 
The Drawings of 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


Fifty Facsimile Reproductions of the Mas- 
ter’s Work with an Introductory Essay. 

The edition is numbered and limited to one 
hundred and forty copies, imperial quarto, 
for the United States. One hundred and 
twenty copies, numbered and bound in buck- 
ram, $20.00 net, each. Twenty copies, 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in 
vellum, gilt, forming an edition de luxe, at 
$25.00 net, each. 


MEN OF LETTERS SERIES 


Edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt.D. 


HONORE D® BALZAC. This latest addition to Balzac critical literature is a very exhaustive 
study by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, commonly recognized as the ablest living critic of French 


literature. 


Previously publisheda—MONTAIGNE, by Edward Dowden. 


Each volume contains a frontispiece portrait of its subject, and an adequate index. 


I2mo. 


Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net, per volume. 


Postage 10 cents extra 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
SADDLE AND SONG 


A collection of the best verse about the horse, by noted writers in the English language. 
appropriate present for any one who has a fondness for horses or for good poetry. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Three Quarter Levant, $4.50 net. 


Illustrated. 1I2mo. 
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BOOKS S8o3es3 Seok, 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT’ BOOKS 


A MAID IN ARCADY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A large number of readers have come to expect each Christmas a new story from the 
graceful pen of Ralph Henry Barbour, whose ‘‘ An Orchard Princess’’ and ‘‘ Kitty of the 


Roses 


’’ attained such great popularity. 


This year he has written a novel of idyllic love, 


with humor, gayety, and charming love situations vying for supremacy on every page. 
Elaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic J. von Rapp. 


Small quarto. 


The Adventures of 
Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The daintiest and most charming 
love-story of the year. 

Fifteen full-page illustrations in 
colors by 


Frank Ver Beck 


Square octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $2.00. 


VER BECK’S 
Book of Bears 
Bruin at his best and funniest 


The illustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 


——= NEW FICTION 


Paul by E. F. Benson 


The strongest and most human 
novel the author of ** The Angel of 
Pain” and ‘Dodo’ has yet 
written. It is full of heart interest 
and the reader is held in suspense 
until the last page. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“T Will Repay” 


By Baroness Orczy 

Author of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

A story of the French Revolu- 
tion, the romance of which is 
concerned with the tragedy of a 
soul-conflict ’twixt love and a 
mistaken sense of duty. 

l2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


DASHING ON! 


The Colonel of the 


Red Huzzars 
By John Reed Scott 


Easily captures all honors as 
1906’s most dashing romance. The 
illustrations in color by 

Clarence F. Underwood 
add to its appropriateness as a 
gift. 

1zmo. 


Breakers Ahead 


Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


3y the Author of ‘“‘ That Main- 
waring Affair,” 
Edition. 


12mo. 


is in its Third 
You will enjoy it. 
Cloth, $1.50. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Decorated cover, in gold, with medallion, in a box, $2.00 


The 
Happy-Go-Lucky 


Translated from the 
German by 


Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illustrated in colors 
and tints. Decoratively bound in 
cloth and enclosed in a box, $2.00. 


GABRIELLE 


Transgressor 


By Harris Dickson 
Author of ** 


An intense and unusual romance 
Colonial New Orleans, into which 
woven the seductive mystery of t 
Orient. Frontispiece in colors. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Don Q in the Sierra 
By K. and H. Prichard 


Authors of ** Chronicles of Don Q.” 


The Ravanels.” 


Be 


~ 
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— 
A 


% 


ro 
*e. _# 


of 
is 
he 


More stirring stories of thrilling and 
romantic adventure woven about Don 


Q, the suave and crafty bandit. Ill 
trated. 1l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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POPULAR HOLIDAY FICTION 


A Strong Story of New York Life 


BLIND ALLEYS 


By George Cary Eggleston 
Author of ‘‘Dorothy South,’’ etc. Illustrated by E. Pollak. Cloth, $1.50 


“There are two sweetly pretty love stories running through the 
pages of the book. They help greatly to make the novel one of fascin- 
ating interest as well as the author’s most important work.”’—Brooklyn 
Citizen. 
















‘*A Novel of Intense and Stirring Interest’’ 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 


By Harold Morton Kramer 
Illustrated by Harold Matthews Brett. Cloth, $1.50 


HEARTS AND THE CROSS 









“Altogether, Mr. Kramer has written not only aj} 
good story, but a sensible one; it is interesting, but not }} 
entirely purposeless. He discloses an ability that 
promises much for the future.— Indianapolis News. 





A Woman’s Club Story 


THE PRESIDENT OF QUEX 


By Helen M. Winslow 


Sixteen full-page illustrations by W. L. Jacobs. Cloth, $1.25 
“The work is kept free from a tract-like atmosphere, and would seem 
to have prospect of becoming one of the most popular stories of the day.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 









New Holiday Edition of the Famous Juvenile 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
AND HOW THEY GREW 


By Margaret Sidney 
¢| Illustrated in color by Herman Heyer. Handsomely decorated cover. 


Gilt top. 8vo. Cloth $2.00. 
“No element is lacking to make this the most desired 
<a) Of all choice gift books for the young.’—A/bany 
——— Fournal. 


Also TWENTY New Books For Young People 
Send for FREE Complete Catalogue 























Boston 
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Holiday Books Issued by Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands 


By MARY BE. WALLER 


A fascinating account of a picturesque country and people, by the gifted author of ‘*The Wood- 
Carver of ’Lympus.’’ With 24 photogravure plates. 8vo, in box, $3.00 net; postage extra. 


The Wonders of the Colorado Desert 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A graphic description of the Colorado Desert region in Southern California, With 33 full- 


page plates, and over 300 pen and ink sketches. 


Literary By-Paths in Old England 


2 vols, 8vo, in box, $5.00 net; postage extra. 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


Valuable unpublished literary material and personal impressions derived from visits to the homes 
of famous authors characterize this beautiful volume. With 124 illustrations from photographs, 


8vo, in box, $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.27. 


The Land of Enchantment °'2™,Piks's Peak 


By LILIAN WHITING 


A vivid presentation of the scenic marvels and the resources and development of the Great 


Southwest. Fully illustrated from photographs. 


The Dragon Painter 
By Mary M’Neil Fenollosa 
(Stoney McCatt) 

A fresh and original Japanese love 
story by the author of ‘*The Breath of 
the Gods,’’ and ‘*Truth Dexter.”’ 


Superbly illustrated. $1.50. 


The Impersonator 

By Mary Imlay Taylor 
A brilliant society novel, with its scenes 
laid in Washington. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Slave of Silence 
By Fred M. White 
A baffling mystery story by the author 


of **The Crimson Blind.’’ Replete 
with surprises. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Umé-ko, the heroine of ‘*The 
Dragon Painter.”’ 


8vo, in box, $2.50 net; postage extra, 


The Silver Crown 
By Laura BE. Richards 


Another book of exquisite fables for old 
and young, by the author of ‘*The 
Golden Windows.’’ $1.25. 


The Master Spirit 


By Sir William Magnay 
A strange case of concealed identity is 
involved in this ingenious, absorbing 


novel. Illustrated. $1.50, 


In Treaty With Honor 


By Mary Catherine Crowley 
A spirited romance of the time of the 
struggle of French Canada for inde- 
pendence. Illustrated. $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Janet: Her Winter in Quebec 
Arother delightful story for older girls by ANNA 
Cuapin Ray, author of the ‘*Teddy’’ books. _Iilus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


The Flight of Puss Pandora 


An amusing story of an apartment house cat, by 
Carouine Futter. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Ready the Reliable 


A new dog story by Liry F. Wessetuoert, author 
of *‘Jack the Fire Dog,’’ and other animal stories. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Dear Old Home 


An original and entertaining story, by Sara Ett- 
MAKER AMBLER, of quaint Pennsylvania Dutch chil- 
dren. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Nancy Rutledge 
Written and illustrated by Katuarine Py te. 
Nancy, a captivating little heroine, will delight all 
children of eight. $1.25. 


Brenda’s Ward 
Another ‘‘Brenda’’ story by Heren Lean Reep, 
with Martine, a bright Western girl, for the heroine. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Sheaf of Stories 


A collection of 12 short stories by Susan Cooripce, 
the favorite author of ‘*The Katy Did’’ books. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


The Birch-Tree Fairy Book 
The best collection of fairy tales, edited by CrirTon 


Jounson; profusely illustrated by Willard Bonte. 
£1.75. 
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The Vestibule of Michael Angelo’s 
House, from ‘‘ Golden Days’’ 





THE MAN IN THE CASE 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


“The complication in this novel is a startling one, 
but the unwinding of it makes the story strikingly 
entertaining.’ — Buffalo Commercial. Illustrated. 


-- MONTLIVET 
By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


**The best American historical novel by a woman 
since ‘To Have and To Hold.’” —New Vork 
World. $1.50. 


A BORROWED SISTER 
By ELIZA ORNE WHITE 


‘The particulariy delightful style of Miss White was 
never more apparent than in this whimsical, tender 
story, in which humor and sentiment of the most 
highly artistic order are created.’’ — St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. I\lustrated by Katharine Pyle. $1.00. 


POLLY AND THE AUNT 


Charming sketches of child life by the anonymous 
author of * Little Jane and Me.”’ With frontispiece. 


75 cents. 





HOLIDAY BUL- 
ON REQUEST 


ILLUSTRATED 
SENT FREE 


OUR 
LETIN 













GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ROME 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI 


Rome at the time of Paul III, of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, by 
the greatest authority on the subject. The illustrations number about 
100, many reproduced for the first time, and show the interesting mon- 
uments of the period $5.00, wet. Postage 31 cents. 


LIFE OF CHARLES G. LELAND 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


‘*This season’s most important piece of American biography.”— 
Boston Advertiser. ‘‘ A work of exceptional interest, gracefully and 
sympathetically written . . . a full-length portrait of one of the most 
picturesque of American personalities.” — Philadelphia Press. Illus- 
trated. Twovolumes. $5.00, wet. Postage 31 cents. 


JOHN SHERMAN 
By THEODORE E. BURTON 


Congressman Burton shows the large part played by Sherman during 
the important period between 1855 and 1898. In American States- 
men, Second Series. With portrait. $1.25, et. Postage 12 cents. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRANKLIN 


A sumptuous special edition of sooo copies of this classic Autobio- 
graphy has been issued in honor of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin’s birth. The illustrations, in photogravure and 
heliotype, are particularly fine, and include portraits, specimens of 
printing, etc. Quarto, $10.00, wet. Postpaid. 


SILL’S POEMS IN ONE VOLUME 


The first complete popular edition of the poems of Edward Rowland 
Sill. “ A book many persons will be glad to own.” — Mew York Sun. 


With Portrait. $1.50. 


FRIENDS ON THE SHELF 
By BRADFORD TORREY 


Twelve literary essays covering a wide field. Among the authors dis- 
cussed are Thoreau, Hazlitt, FitzGerald, Stevenson, Keats, and 


Anatole France. $1.25, me¢. Postage 13 cents. 


ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE 
AND LIFE 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE 


An original study of the doctrine of reconciliation through literature 
rather than through the Scriptures. $1.50, ze¢. Postage 12 cents. 


BOOKS, CULTUREand CHARACTER 
By J. N. LARNED 


Readable, illuminating essays on various literary topics, together with 
advice as to the selection of books. $1.00, wet. Postage 10 cents. 


MARCHING against the IROQUOIS 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


A sterling book for boys, covering Gen. Sullivan's expedition into the 
Mr. Tomlinson is considered the Amer- 
$1.50. 




















Iroquois country in 1779. 
ican Henty. With spirited pictures. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 
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WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND 


This simple, charming classic of winter life and good cheer is a delight 
to readers of all ages. The lavish illustrations and tinted decora- 
tions of this new edition make it a gift of rare choice. ‘‘ One of the 
handsomest books of the season.”? — Louisville Courier-Journal. In 
box. $2.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


This is one of the most notable publications of the season, for Hearn’s 
life was interesting and romantic in the extreme. He was also one of 
the best letter-writers of his time, rivaling Stevenson, and much of his 
correspondence is here published. With many portraits and illustra- 
tions. Two volumes, in box, $6.00, met. Postage 45 cents. 


POCAHONTAS AND JOHN SMITH 
Told and Pictured by E. BOYD SMITH 


Twenty-six admirable historical tableaux in a series of stirring colored 
pictures, with a brief text, after the style of ‘‘The Story of Noah’s 
Ark.” Apropos of the Jamestown tricentenary. In box. $2.50, met. 


Postage 20 cents. 
THE FLOCK 
By MARY AUSTIN 


A picturesque idyllic study of sheep-herding in the valleys and moun- 
tains of California. Beautifully printed, and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. In box. $2.00, wet. Postage 18 cents. 


COWPER’S JOHN GILPIN 


A quaint reprint of the famous poem of John Gilpin’s Ride, embel- 
lished on each page by Robert Seaver with picturesque old-style wood- 
cuts, which are ‘‘alive with humorous vigor.” — Boston Transcript. 
75 cents. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE EAST 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


Recollections of travels among the leaders of religious ~- ~ in Cey- 
lon and India, by a writer who is always entertaining. Illustrated. 
$3.00, zet. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 
By JOHN W. FOSTER 


A handbook of diplomacy as illustrated in the foreign relations of the 
United States, by the greatest American authority. $3.00, et. Post- 
age 20 cents. 


SHAKESPEARE Complete in one volume 


The latest, most scholarly, best printed single-volume edition of Shake- 
speare’s complete works. Professor W. A. Neilson furnishes an Intro- 
duction, Life, and Notes, which will be of assistance and interest to 
every reader. With portrait. Cloth, $3.00. 


WALT WHITMAN 
By BLISS PERRY 


“ This biographer has got at the significance of Whitman’s life and of 
his place in the period that was his. Nothing in the fact or fiction of 


the day is more vivid than the picture of the poet’s early life. Mr. 
Perry is to be congratulated upon the letter of his achievement, but 
more particularly upon the spirit of what he has done.’? — St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Postage 12 cents. 


Illustrated. $1.50, net. 

















Sylvia, in ‘‘ The Opened Shutters ’’ 





THE OPENED SHUTTERS 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 


A thoroughly charming love story of Casco Bay, full 
of the spirit and life which have made Mrs. Burnham 
one of the most popular American authors. With 
frontispiece in color. $1.50. 


BEACHED KEELS 
By HENRY RIDEOUT 


Three rugged tales of life on the border waters of 
Maine and the Provinces. They are stories that 
take hold, by an author who is likely to go far. 


$1.50. 
” HARDING OF ST. 
TIMOTHY’S 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


“One of the best stories for boys that has ages 
in years. The book bids fair to become a schoolboy 
classic. It is as admirable in its depiction of life at 
the best American preparatory school as is ‘Tom 
Brown’ in its portrayal of English school life.” — 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. IMlustrated. $1.50. 


KRISTY’S RAINY DAY 
PICNIC 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Ten entertaining stories run together as in the two 
other popular “‘ Kristy” books. With its charming 
pictorial cover it is one of the most attractive chil- 
dren’s books of the year. Illustrated in color. $1.25. 








OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BUL- 
LETIN SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 85 Fifth Ave., New York 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















The Book News Monthly 





A Wide Selection of 
Christmas Books 


| HOLIDAY BOOKS | 


Kipling’s They 
Illustrated in color by F. H. Townsend, 
$1.65 postpaid. 


Glimpses of Italian Court Life 
By Tryphosa Bates Batcheller. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color, photogravure and 
halftone. ($5.22 postpaid). 


Dem Good Ole Times 
By Mts. James H. Dooley, 16 color plates 
and 40 decorations. Boxed $2.00. 


Old New England Churches 
and Their Children 


By Dolores Bacon. 9 photogravures and 
24 halftones. $4.13 postpaid. 


Dixie After the War 
By Myrta Lockett Avary, as thrilling as 
32 illustrations, $3.03 post- 


| FICTION | 


Puck of Pook’s Hill 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
event of the year. $1.50. 


The Leader 
By Mary Dillon. 


romance. 


paid. 


The publishing 


Illustrated. $1.50, 


Anthony Overman 


By Miriam Michelson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Incomplete Amorist 
By E. Nesbit. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Confessions to a Heathen Idol 


By Marian Lee. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Set in Authority 

By Sara J. Cotes. $1.50. 
Witch’s Gold 

By Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. $1.50. 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRLD's WorK 
IN AMERICA FARMING 





FOR 
YOUNGER 
READERS 


Three new volumes in our best series 
for children. 


SONGS 
LEGENDS 2 EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNow 
HEROES Each, decorated, $1 postpaid. 


The Second Violin 
By Grace S. Richmond. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Airship Dragonfly 
By William J. Hopkins, Illustrated. $1.38 
postpaid. 


| INVENTION and DISCOVER r| 


Fighting the Polar Ice 
By Anthony Fiala, 96 pages of photo- 
graphs and 9g color plates. $4.18 postpaid. 
The Passing of Korea 
By Homer B. Hulbert. Illustrated. $4.18 
postpaid. 


Inventors at Work 
By George Iles. Illustrated. {$2.75 post- 
paid. 


OUTDOOR INTERESTS 
The Arab Horse 


By Spencer Borden. 24 pages of illustra- 
tions. $1.32 postpaid. 


Lawns and How to Make Them 


By Leonard Barron, 32 practical ‘Show 
to’’ pictures. $1.21 postpaid. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw YORK. 
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The Book News Monthly 





Christmas Suggestions 





AN EXQUISITE NEW HOLIDAY BOOK BY 


C.N.& A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of ‘‘Lady Betty,’’ ‘‘My Friend the Chauffeur,’’ etc. 


Rosemary in Search of a Father 


A Christmas Love Story 
A beautiful gift book that will 


charm its recipient and reflect the 
good-will of the giver. It is 
handsomely bound; there are six 
photograoure illustrations, and page 
border decorations in green. 












Rosemary Evelyn Clifford is a little 
girl whose mother, the young widow of an 
English nobleman, is living at Monte Carlo. 
She is told by her nurse that on Christmas 
eve the fairies give to people what they most 
desire. Rosemary is particularly anxious to 
have what she has really never known, a father. 
How this ‘‘fairy father’’ of her dreams does ac- ¥ 
tually come to her and her mother, and how they 
all three celebrate their beautiful green Christmas by 
making others happy, is worked out in the well-known 
style of these highly popular authors. 

*‘A very charming Christmas story’’.—. Y. Herald. 


Drawings by Hatherell. $1.50 


The Pettison Twins 


The doings and misdoings of those appealing little ir- 
repressibles, the sterilized Rex and Regina, who are so 
well known to magazine readers. 


‘‘Not since ‘Helen’s Babies’ has there been a book of such de- 
lightful humor about children.”’—.Springfield Union. 

‘‘One’s sympathies go with them, and one’s joy in their antics 

. . a wildly amusing book.’’—Auffalo Courier. 





44 East 23d St., New York 
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CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTIONS & 


A Large and Pretty Line of 


Calendars, Cards, and Booklets 


All Prices 


Celluloid Book Marks 


Price: 6 cents each, postpaid 


. Ten Commandments. 

. Beatitudes. 

Be Good, Sweet Child (A7ugs/ey). 

. Life’s Compass (Van Dyke). 

The Twenty-third Psalm. 

. Selections from Proverbs. 

. Books of Bible. 

. The One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm, 
. The Lord’s Prayer. 

. Special Christmas Design. 


Reward Books 


For Sunday School Classes 
Daintily Illustrated 


Christmas Post Cards 


A New Christmas Service 


The Divine Child By Mira Rowland 


Price: 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per hundred 





9S OI AMPW DN 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


PASEO PRE E BSS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Self-Effacement of [Malachi Joseph 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.09 
“*T trust this story may have a very wide reading, for it brings to our attention, in a most happy way, a subject 


of great importance, which has already been too long neglected, and is well worth the most profound consideration of 
our best thinkers and ablest writers.”,—Rev. L. G. Crarx, Helena, Mont. 


The Promotion 


By Rev. JOHN M. DEAN 
Price, 75 cents net; postpaid, 84 cents 


‘The story is well written and throbs with Christian spirit throughout.’’—//era/d and Presbyter. 


IN PRESS 


Odds and Ends From 
Pagoda Land 


By W. C. GRIGGS, M. D. 
Price, $1.00; postpaid $1.09 
Pagoda Land is Burma, and from the note-book 
of Dr. Griggs there have found their way into this 
volume bits of information and familiar gossip scarcely 
to be found elsewhere. From the byways in it, from 
the out-of-the-way places he has gathered them, and 
they ought to find a warm welcome from every mis- 
sion band and circle in the land. 


A New Critical Translation 


of tne Book of Jeremiah 


By Prof. C. R. BROWN, D. D. 
Paper. Price, $1.00 
This will be a most valuab'e addition to any library, 
and especially to that of the scholarly student of the 
Bible. 


A Short History of the 


Baptists 
By Prof. HENRY C. VEDDER, D. D. 


Illustrated Edition 
Price, $1.50 


The Message of Hosea to 
God’s People of the 20th 
Century 


By Rev. B. A. COPASS 
Price, 50 cents 

The distinctive message of the prophet to Israel or 
the man of his own time, was that their sin against 
God partook of the nature of unchastity. This same 
message Dr. Copass applies to our own times. It is 
a spirited interpretation of an old book, applied in a 
virile way to modern life 


The Book of the Prophet 


Jeremiah 


By Prof. C. R. BROWN, D. D. 
Price, $2.00 
Another portion of the American Commentary on 
the Old Testament. It will be a notable contribution, 
at once helpful to the scholar and the ordinary student. 


For the Work of the 
Ministry 


By T. HARWOOD PATTISON, D. D. 


Elaborated by his son, Harold Pattison 
Price, $2.00 


The Church at Libertyville 


By J. W. CONLEY, D. D. 
Price, 75 net; postpaid 84 cents 


Asall know, there are peculiar people in the church at large, and they help to bring about trying circumstances. 
In addition to these, there are trials in church and ministerial service that inhere inevitably in this phase of life. Dr. 
Conley has treated of these in story form, and in a very suggestive, animated, and helpful fashion. 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY BULLETIN 


American Baptist Publication Society 


1630 Chestnut Street, 


- PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Books for Christmas Giving 


THE VON BLUMERS 


By TOM MASSON 
(Author of ‘*A Corner in Women.’’) 


This FINE STORY deals, with INSIGHT 

and BRILLIANCY, with the ROMANCE 

and HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE. 

Illustrated, I2mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 
13 cents.) 


Behind the Scenes With 
Wild Animals 


By ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. 8. 
A remarkably interesting and novel study 
of animals in captivity. An absorbing book. 








MOFFAT, YARD 


& COMPANY 


Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Whistler 
A STUDY BY 

ELIZABETH LUTHER CARY 

A rich and beautiful book, sur- 
veying, with insight and distinc- 
tion, the field of Whistler’s ac- 
complishment. { Exquisitely 
illustrated; 634x93¢ inches. Box- 
ed, $3.50 net; (Expressage extra). 
{| Also a superb Edition de Luxe, 
250 copies limited, $15.00. 


In Vanity Fair 
By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 

‘“‘Far more entertaining than 
most novels.’”’—WV, Y. Herald. 

‘Delicate in its audacity, 
merrily brilliant.—MV. VY. Sun. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net. (Post- 
age 13 cents.) 


(Postage 14c.) 


The American Girl 
AS SEEN AND PORTRAYED BY 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 

This elaborate and interesting 
book presents Mr. Christy’s per- 
sonal ideas about his fascinating 
subject. Brilliantly written and 
brilliantly illustrated. 

FE With 38 illustrations in colors. 
Size 7x93¢ inches. Boxed, $2.50 
net. (Expressage extra.) 


Her Brother’s Letters 
ANONYMOUS 
Answers the question which 
every girl asks herself a thousand 
times: What do men really think 
of women? 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


Reminiscences of a Mosby 

Guerrilla _ sy so0nn w. munson 

A remarkable volume of personal experience, 
of unusual historical value and rare interest. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net. (Postage 14c.) 


Richard the Brazen 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
and EDWARD PEPLE 
‘*Fat with the mater‘al of which thrills 
are made and warranted to be finished at 
one sitting.”’—S¢. Paul Pioneer Press. 
Illustrated in color, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Face in the Girandole 
A ROMANCE OF OLD FURNITURE 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 

The very flavor of Old Furniture per- 
vades the pages of this exceptionally 
dainty and beautiful book. A romance 
of high quality and a gift book of dis- 
tinction. 
Illustrated in color. Boxed, $2.00 net, 

(Postage 14 cents. ) 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 
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How to Appreciate Music 
By GUSTAV KOBBE 
A work of high value and comprehensiveness 
addressed frankly to those who do not under- 
stand music, 8vo, $1.50 net. (Postage extra.) 
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JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar- : 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. i 


OXFORD 


The Book News Monthly 


“To say that a Bible is an Oxford is ometont. 
he Oxford keeps on improvin 
The New Editions will prove a delightful surprise. sie 


— Christian Nation. 


NOW READY! 
FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo. 4 wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 


Minion 16mo. Ready October, 1906. 
A model hand Bible. 


S. -_ Scholars’ Bibles i Brevier 16mo. _ Large type in small 


— New Helps Under One Alpha- 
et. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


compass. ‘A quart in a pint 
measure.” 


“‘The most complete and best F The Oxford Bijou 
arraneet ot, all the helps in vari- j 
ous 


Gospels 
On the famous Oxford India paper. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


Leather binding, so cents each. 


AM E 
91 and 93 ‘Fifth Ave., New York The set in leather case, $2.50. 





OXFORD EDITION 





New Large Type Shakespeare 


Complete works in one volume. Edited by W. J. 
Craig, M.A. With a portrait and a glossary. 


Crown 8vo, beautifully printed on ‘*Oxford India Paper.”’ 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.50; Venetian morocco, limp, 
round corners, gilt edges, $3.75; and in fine bindings up 
to $35.00. Also an edition on ordinary paper, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


Size of page, 2x1% inches. Printed in Large Clear Type on 
the Famous Oxford India Paper. ° 
THE FOUR GOSPELS—Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


Leather binding, 50 cents each 
The set in Leather Case, $2.50 


ELEGANT PRESENTATION SETS 


Oxford Red Rubric Editions 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


New Oxford Edition of the Altar Service 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
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INCUBATOR BABY 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, Author of “‘ Pigs is Pigs”’ 


“* MARJORIE”’ 
Weight— 

1 Ib. 8 oz. 
Sweet, 
Intelligent, 
and Human. 
She 
THINKS 
and 
TALKS 
from Birth 


The cleverest and most unique story of the year. A little classic 
brimming over with three big essentials: Satire—Sentiment—Sense 


“A cleverly written skit.”—Zagle, Brooklyn. 
“A rattling, good, little story.”—Sun, N. Y. 

“ Filled with delightful humor and a touch of 
pathos,”—Detroit News. 


“*The Man Who Wrote the Paris Books"’ 


IN LONDON TOWN 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


In this newest book the author has done 
with London what he did so well with 
his three books of Paris life, ‘‘ The Real 
Latin Quarter, ‘‘How Paris Amuses 
Itself,’’ and ‘‘ Parisians Out of Doors.” 


“The book is made up of impressionistic 
sketches—here a gorgeous hotel in full blast; 
there an old tavern—the Cock-and-Bell—about 
to go under the hammer; now a young English 
soldier; now a group of actors; Fleet street 
from a’bus; Brighton at a glance , Piccadilly 
at midnight; all done in the typically — 
sionistic manner and colors.”—Evening Post, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Mr. Smith’s own drawings make his work 
vivid, his writing makes for brisk reading.” 
— World, New York. 


12mo, cloth, profusely illus. $1.50 net 









AT ALL BOOKSTORES, or 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York and Lendon 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


“A delicious satire which will be enjoyed by 
all families where the real baby, reared by 
natural processes, is the monarch of the crib, 
and all intervening space and time.”—Pitis- 
burg Post, 


12mo, Cloth. Hlustrated. 75 Cents 


A Powerful Historical Novel 


Under Pontius Pilate 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER 


Those who have studied the life of Christ 
through purely religious glasses will here 
find a new view of him—-a view intensely 
human, asif he and they were living in Ju- 
dea under Pontius Pilate’s governorship. 
“We repeat that this is a remarkable and ex- 
quisite setting of the greatest story in the 
world.” —Press, New York. 

“T feel that here we have a truly great histori- 
cal novel, true inits picture of Society, amaz- 
ingly convincing in its characters, absorbingly 
interesting in its plot.”—St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat. 

“The most daring and at the same time in- 
tensely interesting historical novel of the i 
ten years.” — Religious Telescope, Dayton, 


12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 
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tif NEW BOOKS 


Beautifully Illustrated and Bound 
and Especially Suitable for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 







The OneOWay Out 


a 


| Bettina Von Hatten, 






THE ONE WAY OUT. 
By Bettina von Hutten. 

Author of “PAM.” Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. TE ” 
satin ines se - §2.00 Author of ‘*\ THE THINKING MACHINE STORIES. 
Presentation edition in limp red leather net $2.50 Illustrated by Will Grefé. Marginal decorations, 
A very graceful and charming story. 12mo, cloth . - - - $1.25 


A WARNING TO LOVERS. JOGGIN’ ERLONG. 





THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE. 
By Jacques Futrelle. 









By Paul Leicester Ford. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
colors by Henry Hutt, 8vo, cloth - - $1.50 







graphs, Decorated margins, 8vo,cloth met $1.50 


Presentation edition in limp red leather net $2.00 
A volume of negro dialect poems, 


A bright, breezy story in beautiful holiday form, 






Author of “JANICE MEREDITH.” Illustrated in | Author of “LIL, GAL.” Illustrated from photo- 







THE SWARM. THE HEART OF MUSIC. 
By Anna Alice Chapin. 


Author of ‘‘“MASTERS OF MUSIC.”’ Illustrated 8vo, 
cloth - - - - - net $1.60 


The story of the violin by one who knows her subject, 





By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Author of ‘‘THE LIFE OF THE BEE.” Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth - . - . - net $1.20 
A charming book for admirers of Maeterlinck, 









HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF AMERICA, VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. 
Described by Great Writers. By Pierre de Nohlac, Keeper of Ver- 
By Es‘her Singleton. sailles. 
Author of “‘G REAT PICTU RES, "etc, - Illustrated, 60 full page illustrations in colors by R. Binet, 8vo 
8vo, cloth - - net $1.60 cloth, - net $3. 50 






A beautiful | book at a mode rate price. 





DODD, MEAD & ‘COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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What is the American Standard Bible ? 


A better, plainer, clearer translation of the Scriptures than it was ever 
before possible to make. The American Committee, a company of devout 
scholars, worked 30 years on the great task, accepting no 
pay, that the world might have the Perfect Bible—the 
Bible everyone can understand. 


Why was a new translation of the Bible needed ? 


Because many parts of the older translations, made 
hundreds of years ago, contain words and phrases which are 
not even in the dictionaries of to-day. 


Why is the American Standard Bible the Best? 


Because it was made 300 years later than any other 
version, and therefore, the accumulated knowledge and dis- 
coveries of three centuries were utilized in the work of 
re-translation. The most valuable of all Biblical manuscripts 
were discovered within this 300 years, and were used in the 
preparation of the American Standard Bible, throwing a flood 
of new light upon the Scriptures. 

ter in order to supply 


American Shenk 
Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 

is used by the leading ministers of all denominations ; it is the text book in all prominent 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries and Bible Training Schools. It is used in the home, 
because the true meaning of every sentence is made so plain that even a child may read with 
perfect understanding 

Pror. Ira M. Price, Ph. D., LL.D., University of Chicago, in The Sunday School 
Times, says: ‘* The most perfect Engish Bible in existence. It embodies in itself the great- 
est number of good qualities, and is the best representative of the ripest scholarship at the 
close of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century.”’ 

The Bible is the IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. The American Standard Bible is 
the Ideal Bible. 


Write for Our Free Book, ‘How We Got Our American Standard Bible’ 


HOLY BIBLE 


— 
Ry PeRENc 





The American Bible So- 
ciety amended its char- 










Gives the history of the various versions of the Bible and tells why the American Standard Bible was made, 
and who made it. It gives the names of prominent ministers who use and recommend this Bible. It contains 
the names of Colleges, Universities, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training Schools, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, editors of great religious papers and Sabbath School editors who use and endorse the American 
Standard Bible. Your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller, will get you this book. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the American Standard Bible you 
order. Prices, 35c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. See that you get the American Standard 
Edition. Look for the name ‘‘ Thomas Nelson & Sons,’’ and the endorsement of the American Revision 
Committee on the back of the title page. §@ "We will supply you direct if your bookseller will 


not 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37-41 B East [8th St., New York 


BIBLE PUBLISHERS FOR 50 YEARS 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopzedia 
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JUVENILE CLASSICS 


At a Popular Price 
The Rose and the Ring 


or the History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo for 
Great and Small Children 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 

Printed in two colors, with numerous illustrations by C. B. Falls. Small 
4to, cloth, $1.00. 

In ‘* The Rose and the Ring,’’ Thackeray’s fondness for children bubbles 


out full of fun and frolic, no boy or girl should miss the pleasure of meeting 
Countess Gruffanuff, Angelica, Hedzoff and the other dwellers of Paflagonia. 


















































The Wonderful Wishes of Jacky 


and Jean 
By MARY A. DICKERSON 
With six illustrations in color by C. B. Falls. Small 
quarto, cloth, $1.00. 

‘* A modern fairy story of quite unusual humor 
and good literary art. The author’s invention, self- 
restraint and good taste have produced a good book. 
The illustrations and large print and pages give a 
pleasant effect.’"— The Congregationalist. 










Little Susy’s Six Birthdays, Six 


Teachers, Little Servants 
By ELIZABETH PRENTISS 


Three vols. in one with numerous illustrations. 
Small quarto, cloth, $1.00. 
First published more than forty years ago, no 
stories for children have enjoyed the popular favor 
of the ‘* Susy’” books. 





The Water Babies 


The Making of a Girl 
By EVA LOVETT 
With an introduction by Margaret E. Sangster. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 
With eight illustrations in color, chapter heading 
and a designed title page by Geo. Wright. 










Frontispiece by Relyea, the text printed with Small quarto, cloth, $1.00. 

border decoration. Small quarto, cloth, $1.00. Handsomely printed in large, clear type, and with 

Eva Lovett is a woman who has lived, worked its illustrations and decorative features is undoubted- 
and thought, and what she has to say to girls is ly the best edition of Kingsley’s classic for children 
worth their heeding. in the market. 











Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- Monkey Shines 


land, and Through the Little Tales for Little Children 
Looking-Glass By BOLTON HALL 
By LEWIS CARROLL With an introduction by the late Bishop Huntington, 


Two volumes in one, with sixteen illustrations in with numerous full-page illustrations in color by Leon 
Foster Jones. Small quarto, cloth. $1.00. 


color by Blanche McManus. Small quarto, The buyer of juvenile books can wish for nothing 
cloth, $1.00. better of its kind than Bolton Hall’s collection of short 


‘¢ Printed in large, clear type makes altogether stories tor children—from three to ten yeafs old—there 
¢ ee are more than thirty little sketches, which will convey 


a Very desirable holiday edition of these immortal some knowledge of natural history, and some of the 
tales. The illustrator has caught the spirit of Lewis wisdom handed down from Asop, and ingeniously blend 
Carroll’s quaint fancies.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. amusement with instruction. 


‘=| The Lewis Carroll Birthday 
9 Sic Book 






Boe Be Edited by CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


With three illustrations by Tenniel. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

A selection from the best of Lewis Carroll, which cannot fail to delight 
children—and grown-ups. The book is printed on bond paper with border in 
tint, and makes altogether an amusing and unique gift for every little boy and 


girl. 












SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


A. ESSELS COMPANY. New York 
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Here Are 3 Great Books 


FOR EVERYDAY READING OR 


For Christmas Gifts 
JUST OUT == 


Maid of the Mohawk 


By FREDERICK A. RAY 


A romance of the ap Mohawk Valley in the days 

of the American Revolution. Historically correct and as 

full of interesting facts as a nut is of meat. A love story, 

too, and an unusually good one, Illustrated. Cloth bound. 
Price, $1.50. 


A Book for Southerners 
A Book for Northerners 
A Book for Westerners 
A Book for Easterners 


> y 
5 uN sieeth x * 
SE cs es 
e e a “* JEANNE” 
“ MAID OF THE MOHAWK” 


OF THE 


Bluegrass Country 


By H. D. PITTMAN 
Author of ‘“‘Americans of Gentle Birth 
and Their Ancestors” 

A story of Kentucky life just after 
the Civil War. A graphic pen picture 
of characters fast disappearing. One 
can fairly smell the fragrant fields of 
the “Bluegrass” country. Mrs. Pitt- 
man has done for Kentucky what 
Ouida did for Florence. A love story 
of wonderful sweetness pervades the 
entire book. Illustrated. 

CLOTH BOUND. PRICE, $1.50. 


NOW IN THE SIXTH EDITION 


The Kentuckian 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 
Author of “ Ralph Marlowe” 
A thrilling tale of life in Southern Ohio in the early 


sixties. The book, both in theme and in its concep- 


tion, reminds one strongly of the works of Washing- Ta ECC UTEP 
ton Irving. Mlustrated. Price, $1.50. LJAMES BALL’NAYLOR | 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF €2UCE. 


The C. M. CLARK-PUBLISHING CO. Boston 
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Books of Permanent Worth 








PRESCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES 
60 Illustrations, 12mo. 


The demand for a complete authentic text of this great his- 
torian’s works, at a popular price, has at last been met in the 


present edition. 


paper, and with choice illustrations and binding. 
library is complete without these great books: 


Isabella,’’ 


It is new throughout, in large type, on good 


«Conquest of Mexico,’’ 
‘<Philip the Second,’’ «*Charles the Fifth.’’ 


Miscellaneous Essays is also added, as well as the standard Life ot 


A HEART GARDEN 


By J. R. MILLER, author of ‘‘Upper Currents,’’ etc. 


16mo, plain, 65 cents net. Cloth, gilt top, 85 cents net. ( Postage, 8 cents. ) 


More than a million and a half of Dr. Miller’s popular devo- 
tional books have been sold, and his fame is world-wide. The 
keynote of this latest book from his pen is found in its opening 
lines: *«*A good woman said, «My heart is a little garden, and God 
is planting flowers there.” Every heart should be a little garden, 


full of sweet and beautiful plants and flowers.”’ 


Per set, $12 to $36. 


No American 
«‘Ferdinand and 
«sConquest of Peru,’’ 
A final volume ot 





Prescott, by George Ticknor. 


THE WORLD’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, author of ‘‘Doctrine and Deed.”’ 


Special type, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 


Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage, 8 cts.) 


One of the foremost of metropolitan ministers and writers here makes a powerful plea for 


the true spirit of Christmas. 


This attractive gift book contains much food for thought. 


THIN PAPER, TWO-VOLUME SETS 


Printed from large type 
on opaque Bible paper, mak- 
ing books 4% x 7, and 
about half an inch thick. 
Some of the largest books 
are thus got into remarkably 
small and convenient com- 
pass. The binding is full 
limp leather. 


Price, $2.50 per set 





FIVE SETS 
Count of Monte Cristo. 
DuMAS. 
Don Quixote. 
CERVANTES. 
Les Miserables. HvuGo. 


Life of Johnson. 
BoswELL. 


French Revolution. 
CARLYLE, 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, “ "au isne"™ 
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MAXFIELD PARRISH 


‘* The most original and effective draughtsman that we have... 
in this series, at his best,’—New York Tribune. 
Dream Days and The Golden Age 
KENNETH GRAHAME’S Masterpieces. Illustrated by PARRISH, with 
28 Full Page Photogravures, Title Pages, Tailpieces and 
Cover Design. Sg. 8 2 vols., Uniform Binding in a 
Box. f5.00 net. Postage 35¢. 


REMBRANDT 


An Art Gallery Between Covers 
70 Photogravures and Color Plates on Finest Rag Paper. 
Critique by Emile Michel. Largo gto, $10.00 net. Postage extra. 


THE BELOVED VAGABOND 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of ‘‘The Moule: of Marcus Ordeyne,”’ etc. 172 mo, $7.50. 


THIRD EDITION COMING FROM PRESS 


“Fascinating.”’—Chicago Record-Herald. “‘ Thoroughly bright and enjoyable.”’—New York Sun. 


LILIAN BELL 


“WHY MEN REMAIN BACHELORS, and Other Luxuries” 


“Bright—sees things from an unusual point of view”’—Sav saan News. 12 mo, $1.25 net. Postage 12c. 


ee. sere ore 























OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 


The King’s English ; The common errors into which writers are liable to fall, and how 
such errors can be avoided. By H. W. F, and F.C. F. Crown 8 vo, cloth, $1.75. (Postage 
13 cents additional.) 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 
IS IT USEFUL? ARE THE ILLUSTRATIONS FAIR? 
“Why the proofs of offence against literary fitness 


“We have little faith in the practical benefit of this sort - : 
P were not taken from authors of the highest rank we 


of book.” —Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 


“The book ought to dispose even the most practised sche ape —Literary World. ’ 
writer to humility. It will prove to him that it is not so Few great names in English literature have escaped 


easy as he might think to keep the rules of grammer.” their keen eyes and blue pencil.” —Daily Graphic. 
— Speaker. 7 _ ',T TICACE 9 
‘There can hardly be an educated person who will not WHAT ABOUT USAGE‘ 

find something useful in it.”— Manchester Guardian. “Tts fault lies in its inadequate recognition of the fact 
‘‘Negatively, this Oxford book is as near being a that ‘usage’ is the supreme arbiter.’’— Bookman. 

standard of English as any in existence.’’—Oxtlook. “The rules laid down, though strictly logical, are 
“This is the best book of its kind we have ever seen.”’ founded on usage, not on @ frior® conceptions.” — 

—Glasgow Herald. Journal of Education. 


The Problem of Spelling Reform. By the Rev. Prof. W. W. SKEAT. Being a 


lecture delivered before the British Academy, May 2, 1906. 8vo, paper covers, 25c. (Postpaid.) 
“Everyone interested in spelling reform should read this lecture.” 


The Canadian War of 1812. ByC. P. LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, with 8 maps, $4.15. 


(Postage 18 cents additional) A graphic and impartial acconnt of the war between Great 


Britain and the United States, 1812-15. 

“Mr. Lucas’ Story is excellently told. . . . His tone throughout is discriminating and though admiration ,for the 
courage of the Loyalists may be said to dominate the narrative asa whole, it does not lead to special pleading on their 
behalf, or willful detraction from the merits of their opponents. ...Such an animus as of old marked James’s 
“Military Occurrences,’ is wholly absent from this admirable volume.’’—.Vation, October 11, 1900. 


OXFORD UNiVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Three Magnificent Stories for Christmas | 


RI DOLF By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. A Tale of the Renaissance. Illustrated in color by J. C. 
Leyendecker. ‘‘The book is a vivid picture.’’— The Nation. ‘‘ Told with extraordinary 
literary skill. This, in addition to its beautiful appearance, should secure remarkable success.’’—St. Louis Republic. 


‘*A novel of thrilling action.’’—Toledo Blade. 


NICANO By C. Bryson Taylor. Illustrated in color by The Kinneys. ‘It is a romance which stirs 
and stimulates and magically conquers the flight of time. The pure style and beauty of 


workmanship in text and illustrations will please the most fastidious.’’—Boston Herald. 

FOR TH E WH ITE CH RI S By Robert Ames Bennet. Illustrated in color by The 
Kinneys. ‘‘ Back to the old-time Vikings, with all 

the briny flavor of the cold North Seas, the entranced reader finds himself.’’—Denver Post. 


These three great romances are conceded to be the finest of a type only too rare nowadays — the historical novel of 
splendid dignity, dramatic power, and finished construction. They are issued (at regular price of $1.50) in a 
de luxe form, pictures in full color, border decorations, etc., which makes them pre-eminently fitted for Holiday use. 


FOR Oe or THE PuBLisuers ~~ =A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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THE BOYS OWN LIBRARY 


SEVENTEEN COVER DESIGNS 








WHITE. 
MUSTANG 
































A Selection of the Best Copyrighted Books for Boys by the Most Popular Authors. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


All the books in this series are copyrighted, printed on good paper, large type, illustrated, printed wrappers, handsome 
cloth covers stamped in inks and gold—seventeen special cover designs. 


140 Titles— Price, per Volume, 75 cents. 


HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


Adventures of a Telegraph Boy. 
Dean Dunham. 

Five Hundred Dollar Check. 
From Canal Boy to President. 
From Farm Boy to Senator. 
Mark Stanton. 

Ned Newton. 

New York Boy. 

Tom Brace. 

Tom Tracy. 

Walter Griffith. 


Cc. B. ASHLEY. 
Gilbert, the Boy Trapper, 
ANNIE ASHMORE, ~ 
Smuggler’s Cave, The. . 


CAPT, RALPH | 
BONEHILL. | 


Neka, the Boy Conjurer. 
Tour of the Zero Club. 


WALTER F. BRUNS. 

In the Sunk Lands. 
HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
Pirate Island. 

FRANK H. CONVERSE. 


Gold of Flat Top Mountain. 

Happy-Go-Lucky Jack. 

Heir to a Million. 

In Search of An Unknown 
Race. 





In Southern Seas. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 


| GEORGE MANVILLE FENN | 
| HEADON HILL. 
Spectre Gold. 


| Commodore Junk. 


| ENSIGN CLARK FITCH, 
U. S. 


| Bound for Annapolis. 


Mystery of a Diamond. 
That Treasure. 
Voyage to the Gold Coast. 


GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Boys in the Forecastle. 
Old Man of the Mountain. | 


WILLIAM DALTON. 


Tiger Prince. 
War Tiger. 
White Elephant. 


EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


Arthur Helmuth. 
Check No. 2134. 





| From Tent to White House. 
| Perils of the Jungle. 


On the Trail of Geronimo. 
White Mustang. 


Dingo Boys. 
Weathercock. 
Golden Magnet. 
Grand Chaco. 


Clif, the Naval Cadet. 
Cruise of the Training Ship. 
From Port to Port. 

Strange Cruise, A. 





LIEUT. GARRISON, U.S.A. 


Off for West Point. 
Cadet’s Honor, A. 


| On Guard. 


West Point Treasure, The. 
West Point Rivals, The. 


WILLIAM MURRAY 
GRAYDON. 


| Butcher of Cawnpore, The. 
| Camp in the Snow, The. 


Campaigning with Braddock. 


| Cryptogram, The. 


From Lake to Wilderness. 
In Barracks and Wigwam. 
In Fort and Prison. 
Jungles and Traitors. 
Rajah’s Fortress, The. 
White King of Africa, The. 


HENRY HARRISON 
LE 


| Centreboard Jim. 


King of the Island. 


| Midshipman Merrill. 
| Ensign Merrill. 


Sword and Pen. 


| Valley of Mystery, The. 
| Yankee Boys in Japan. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE BOYS OWN LIBRARY 


SEVENTEEN COVER DESIGNS 


STANDISH 


LIEUT. LOUNSBERRY. 


Cadet Kit Carey. 
Captain Carey. 

Kit Carey's Protege. 
Lieut. Carey’s Luck. 


Out With Commodore Decatur. 


Randy, the Pilot. 
Tom Truxton’s School Days. 
Tom Truxton’s Ocean Trip. 


Treasure of the Golden Crater. 


Won at West Point. 
BROOKS McCORMICK. 


Giant Islanders, The. 

How He Won. 

Nature’s Young Nobleman. 
Rival Battalions. 


WALTER MORRIS. 


Bob Porter at Lakeview 
Academy. 


STANLEY NORRIS. 


Phil. the Showman. 

Young Showman’s Rivals, The. 
Young Showman’s Pluck, The. 
Young Showman’s Triumph. 


LIEUT. JAMES K. ORTON. 


Beach Boy Joe. 

Last Chance Mine. 

Secret Chart, The. 

Tom Havens with the White 
Squadron. 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 





. WY), 
BS 4 SuB 





| JAMES OTIS. 


Chased Through Norway. 
Inland Waterways. 
Unprovoked Mutiny. 


| Wheeling for Fortune. 


Reuben Green’s Adventures at 
Yale 


GILBERT PATTEN. 


Boy Boomers. 

Boy Cattle King. 

Boy from the West. 
Don Kirke’s Mine. 
Jud and Joe. 
Rockspur Nine, The. 
Rockspur Eleven, The. 
Rockspur Rivals, The. 


ST. GEORGE RATHBORNE 


Canoe and Camp Fire. 
Paddling Under Palmettos. 
Rival Canoe Boys. 

Sunset Ranch. 

Chums of the Prairie. 
Young Range Riders. 

Gulf Cruisers. 

Shifting Winds. 


ARTHUR SEWELL. 


Gay Dashleigh’s Academy 
Days. 


CAPT. DAVID 
SOUTHWICK. 


Jack Wheeler. 











| ST ame | 


BURT L. STANDISH. 


Frank Merriwell’s School Days. 
Frank Merriwell’s Chums. 
Frank Merriwell’s Foes. 
Frank Merriwell’s Trip West. 
Frank Merriwell Down South. 
Frank Merriwell’s Bravery. 


VICTOR ST. CLAIR. 


Cast Away in the Jungle. 
For Home and Honor. 
From Switch to Lever. 
Little Snap, the Post Boy. 
Zig-Zag, the Boy Conjurer. 
Zip, the Acrobat. 


MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 


Adventures of a Young Athlete. 
Eric Dane. 

Guy Hammersley. 

My Mysterious Fortune. 

Tour of a Private Car. 

Young Editor, The. 


ARTHUR M., WINFIELD. 
Mark Dale’s Stage Venture. 
Young Bank Clerk, The. 
Young Bridge Tender, The. 
GAYLE WINTERTON. 
Young Actor, The. 


ERNEST A. YOUNG. 
Boats, Bats and Bicycles. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Housewives’ Gifts 


HE ones who rule and run our households are those to whom our thoughts 
ought first to turn at Christmas time. Their lives are full of cares and perplexities, 
not the least of which is the daily menu. And if you think it an easy matter to 
provide three meals a day, 365 days in the year, with variety to suit all tastes, just try it. 


Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cook Book 


is the housekeeper’s friend and standby. It contains over 700 
ene, Rennes pages of helpfulness. All kinds of food are presented, with 
N EW full directions how to cook, prepare and serve them. The 
recipes are all good and up-to-date, sure and tried. No one, 
not even the novice, can fail in them. The book is richly and 
abundantly illustrated. A fine gift for wife, mother, sister, 
sweetheart or friend, one that will be gladly welcomed. 


COOK BOOK 


Bound in washable cloth: price $2.00 net 
by mail $2.20 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


is another of those valuable helps that this gifted woman has given to her friends— 
the housewives of America. It has a menu for every meal in the year, 
arranged by months and days. This portion covers the first 
193 pages. Then comes a bewildering array of good things 
MRS. RORERS for all sorts of occasions. The entire field of social functions 
EVERY DAY is ably and amply covered—weddings, receptions, breakfasts, 
MENU BOOK : ; ; 

teas, luncheons, etc. Beautiful full page illustrations of decora- 
SY” ted tables are given, showing how to arrange for holidays, 
sporting events, weddings, etc. Full directions hew to carry 
out the decorative ideas accompany the pictures, and then 
follows the menu for the meal. Very full and complete, and 
a most acceptable gift. 


Bound in cloth: price $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 





Both books can be had of any bookstore, or we will mail on receipt of price. 
Forward your card of greeting and we will see that the gift is sent in acceptable 
shape and time for Christmas. 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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A Bargain in Christmas Books 


God Winning Us 
A Little Lower than the Angels “6 “ 


by Lathbury—Clo 


th, white and gold—Postpaid 


The Two Together, $1.10 
Even Thine Altars—by G. J. F.—Cloth, white and gold, or lavender and gold; printed in 
rubrics and heavy cream tinted paper—Postpaid 
The Footprints of the Saviour—by Smyth—Cloth, dark blue and silver—Postpaid. . . 


Holy Names 


“6 com 
gol 


The Gospel of Love—by Moberly—Cloth, light blue and gold i: 


$4.26 


The entire set of six volumes for $3.25 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS, 





»f you really wish to know 
THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of appreciation, by ancient 

writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 
of good books,express your desire by postal 
to CL Stebbins,25 Beacon St.Boston,whereu 

while they last you will receive- with no hidden 
expense aftached;-a little book of quotations. 









ROSE LEAF and APPLE LEAF 
BY RENNELL RODD 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY OSCAR WILDE 








€| A new edition of a work which not only as 
originally issued in Philadelphia (1882), but also, 
in this new format, is <‘one of the choicest speci- 
mens of applied esthetics in book-making that 
America has to offer the collector.’’ 


@ The first edition, it is well known, was the 
occasion of a rupture in the friendly relationship of 
these two poets. This is fully set forth in a 
bibliographical note of great interest to the present- 
day reader. ‘*The thing we care for most is just 
this [Wilde’s] brief, brilliant essay; as for the 
verse, it is in the main well and good, despite 
benefits forgot. Some of it has indeed 
lived to find its way into many anthologies.’’ 


€){750 copies, F cap 8vo, on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper, old-style marbled boards, with white 
labels, $1.50 net. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO, 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CORNER 48rn ST. - NO BRANCH STORES 


CHOICE 


FRENCH French Calendars 


FOR 1907 
AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 
when requested; 


The Mosher Books 


(Send for the new catalogue for 
1906 revised and enlarged in format, 
printed in red and black, 68 pages. 


Free on request. 


The Mosher Books can be 
found at some of the largest and best 
book shops in the United States. 
In Philadelphia, for example, H. W. 
Fisher & Co., 127 South 15th St., 
carry a very complete assortment. 
If your bookseller seems out of 
touch with my editions I shall be 
pleased to give you the name of the 
nearest dealer who is in touch with 
them. 


I Insist on seeing ani getting The 
Mosher Books. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


Portland, Maine 


With daily quotations from the 
best French authors at prices—4oc., 
50c., 60c., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 
each, postpaid. 

A list of foreign books suitable 
for Holiday Gifts will be sent free 


also complete 
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The Great Republic 








A History of the United States 
By Master’ Historians 


There are histories and histories. Some are dry as dust, others are pulsing 
with life. Every page of “‘The Great Republic’ is alive, is interesting. No wonder. 

It is the work of historians and statesmen, who were able to grasp the splendid 
significance of discoveries; the vital meaning of political changes; the far-reaching 
influence of heroic men, eroic deeds, heroic words—able, too, by masterly style, to 
kindle in others a true appreciation of their country’s splendid growth and _ progress. 
Some chapters are written by men who took part themselves in the glorious and stirring 
events they record, who wrote under the inspiration of these events. 


“History is a Witness of the Times” 


‘“‘The Great Republic,’’ writtea by specialists of historic periods and by brilliant 
writers in other fields, is authentic, entertaining, inspiring—it is testimony to be 
TRUSTED, TO BE ENJOYED. Here are six names from the long list of men who 
have made this fine work: 


Theodore Roosevelt Henry Cabot Lodge 
John Bach McMaster Murat Halstead 
Conti de Paris William T. Sherman 


119 full-page illustrations. 
Formerly Sold at $12.50 to $20.00 a Set, our prices as follows: 


Bound in handsome silk- | Half leather, maroon ; Three-quarter calf, light 
with handsome gold tooling 
on back; marbled paper 
sides: top edges gilt, other 
edge gilt; 4 vols.: top edges gilt; 4 vols. edges rough; 4 vols. 


$3.50 a’Set, $4.50 a Set $6.50 a Set 


The $6.50 style is a remarkably fine specimen of binding, and in this style the books are 1-2inch 
taller than in the $3.50 and $4.50 styles. 


ribbed cloth, green; gold’) gold _ lettering, marbled 


stamping, smooth edges, top | paper sides, smooth edges; 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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QUIET TALKS ABOUT JESUS 


ist Edition of 10,000 Exhausted—2nd 10,000 Ready Shortly 


A NEW BOOK 


By the author of ** Quiet Tale on Prayer’ 
(65th thousand), “ Power’ (85th NEW SERIES OF QUIET TALKS 


thousand) and ** Service,” on the Vital Pro s of Life 
Ss. D. GORDON by S. D. GORDON 


The First Volume of a 


“Quiet Talks About Jesus” embodies the utmost of Mr. Gordon's 
genius, the very keynote of his teaching.” — The Christian World. 
“ Coming to the center and core of his faith 


S. D. GORDON 


gives us here in his masterfully simple way a stirring, thrilling, heart 
searching volume,” — The Westminster 

High anticipations of excellence are fully realized. May the cir- 
culation of this book exceed iis predecessors.”— The Baptist Commonwealth 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 75 CENTS NET, (postage 9 Cents). 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
3 and S West 18* St. - - - - - NEW YORK 























PUBLISHER’S ADVERTISEMENT : 
he Ideal Red Letter Teacher’s Bible, Vest 
The only popular size Red Letter Testament in leather bindings at popular prices 
JO CMAN 
read, convenient to carry and durably 
bound, buy a HoLman, made by 
Bible House in America 
come the owner of a high grade Teacher’s Bible at a fraction of the former 
cost. Thin, strong paper, flexible and durable bind- 


New 1907 Editions Pocket Size Red Letter New Testament. 
When you want a Bible that is easy to 
The Oldest and Largest 
The Holman Co. were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 


ings, and handy volumes characterize the Holman 
Teacher’s Editions, The India paper Holman Bibles are printed on the 
most opaque thin printing paper made. 

Holman Bibles contain the newest maps, the latest and best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. 

The Holman is the original Self-Pronouncing Bible, The Linear, 
Parallel edition gives both versions ata glance. Holman Quarto Bibles 
are the recognized standards every where, Family and Pulpit Editions 
in six different languages. We aiso have special bindings for pulpit 
and lodge. 

Bibles always make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 
faction than a Holman, 

Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. If not 
on sale in your community, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied, 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. BIB“ 


For Sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Holiday Books That Are “Different” 


Thought put into gift-book buying, as well as money, will be repaid in 








deeper and more lasting appreciation by the recipient. 


Colonel Crockett’s Co-operative Christmas 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


6 colored illustrations and marginal decorations on every page; 12mo cloth; in holly box. 


Price, $1.00 


The Christmas Story for 1907 








Shakespeare’s Sweetheart Captain Courtesy 


By SARAH HAWKS STERLING 
By EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER 


Large 12mo, cloth, with insert illustration on front 


cover. Gilt top with decorated title page and five illus- Five illustrations in four colors, by Eleanor Plaisted 
trations in color by Clara Elsene Peck, and marginal § Addéoftt. 12mo, cloth, decorative cover. A story of old 
decorations on every page. In handsome box. Beau- California. The handsomest gift book of fiction pro- 
tifully bound and a most attractive holiday production. duced this year. 

Price, $2.00 Price, $1.50 


TRUSIA, A Princess of Krovitch 


By DAVIS BRINTON 


Frontispiece in four colors and three illustrations in black and white by /Valter H. Everett 12mo, 


cloth, stamped in gold. Price, $1.50 


This tale suggests the ‘“‘Graustark’’ kind of novel. There isthe same rapid action, the same intense interest, 


the same glamor of romance, and the same exciting situations that made that sort of book famous. 


The Four Corners Rhymes for Wee Sweethearts 


By KATHERINE FORREST HAMILL 
A Book Every Child Will Fnjoy. 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD 


Price, $1.50. 
4 Story for Girls from ten to fourteen. Price, $1.30 net 
st 3 Large 8vo, cloth, decorative cover. Five full-page 
, illustrations in color and decorations in colo “very 
Written in Miss Blanchard’s best style. It isa pure, aaa ‘to ttaeis etn sg a ee 
wholesome and highly entertaining tale. i 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Latest Books. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. biiradet puis 
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Moliere: A Biography The Jessamy Bride 

By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Introduction by By Frankfort Moore. Pictures in color by C. 
Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell University. Ilus- Allan Gilbert. One of the loveliest gift books of 
trated by “Job.” A graphic and scholarly life | any year. Boxed, $2.00 net ; postage 13c. 


of the great dramatist. $3.00 net ; 3 hs 
The Ghosts of Their (V7 


postage 18c 
Reminiscences Ancestors 
3y Weymer Jay Mills. A story 


of My Childhood for Colonial Dames and D. A. R. 





and Youth Pictures in color by John Rae, 
By George Brandes.. A delightful $1.25 postpaid. 
book of recollections. $2.50 net; 
postage 1é6c. The Way of an 
Indian 


Geronimo’s Story of 
His Life 


An autobiography of the famous 
Apache outlaw, taken down by S. Moliére as Mascariie 


M. Barrett, by permission of Presi- Bridge Abridged 


By Frederic Remington. The 
life-story of an Indian brave. 
Fourteen pictures by the author. 
$1.50 postpaid. 








dent Roosevelt. Illustrated, $1.50 net; post- ; 
o By Annie Blanche Shelby, author of * Standard 
age 12c. — bea 
Whist.”” With the New York Whist Club’s laws 
On Reading of Bridge and etiquette of the game. $1.00 net ; 
2OStage Sc. 
we By George Brandes. Reprinted in book form sit tae 
\ Ay by request. 75c. net ; postage 5c. Misrepresentative 
‘} The Book of Tea Women 
uw : By Okakura-Kakuzo. A fascinating study of By Harry Graham, author of ‘“ Misrepresenta- 
A the Japanese cult of tea-drinking. $1.10 net; | tive Men.” Illustrated by D. 8S. Groesbeck. 
(i) postage 8c. $1.00 postpaid. 


51 The Pilgrim’s Staff At the Sign of the 


—__—_————_ 
MISREPRESEN Pal VE 





’ Poems, Moral and Divine. Se- M Sphinx 

lected by Fitz Roy Carrington. \ ae ©) N A second series of charades in 

With portraits of famous song verse by Carolyn Wells. P 

and hymn writers. 75c. net ; post- 5 $1.00 ‘postpaid. 

age 5c. rf “S A e 

Prid d Pre ati Chinatown 

ride an reju- ie A | Ballad 
dice ° A Play HARRY ‘ GRAHAM alilads 
° ' / | By Wallace Irwin. Stories of 
, San Francisco’s renowned Chi- 


< ) By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. A 





Q dramatization of Jane Austen's nese quarter. Pictures by E. C. 

OS \ popular novel. Frontispiece in Peixotto. / y} 

N7 ‘ color. $1.25; postage 10c. $1.25 postpaid \97 
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By ROY:-ROLFE-GILSON 


Author of ‘‘In the Morning Glow’’ etc. 


With six illustrations in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 


$1.50 


Minneapolis Journal: “A book to linger over lovingly.” 
A charming novel and a notable gift book. 
Lariy McRae, a kindly, homely, humorous newspaper man lives over again the romance of his youth 


in the quaint little daughter of the woman he lost. 


MAX FARGUS 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Author of ‘‘Arrows of the A!mighty,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Ransom. $1.50 


| The Verdict of the F ress: 


POWER LOT 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE. 
Author of ‘*Cape Cod Folks’’ and ‘*Vesty.’’ 
Illustrated. $1.50 
“Better than ‘Cape 


A revolt against the conventions of present- 
day literature 

Lire, New York: ‘*An extremely in- 
teresting bit of work. It is indeed as 
interesting and as suggestive of possibilities 
as anything recently done by the younger 
American writers. An unusual and well- 
constructed tale. . . fresh and individual.’’ 


Tue Booxman: ‘‘Refreshing from _ its 
very grimness. An unconventional tale, and 
it is not conventionally told.’’ 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


By Russell Sturgis 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, per set, net $15.00. Half 
Volume I will be ready in November. 


Cod Folks’ and ‘Vesty.’ ” 

Tue Sun, Baltimore: «A first-rate novel. 
That is a positive statement. [he work 
will back the assertion. None of her novels 
surpasses the story before us.’” 

PHILaDELpuia Press: ‘*’The author achieves 
her best work in ‘Power Lot.’ ”’ 

Newark Eveninc News: 
tale than ‘Cape Cod Folks,’ ”’ 

Battimore News: ‘Ranks 
*Vesty.’ *” 


O 


«cA stronger 


ahead of 





Three Volumes. 
Morocco, per set, net $22.50. 


This is the first satisfactory and thorough history of architecture in the English language. It is written 
by the leading art and architectural critic of the country, and perhaps of the world. Send for prospectus. 


TWO NOTABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas A Christmas Carol 


Being an Account of the Pickwickians’ AND 
Christmas at the Manor Farm The Cricket on the Hearth 
Beautifully illustrated in color and line by George Alfred Williams. 
Handsomely printed and decorated. Each $2.00 


THE ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 
IN LIMP LEATHER 

An Attractive and Durable Form of This Standard Edition 

Single volumes, net goc. 40 volumes, boxed, net $36.00 
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Hiawatha 


With pictures by 


HARRISON’ FISHER 


Longfellow's great epic of aboriginal 
American life needs no- words of praise 
or exposition. 

Harrison Fisher's illustrations meet 
perfectly the pictorial needs of this most 
beautiful and romantic poem. 

There are more than sixty pictures in 
the book; many of them in color. 

Delicate tinted decorations designed 
by Earl Stetson Crawford blend and 
bind the whole and help to make it the 
most elaborate Gift Book of the Year. 


Size seven by ten inches 
, postpaid 


In a box $3.00. 


The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


With pictures by 


ARTHUR I. KELLER 


This sparkling gem of humor has 
been the ambition and the despair of 
illustrators for many, many years. 

‘Now for the first time pictures have 
been made that will thoroughly delight 
the many lovers of this classic. 

Mr. Keller has done them much as 
Washington Irving himself would have, 
if he had been the artist with the brush 
that he was with the pen. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the season. 


Size seven by nine inches 


Ina box $2.00, 
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THIS PICTURE FROM 


THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


While The Heart 
Beats Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of his 
poems about children. The foremost child artist of the country 
has illustrated them with great fullness and has caught the spirit 


of the verse in a wonderful way. 


Sixteen full page illustrations in four colors, more than 
twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors. 


Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 


Size 8x10 inches. 


In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 


James Whitcomb Riley's Other Volumes 


Neghborly Poems 

Sketches in Prose 

Afterwhiles 

Pipes o’ Pan at Zekesbury 

Rhymes of Childhood 

The Flying Islands of the Night 

Green Fields and Running Brooks 

Armazindy 

A Child World 

Home-Folks 

His Pa’s Romance 
The above, bound in sed cloth. 

12mo, each $1.25, postpaid. 

Riley Poems in Sets — Greenfield 
Edition. Revised and improved, 
1905. Sold only in sets. The 
above eleven titles, uniformly 
bound in sage-green cloth. 
12mo, uncut, in oak case, 
$13.50; in half-calf, $27.00. 

Old Fashioned Roses 
Printed on hand-made paper, 
and bound in blue and white 
cloth, 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 


The Golden Year 
Selections for the year round, 
uniform with “Old Fashioned 
Roses.” 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 
A Defective Santa Claus 
A Christmas poem. _ Illustrated 
by Will Vawter and C. M. 
Relyea. Net, $1.00. Post 10c. 
Riley Child-Rhymes 
With Hoosier pictures by Will 
Vawter. 
Riley Love-Lyrics 
Illustrated with over fifty studies 
from life by William B. Dyer. 
Riley Farm-Rhymes 
With country pictures by Will 
awter. 
Riley Song o’ Cheer 
Poems of gladness, content, and 
consolation. Pictures by Vawter. 
The above four volumes, green 
cloth, 12mo, each, postpaid $1.25. a 
or the set in a box $5.00 postpaid. 
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ACGRATH’S LATEST 


Half a Rogue 
By the Author of 
e Man on the Box 
Harold MacGrath’s new novel is as brisk as a 
horseback ride on a glorious morning. _It is as varied 
as an April day. It is as charming as two most 
charming girls can make it. Love and honor and 
success and all the great things worth fighting for and 
living for are involved in Warrington’s Choice. 
Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT’S 


Blindfolded 


The triumph of whatever is entertaining in 
adventure, the acme of whatever is captivating in 
mystery, the superlative of whatever is delightful 
in romance, and the most thrilling, exciting story that 
has appeared in a decade. 

Eight Pictures by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid From * HALF A ROGUE * 
GERALDINE BONNER’S i 
Rich Men’s Children 


Here is a book that is bathed in warm human emotion; a 
book strong and sweeping, large and sure, unconventional 


»* and frank. Illustrated by Relyea. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


BERT LESTON TAYLOR’S 
The Charlatans 
A book that bubbles over with Mr. Taylor's merry spirit. 
His heroine learns much more than music in the great 
Metropolitan Conservatory where she studies—friendship, 
struggle and happy love,—and the reader closes the pleasant 
pages happy in her happiness. 1! 2mo, Cloth $1.50 postpaid. 
From "THE CHARLATANS.* 4 
ZONA GALE’S 


Romance Island 
Two charming love affairs, thniling perils, pervasive humor, 
most unusual scenes, a vein of piquant sentiment, a style of 
grace unmatched, unite to make of "Romance Island" a 
golden land in fiction. Pictures in color by H. C. Wall. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


apie ALICE AMES WINTER'S 


Jewel Weed 


A buoyant high-spirited story of the Great Northwest; 
cheerful and cleverly original; marked by fine dramatic sense 
and insight. A\ttractively illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 


il Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 
S $a THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY pustisHers INDIANAPOLIS 
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: py SUCCESSFUL _BOOKS dA 


0 
> | i —* 4 es " ELIZABETH MILLER’S 
| Mae Se . Saul of Tarsus 


The same splendid imagination 
which reconstructed the Age of the 
Pharaohs and revivified the glory of 
Egypt in the author's successful 
tre § THE YOKE here plays with 
lambent ‘flame about the great 
Roman world in the years 
eee succeeding the 
Crucifixion 

The scenes are laid in Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Rome and Damascus. 

Wonderful descriptions, heart 
stirring incidents, deep emotions, 
high thought and a love story of 
the purest and noblest type mark 
this most remarkable religious 
romance. 

Striking illustrations by André Castaigne 

J2mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


From “SAUL OF TARSUS" The Yoke 
A romance of the deliverance of the Children of 


Captain Lettarblair Israel from the bondage of Egypt. The interest ceo 
thoughout in the beautiful love story of an 
The first printed version of aod oye a ak which goble and a fair maid of Israel. By Elizabeth Miller. 
E. H. Sothem and Virginia H ed with 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 
such great success. Illustrations with — of the o 
Sothern production. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Song of the Cardinal 


An ‘exquisite romance in prose of the cardinal’s 
wooing and honeymoon. Illustrated by a series of twelve 
remartable photographs in color. By Gene Stratton 

orter. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


° The most complete, 
Seymour-Riley Panels gies ot aan 
poems by James Whitcomb > go hoponaanr 
Rile head lettered and decorated by Sunday-School Lessons 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. The six ever written. It*contains 
beautiful poems to which Mr. all that the Bible student 
Seymour has given such delightful and teacher want to know. 
setting are: As Created; Ike Walton's Really indispensable. Illustrated 


Prayer; God Bless Us Every One; with. the famous Tissot pictures 
The Prayer Perfect; Wet Weather and with maps, charts, designs, etc. 


| Talk, and Kissing the Rod. oan 12mo, cloth, 
im Printed as ate panels in several colors on cream 


ewe. ize, 7 10; nag ay te ee we 
mailing, 25 cents. The six-in box, $1.50, post; 





“From IN CLIVE'S COMMAND 


By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 


Tales from Dickens 
Miss Rives has done for Dickens what Lamb did 
for Shakespeare. From all sides congratulations and 
praise have come for the author's sp! performance 
of her self-appointed task. 


Sixteen delightful illustrations by Bae B. Birch. 
postpaid. 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.5 


By RAYMOND M. ALDEN 


Knights‘ of the Silver Shield 


Under this charming title are grouped stories for 
children—fairy stories, historical stories, nature stories 
—all invested with delight and grace 

Twelve pictures in color. 


Cloth, quarto, $1.25, postpaid. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


HERBERT STRANG’S 


In Clive’s Command 


Here is a fresh, strong, exciting 
story: for every boy who loves a 
manly hero and glamour of 
great events. The author has been 
called the new Henty. 

It is the tale of the daring and 
ingenious exploits of Desmond 
Burke, a plucky English” lad who 
followed Clive to victory in India. 


With spirited illustrations by W. RAINEY, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


By CORNELIA BAKER 


The Court Jester 
A fascinating story of two high-bred little ladies of 
the sixteenth century; real children with dolls and pets 
and a knack of getting themselves and othier people 
into amusing trouble: 
With thirty illustrations. 
Large |12mo, cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


By CORNELIA BAKER 


Young People in Old Places 
A story of things that that were done by two 
lively youngsters =° ~ lively faery uring 
a visit to London, P ain and Tangiers. 
Full page sidtemn oa photographs. 
Large 12mo, cloth, 1.25, jena. 


The King of Gee Whiz 


An original, rattling, rollicking story, with every 
quality that pleases children. It is all about 
Zuzu and Lulu, twins, one adorned with hair 
of malazite blue and the other with locks of 
corazine green. Their adventures in the 
Island of Gee Whiz are so funny, so very 
extraordinary, so unexpected that they 
captivate with their gaiety and _ interest. 


II |With Lyrics by W. D. NESBIT, Illustrated in colors 
Quarto, cloth, $1.25, postpaid 





CURTIS DUNHAM and 
GEORGE F. KERR'S 


A pleasant fantasy for children based on the 
fascinating legend of the Flying Dutchman 

In “The Golden Goblin” is that perfect 
combination of mirth and wonder, fun an 
adventure, nonsense, rhymes and pretty pictures 

which makes the ideal juvenile. Printed in 
color throughout. Quarto, $1.25, postpaid. 


The Famous Doll Books 


By Josephine Scribner Gates 


The Story of Live Dolls 

More About Live Dolls 

The Story of the Lost Doll 

The Story of the Three Dolls 

The Live Doll's House Party 

Little Red, White and Blue 
Allillustrated profusely by VIRGINIA KEEP 


Quarto, bound in cloth, $1.25 each, postpaid 


Books by L. Frank Baum 


The Wizard of Oz 
Printed on tinted paper and lavishly , sue by W. W. Denslow. 
The Life and -Adventures of Santa Cla 
Profusely illustrated in colors by Mary Cowles Clark. 
Mother Goose in Prose 
The Magical Monarch of Mo 
The Enchanted Island of : 
Dot and Tot of Merryland 
The above uniform with a Wizard of Oz." 
Father Goose: His Boo 


Each of the above, bound in cloth, 8vo, $1.25, postpaid 





Reveries of a 


Bachelor 


Mr. Ashe has first given to 
Ik Marvel's airy fancies and 
delicious dreams a form in 
pictures as fair and graceful 
as their form in words. 

This charming gift book is 
printed with tinted decorations 
of great delicacy on every 
page. There are sixteen full 
page illustrations in brilliant 
color and many pictures in 
the text beside. 


Sixteen Pictures in color by E. M. ASHE cf a 
Tali 12mo, cloth, in a box, $2.00, postpaid. Drawn by E. M. ASHE 


HAROLD MacGRATH'S 


Hearts and Masks 


°A simply delicious detective story."—BosTON JOURNAL. "A 
peculiarly ingenious story, light and cheerful.""— NEw YorK HERALD. 
Done in a most readable manner."—PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 


Illustrated in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS'S 


The Social Secretary 


"A clean crisp story in which clever people in act and conversation 
furnish entertainment of a rare sort." —BOsSTON HERALD. "The Social 
Secretary is a success with a big S..—NEw YorK PREsS. Pictures 


in photogravure by C. F. Underwood, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL’S 


The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella 


The tale of a great heiress in the days of 
George the Third. Bnght with wit and the 
flashing of blades, and as full of alluring 
variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 
A brave romance of true love. 
With twelve pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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A book containing many 
pictures in full color by 


Howard Chandler Christ 

of the woman beautiful in 

her endless variety and 
charm. Accompanied by 
appropriate text in verse. 


\ 
S 
) 


Comprising exquisite examples of 
the most striking types in the wide range 
of the artist’s dazzling genius and 
dedicated to Mrs. Christy. 

In the decorations, which appear on 
every page, Earl Stetson Crawford has 


Nooad Chatler Chiise\ 


7 x 10 inches. 


Printed in color. 


Boxed, $3.00 net. 


interpreted the spirit 
of the whole with 


Post 18 cts. great sympathy. 


OTHER CHRISTY BOOKS 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
Uniform with the Christy-Riley book, “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” This is the first publication of 
the complete version of this favorite poem, comprising 
twenty stanzas. Fourteen of these have never before 
been printed. Printed in colors throughout. 
Cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Evangeline 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A 
book uniform with “* The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Over forty full-page illustrations, 
many in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford. 

Cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 


The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-page illustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley's complete reading version of this 
famous poem was first published in this sumptuous 
form. It continues unceasingly to enjoy the popularity 
that met its first appearance. 

Bound in cloth boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Courtship of Miles Standish 


The famous Christy-Longfellow Book. 
With forty-two full-page illustrations, many 
of them incolor, by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Ralph Fletcher Seymour and 
Earl Stetson Crawford. 

Octavo, cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


The Last Ride Together 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


With Six Full-Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. S. Coburn, 


Very handsomely printed in colors. 


Crown Svo. 


$2.75 


Large Paper Edition printed on genuine Japan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 


Reminiycenses of Bishops and Archbishops 


By HENRY CODMAN PoTTER, Bishop of New York. 8vo. 


The Ohio River 


A Course of Empire 
By ARCHER B. HULBERT 
Author of ‘‘Historic High- 

ways of America,”’ etc. 

S8vo. 100 illustrations. 

Net, $3.50 

A consecutive narrative 
of the most important his- 
toric incidents connected 
with the river, combined 
with descriptions of some 
of the most picturesque 
scenery and delightful ex- 
cursions into its legendary 
lore. 


On the Great 
American 
Plateau 


By T. MITCHELL PRUDDEN 
Wanderings among Can- 

yons and Buttes in the 

Land of the Cliff-Dweller 

and the Indian of today. 

Crown Svo, with 68 original 

illustrations and a map. 

Net, $2.00 


The Heart of Hamlet’s 
Myvtery 


THE BEST 
NEW NOVELS 


A Spinner in the Sun 


By MyrTLE REED Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


The Saint (Il Santo) 


By A. FoGazzarRo. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 


The Sword gf Wealth 
By HENRY W. TuHomAsS Cr. 8vo. $1.00 
The Man gf Property 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY Cr, 3vo. $1.56 


A Son gf the People 


By BARONESS ORCzY. Cr. 3v0. $1.60. 


The Shock gf Battle 


By PaTRIcK VAUX. Frontispce Cr, 8vo. 
$1.50 


No. I01 
By WYMOND CAREY 
Illustrated. Cr, 8vo. $1.50. 


Ihe Scarlet Pimpernel 


By BARONEsS Orczy, IIl. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 


With 13 Portraits in Photogravure. $2.00 


Romance of the 
Italian Villas 


ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY 
Author of ‘‘Romance of the 
Bourbon Chateaux,’’ etc. 
A delightful blending of 
history, art and romance. 
Fully carries out Guizot’s 
suggestion: Ifyou are fond 
of romance, read history.’’ 


Svo. With 9 Photogravure, 
1 colored, and 44 other illus- 
trations. Net, §3.00. 


Cathedrals and 
Cloisters of the 
South of France 


By ELsi—E WHITLOCK ROSE 
With 4 Photogravure and 
200 other Illustrations from 
original photographs by Vida 
Hunt Francis, and a Map. 2 
Volumes, 8vo. Net, $5.00. 
Deals with the cathedrals 
of the provinces of Prov- 
ence, Languedoc and Gas- 
cony, presenting many 
fresh and interesting side- 
lights on the history of these 
most fascinating structures 


Princesses and Court Ladies 


By ARVEDE BARINE, author of ‘‘Le Grande 


By KARL WERDER, Translated by ELIZABETH 
WILDER, Introduction by W. J. ROLFE. 
An extraordinary piece of German criticism, 

which must now be regarded as one of the 

landmarks of the literature devoted to the study 
of the Prince of Denmark. Crown Svo. Net, 


$7.50. 
Shelburne Evvayy 


FourtTH SERIES. By PAUL ELMER MORE 
Contents; The Vicar of Morwenstow, Fanny 
Burney, A note on ‘‘Daddy’’ Crisp, George 
Herbett, John Keats, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles Lamb Again, Walt Whitman, William 
Blake, The Letters of Horace Walpole, The 
Theme of Paradise Lost. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $1.25 


Mademoiselle,’’ etc. > 
The stories of several ladies who played im- 
portant roles in the great world—full of 
romantic interest, vividly picturesque, and 
written with easy grace and vivacity. 
8vo. Illustrated. Net, $3.00. 


David Garrick and His Circle 


By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS 
A life of the greatest of English actors, a 
record of his triumphs, a study of his methods, 
and also a broad picture of the social life of 
the day. 


8vo. 32 tllustrations. Net, $2.75 


New Illustrated Catalogues, 52 pages sent on application 


At All 
Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
and LONDON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


Author o 
The Undertow =. ({'7.....  _ROBERTE. KNOWLES 


A story of victorious struggle for the mastery with life’s undertow, told with fervor and pathos — 
the sympathy that helps, not the scorn that scorches. $1.50. 


Adventures of Billy Topsail |___Norman puncan 


A ripping story of adventure by sea, an ideal boy’s book. Everybody, young or old, who has 
read Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island” or ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” will find the same charm in this 
Northern tale, with an individuality all its own. Illustrated, $1.50. 


My Old Bailiwick | OWEN KILDARE 
Sketches from the Parish of My Mamie Rose. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
Kildare was a real Bowery Man. ‘There his wits were sharpened and his intellect has survived 
and triumphed, His sketches are brilliant and pathetic—his story one of the last of the district. 


Philip Loring Allen a RALPH CONNOR’S 


america's, = | ll) THE DOCTOR 


Awakening Ralph Connor's power as a novelist here 


The Triumph of Righteous- approaches maturity. He compels alter- 
’ nate tears and laughter as in his other 


ness m High Places. PF) A tales; but in skilful disposal of material and 
Net, $1.25. . . in conception and development of plot, he 

we : : , far surpasses all his previous work. The 

A striking interpretation of the Doctor himself deserves to stand as an 
moral wave as touching the aver- if ' ideal type of vigorous manhood. $1.50. 


age man in politics and business. 75.000 
: 9 


It has been aptly called ‘‘ A new 
Declaration of Independence.” 


Fairest Girlhood |: wiic2ifiminicc” [MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manu- 
facture of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘‘ Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman- 
heart and become standard as a gift for young women. Illustrated, quarto, cloth, mez, $1.50. 


Makers of Modern English W. J. DAWSON 


A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set, et, $6.00. 

Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, xet, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, zet, $1.50. 
The Times Saturday Review says: ‘‘ Mr. Dawson is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and ex- 
tremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are sympathetic, 
impartial, acute, interesting and sane.” 


Prose You Ought to Know __ [Eiited by JOHN R. HOWARD 


From an experience wide and varied Mr. Howard has drawn the material for this volume. The 
book is popular in form and style, and aims to be a handy guide to the favorite spots in one’s 
memory of great writers. Printed in two colors, met, $1.50. 


Hymns You Ought to Know _[_Eéited by HENRY F. COPE 


A Selection of One Hundred Standard Hymns, together with short introductory biographical 
sketches. As poetic literature, apart from their musical association, they have peculiar attraction. 
Printed in two colors, met, $1.50. 


Poems You Ought to Know _[_Fiited by E. W- PEATTIE 


As a collection of many chords by true singers, as a treasure box of precious memories, as a gift 
book of sweet companionship, this book of selected ‘‘ poems you ought to know” is admirable. 
Printed in two colors, met, $1.50. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 
Listening to God Edinburgh Sermons | HUGH BLACK 


A new volume by the author of the popular gift book ‘“Friendship.’”” Mr. Black has resigned his 
Edinburgh pulpit to accept the chair of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


The Fortune of the Republic [NEWELL DWIGHT BILLIS 


And Other Addresses upon the America of To-day and To-morrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value 
to Society,” “The Investment of Influence.”’ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.25. 


Paths to the City of God [|__F.. W- GUNSAULUS 


This volume succeeds and supplements “Paths to Power.’’ In the few months since the publica- 
tion of this first series of sermons by the Pastor of Central Church, Chicago, there have been issued 
five editions, _12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. 


The Philosophy of Christian |__HENRY W. CLARK 
Experience 


Studies in the Art and Science 


of Religion EDWARD A. STEINER 


Marcus Dods in the _—_ p Ana says: 
“Not twice in a generation does any one 
meet with so valuable an analysis of On the Trail of the 
experimental religion.” Cloth, net, $1.25. 


J. Wilbur Chapman 
S.H. Hadley of immigrant 


W More difficult than the mountain, more wear- 
ater Street ing than the desert, is the trail here followed 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Sekar Meade Mintdtin Sais Rois alee, and pictured in vivid colors. A revelation that 
wonderful record of saving grace. From every should set America thinking and her statesmen 


side comes request for the story of the life of 4 : 50 
Hadley. None knewthis man and his work, to action. Illustrated, net, $1.50. 
his struggles and his victories, better than Dr. 


J. Wilbur Chapman. 


The Universality of Jesus LL JOUNSTON ROSS 


The purpose is “not so much to pursue an intellectual interest as to try to serve a religious need. 
It presents the query: “Is not this generation wistfully subconscious of its distance from the 
Christ of the Bible?” 12mo, cloth, net, 75 cents. 


Living in the Sunshine L_BANNAH W. SMITH 


“Widely known as the author of ‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,” Hannah Whitall Smith 
shows in the present volume a familiarity with the difficulties in 7 Christian experience. 
To many readers it is likely to be the most vital message of their Christian experience.”—Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. 


me Mohammedan World « To-Day L__ASYMrosium 


Edited by JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., 8. M. ZWEMER, F.R.G.8., E. M. WHERRY, D.D. 


A symposium on the present condition and outlook of Mohammedanism from the experience of 
Christian Missionaries at the centers of Mohammedan influence. The book is cyclopedic in its 
information, authoritative, comprehensive and up-to-date, Illustrated, net, $1.50. 


The Meaning and Message of the Cross L_BENEY_C MABIE 


A work that will rank high as a careful, constructive study of the atonement, and its relation to 
the world’s evangelization. It is both a strong and most satisfying volume. Cloth, net, $1.25. 


Messages to Workingmen L__ CHARLES STELZLE 


Mr. Stelzle’s books and his statements are brief and pointed but strong and forceful. Warnings 
alike to labor and capital and religion as expressed by the ministry and the pew. 12mo, cloth, 
net, 50 cents. 
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HOLIDAY SEASON 1906-1907 





Books Suitable for All Tastes 


*..*Send for Our Complete Catalogue 


AN ALBUM OF CLEVER DRAWINGS 


Comic Sport and Pastime 

By Alan Wright and Vernon Stokes. 48 pages 
of illustrated verse with black and white 
pictures, and 12 full-page colored drawings, 
cleverly caricaturing the popular sports of 
the day—Fishing, motoring, hunting, golfing, 
etc., etc. Size 14xIo inches. Oblong. 
Litho board cover. $1.50. 


FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations 


From Ancient and Modern English and For- 
eign Sources, choice, brilliant and sugges- 
tive of thought. Alphabetically arranged. 

30,000 references, with an exhaustive Subject 
Index. Now Ready In one volume, demy 
8vo, cloth, $2.50; 34 morocco, gilt top, $4.50. 
“An exceedingly valuable store of wise sayings.” — 

The Beacon, Boston. 

“Of marked excellence for the reference library.””— 
nter-Ocean, Chicago. 


Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls 


of England and Wales 

Their Legendary Lore and Popular Ilistory. 
By JohnTimbs and Alexander Gunn. Em- 
bellished with 12 full-page, most interesting 
photogravures from the newest and best 
views of the subject procurable. 3 vols, 
large crown 8vo, gilt tops, boxed, $5 00, or, 
3% polished morocco, elegant, gilt tops, per 
set $12.00. 


AN AMUSING BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Pixie Pickles 


The adventures of Pixene and Pixette in their 
woodland haunts. The illustrations, by 
Harry B. Neilson, are very effectively exe- 
cuted in tints on a black ground, and are 
full of life and humor. The descriptive text 
in prose and verse is by G. E. Farrow, 
author of the ‘‘Wallypug,’’ etc. Size, 123 
xIoinches. Litho board cover. $1.50. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY CLEVER BOOK OF TOYS 


Living Toys 
A wonder book for girls and boys. Adapted 

from the French of G. Montorgueil by Mrs. 
Harold Neill. The illustrations, in colors, 
by ‘“‘Job,’’ Size, 10%x8 inches, picture 
board cover, beveled edges and cloth back. 
$1.50. 

“Come, let us into Toy-land peep, 

And see what’s done while children sleep.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Leslie Brooke’s Nursery Picture 


Books 
The Golden Goose Book 
Containing ‘‘The Story of the Three Little 
Pigs,’’ ‘‘Tom Thumb,’’ ‘‘The Three Bears’’ 
and ‘‘The Golden Goose.’’ Illustrated with 
32 full-page pictures in colors, and numer- 
ous black afl white illustrations in the text. 
In an artistic cloth binding, stamped in gold 
and colors, Size, 1ox8 inches. Net, $2.00. 


ALSO IN SEPARATE FORM 


Leslie Brooke’s Nursery Stories 
The History of Tom Thumb 
The Story of the Three Bears 
The Golden Goose 
The Three Little Pigs 
Each with beautiful illustrations printed in art 
tints and in black and white. Size, 1ox8 
inches, Heavy cartridge paper covers, each, 
50 cts. 
A CLEVER AND DISTINCTIVE NOVEL 
The Crucible of Circumstance 
By Percy J. Brebner (better known as ‘‘Chris- 
tian Lys’’). A romance of to-day. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A NEW CHILDREN’S OBJECT BOOK 


What is This? 


An object book for children, with 26 pages of 
beautiful colored pictures, and rhymes so 
arranged as to bring in the object shown, 
mounted on strong cardboard leaves. Size, 
9% x634 inches, Varnished board cover, 
with cloth back, $1.25. 


The Famous “Peter Rabbit” Series 
All by Beatrix Potter 

THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1906 Is: 

The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher 

UNIFORM WITH 
The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin 
The Tailor of Gloucester 
The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 
The Tale of Two Bad Mice 
The Tale of Mrs. Tiggy- 

winkle. 


THE TALE OF 
Mp JEREMY FISHER 





Art board covers. Each, §50c. 





*,*OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF ADVERTISED PRICE BY 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 36 E. 22d St., New York City 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE SEASON’S ART BOOK 
The Chateaux of Touraine 


The text by Maria Hornor Lansdale, superbly illustrated in color by Jules Guérin and from photographs in 
black and tint. A companion volume to ‘*Italian Villas’? by Edith Wharton. Rich binding. $6.00 net; postage 27¢. 


New Light on Lincoln The Funniest Book of the Year 


. i rance 
Lincoln The Lawyer Seeing F 

, | ” With Uncle John 
By Frederick Trevor Hill, Member of the New York 


Bar, Author of ‘*The Accomplice’’, ete. By Anne Warner, Author of ‘‘Susan Clegg and Her 


Friend Mrs. Lathrop’’ 

The most interesting biographical work «f the Not since the days ot ‘‘Innocents Abroad’’ has 
season. The full story, hitherto untold, of Mr. | there been such an amusing story of American tourists, 
: Uncle John’s one idea of seeing Europe is to cover as 
much ground as possible in a day, and there are two 
nieces with him, and a lover tags on behind. _ Illustrated 
photographs and documents. $2.00 net; postage rgc. | by May Wilson Preston. $7.50. 


Lincoln’s achievements during his twenty-four years as a 
practicing lawyer. Richly illustrated by reproductions of 


Don-a-Dreamy 
By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS. 


‘‘Not since the publication of ‘Sentimental Tommy’ have we seen such a delightful imaginative, artistic 
story of young love .... The most genuine and fascinating love story published for several years.’’"— Boston 
Transcript. $17.50. 


THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Price $7.00 each. New issues this year: Hale’s 
‘‘The Man Without a Country’’; Emerson’s ‘‘Friendship’’ and ‘‘Character’’; and ‘The Proverbs of Solomon’’. 
Popular issues include ‘Poor Richard’s Almanack’’, ‘*The Rubaiyat’’, ‘‘Sonnets trom the Portuguese,”’ etc. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Queen Silver-Bell and Racketty-Packetty House 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Two beautiful fairy stories. A new era is inaugurated by Mrs, Burnett in her field of juvenile writing,—here 
are the first two books in a delightful little series, illustrated in color by Harrison Cady. Price only 60c¢ each. 
Grown peop’e as well as children will enjoy them. 


The Crimson Sweater 


By Ralph Henry Barbour. A new boy’s book by one of the most popular writers,—author of 
‘“‘The Honor of the School,’’ etc. The chief character isa manly, bright lad, stanch to his ideals of right 
and fair play, whatever he is doing. [Illustrated by Relyea. $7.50. 


The Boy’s Life of |The Bible for Young | Further Fortunes of 
Abraham Lincoin People Pinkey Perkins 


By Miss Helen Nicolay, and based | Arranged for the reading of boys and | By Captain Harold Hammond, U. 
upon the great work of her father girls, with some parts omitted and ... Telling the adventures 
and John Hay. Illustrated by the whole work put into new ot a healthily mischievous clever 
Hambidge. $7.50. divisions. Illustrated. $7.50. boy. Illustratedby Varian $7.50. 


Send for richly illustrated fall catalogue, It contains a list THE CENTURY co., 


of books for children especially selected according to the ages se 
of the children. A helpful guide to holiday purchasers. Union Square, New York 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 





Castles and Chateaux of Old 


Touraine 
And the Loire Country 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN, 
Author of ‘‘The Cathedrals of France.’’ 


Eight colored plates and 50 full-page illustrations 
JSrom drawings by Blanche McManus. Boxed, $3.00. 


Uniform with ‘‘Little Pilgrimages Among 
English Inns,’’ etc. 


Among Bavarian Inns 
By FRANK Roy FRAPRIE 


With many illustrations in duogravure from 
original photographs taken by the author, $2.00. 


Uniform with ‘‘The Art of the Louvre,”’’ 
‘The Art of the Vatican,”’ etc. 


The Art of the Dresden Gallery 
By JuL1a DEW. ADDISON 


Author of ‘‘The Art of the National Gallery,’’ 
‘‘The Art of the Pitti Palace,’’ etc. 
Octavo, decorative cover, profusely illustrated in 
duogravure. Boxed, net, $2.00. 


A Delightful Holiday 
Edition of 


In Colonial Days from 


By NATHANIEL 


9 
HAWTHORNE Page % 
8 colored plates and 38 List 


text illustrations by Frank 
7. Merrill. Boxed $2.50. 


A Unique Volume of Travel 
A Woman Alone in the Heart 
of Japan 
By GERTRUDE ADAMS FISHER 


With frontispiece in color, and 32 reproductions 
JSrom original photographs. Boxed, $2.50. 


Rambles on the Riviera 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 
Author of ‘‘Rambles in Normandy,’ ‘‘Rambles 
in Brittany,’’ etc. 
With frontispiece in color, and 32 full-page plates, 
Jrom drawings by Blanche McManus. Boxed, $2.50. 





L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers - BOSTON 











HOLIDAY BOOKS 





“The Young Prospector” 
The search for the Lost Gold Mine. By 
Edwin J. Houston. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


“The Young Rangers” 
A story of the conquest of Canada. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Author of the 
‘*War of the Revolution Series,’’ ‘‘Colo- 
nial Series,’’ etc. Illustrated. 351 pages. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


“Dale and Frazer, Sheepman 
A story of Colorado sheep-raising. By 
Sidfo F. Hamp. Illustrated. 312 
pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Old Colony Days” 


Stories of the First Settlers and How 
Our Country Grew. By Mary Hazelton 
Wade. Author of “‘Ten Little Indians”’ 
**Ten Big Indians,”’ ‘‘Indian Fairy Tales” 
(The Indian Books). Ten Illustrations. 
190 pages. Cloth. 75 cents. 


“Dorrance Doings” 
A story. By Carolyn Wells. Author 
of ‘‘The Dorrance Domain” I \lustrated. 
351 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Six Girls and Bob” 


A story of Patty-pans and Green Fields. 
By Marion Ames Taggart. Illustrated. 
330 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Polly’s Predicament” 
A story. By Nina Rhoades. Author of 
‘Ruth Campbell’s Experiment.”  Illus- 
trated. 341 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


“Indian Fairy Tales” 
As told to the little children of the wig- 
wam. By Mary Hazleton Wade. Author 
of **Ten Little Indians,’’ “Ten Big In- 
dians,”’” and ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Old-Time 
Stories Series,” etc. Five illustrations. 
240 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 
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It seems to us that the present-number is a fairly good example of our 
purpose in life—not simply to be well-dressed, which is incidental, but to be 
of some real use in the world. The touches of holiday attire are all well 
enough, but the actual practical aid toward holiday doings is of far more 
account. We would feel deeply disappointed if this December number should 
not prove of solid help to many. And the purpose to help, which governs all 
our plans for the coming year, we know is the real Holiday Spirit, that can 
sincerely give Holiday Greetings. 


AS TO PLANS FOR THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


The three most prominent names are—Hovenden, Burnett, Fenollosa. 

HOVENDEN: A three-color frontispiece reproducing his “Bringing 
Home the Bride ;” reproductions, also, of first sketches made for his “Breaking 
Home Ties ;” and a most.sympathetic article on Hovenden’s Life and Career, 
by the Rev. Dr. E. Pfatteicher. 

BURNETT: Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will be the “Authors’ 
Number” subject, considered in-articles by Ella Hepworth Dixon, an eminent 
English journalist, “Pend2nnis,’ and others, with illustrations from new 
photographs. 

FENOLLOSA: The subject of the frontispiece portrait will be Mary 
McNeil Fenollosa (“Sidney McCall”) from a new, unpublished photograph ; 
accompanied by an article on Mrs. Fenollosa, by Miss Anne Heard Dyer, 
presenting her in unknown phases. 

Among the Timely Topics will be one by Talcott Williams, on Why the 
Novelists are Turning D-amatists. 

Literature’s Losses in 1906, by Warwick James Price, will be a valuable 
record of necrology. 

The regular departments will be in evidence, as usual. In addition, in 
January, there will be the first instalment of a new department, 


The Clergyman’s Study Table, 


under the special oversight of the Managing Editor, assisted by clergymen 
of various denominations. The purpose is not to give a few long reviews, 
but many brief “points and pointers” on current religious books. 


MAGAZINE COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Do not fail to notice the surprisingly low rates of THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY in combination with the leading magazines, as outlined on pages 
following the reading matter of this number. If you should fail to get our 
Special Catalog be sure to send for it before ordering your 1907 magazines. 

Communications may be addressed to C. T. Chester, Managing Editor ; 
Mrs. N. B. Carson, Literary Editor; H. N. Tolles, Circulation Manager—all 
in care of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY—Five Cents a Copy; Fifty Cents a Year. 
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The Hymn of the Angels 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Hush! the last bird-note dies softly, 

Low whisper the winds in the trees; 

Tender the mother her babe folds 

In shadow of bright angel wings. 
Draw the bow ever so lightly— 
Let the clear music soft flow; 
Angels, sing sweetly, sing low. 


Princeling, Heaven-sent and holy, 
Child of promise, meek and lowly, 
Rest—as Thou didst in the manger, 
With Thy star above Thee shining— 
Angels and the Father keep Thee, 
Heav’n and Earth Thy guardians be. 


High in the sky the great stars gleam, 

The darkness grows deeper below; 

Flowers around droop their fair heads, 

The trees’ leafy eyelids close slow. 
Sweep with soft touches the fine strings— 
Chorus the song of the birth; 
Angels, sing “Peace upon Earth!” 


Little Saviour, precious Christ Child, 
Messenger so meek and mild; 
Bearer of the Heav'nly grace-gift, 
Rest—while all the world rejoices. 
Angels Thy glad triumph sing, 
Earth and Heaven crown Thee King! 








The Kipling Number 


Kipling’s new book, Puck of Pook’s Hill, 
comes just in time for Christmas. The 
editors of THE Book News MonTHLy 
honor this new Kipling, who is once more 
the old Kipling, by making their Christ- 
mas issue a Kipling number—an easier 
task were Mr. Kipling less shy. How- 
ever, the articles and pictures printed 
ought to give the general reader a very 
clear conception of the author of “The 
Recessional,” and of his work as valued 
by literary critics and the public. 





Bouguereau’s ‘‘Evening Hymn to the Virgin’’ 


The Virgin surrounded by angels is 
a favorite theme of the French painter, 


In the 
World of 
Letters 








William Adolphe Bouguereau. (1825- 
1905). The sweet, sad face of the 
mother is characteristic of all; and the 
Babe is always portrayed with tender feel- 
ing for the simplicity and innocence of 
childhood. 

Bouguereau loved color, and worship- 
ped form. Some critics speak of his 
“pretty faces,’ and claim this invariable- 
ness of beauty to be unreal. The pic- 
tures are all idealizations—surely no 
grave fault. Bouguereau’s close study of 
classic mythology intensified his naturally 
Greek perceptions. He saw in all things 
generous proportions, smoothness of 
outline, abundance of color. His angels, 
his madonnas, his peasants, his mytho- 
logical representations, take form in glori- 
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fied flesh. Similarity of method and regu- 
larity of line make his pictures plainly 
recognizable. 





THoMaAs A. DALY 


Whose book of verses, Canzoni, strikes a new and 
distinctive note 


Most of Bouguereau’s paintings—more 
than five hundred—exclusive of his mural 
decorations, are in private collections, and 
are therefore difficult of accessibility. 


‘*The Shuttle’’ as a Serial 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new 
novel, The Shuttle, began in the “Century” 
for November. Apparently it is the 
story of an international marriage—the 
union of an American heiress and an 
English nobleman. Scarcely a new theme, 
but promising, in Mrs. Burnett’s hands, to 
develop into a virile, interesting study of 
a big social question. 


Hall Ca‘ne Preaches Temperance 


Drink is a small volume—a novel—by 
Hall Caine. It was written seventeen 
years ago, but the author refused every 
offer made for it, because he would not 
have it placed side by side with his other 
fiction. Finally, however, he made an 
agreement to have it issued at the price 
of sixpence per volume, with no advance 
payment for himself. This is in order 


that it may reach into the humblest dwell- 
ing places in Great Britain. Published in 
England, the little book has already had 
an enormous sale; indeed, it looks as if 
a quarter of a million copies would be 
disposed of. It is not yet said whether 
or not the volume will appear in America. 


Corelli Day in England 


London cables that a certain brilliant 
mind has recently exerted itself in find- 
ing new names for the days of the week. 
It is suggested that the English hereafter 
identify Monday with Alfred the Great; 
Tuesday with Sir Philip Sidney; Wed- 
nesday with Lord Nelson; Thursday with 
Sir Herbert Edwards; Friday with David 
Livingston; and Saturday with James 
Chalmers. Sunday was left open, to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s infinite delight. With a 





EDWARD PEPLE 


Who collaborated with Cyrus Townsend Brady in writing 
Richard the Brazen 


little chuckle our inimitable dramatist 
asks: “Why not let Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli draw for the honor?” 

One of the American papers offers its 
counsel with a characteristic facetious- 
ness: “If England desires reform let us 
humbly recommend Theodore Roosevelt 
for the post of master of ceremonies!” 


ss —. 










A Poetic Revival 


What inference are we to draw? 
Thomas Nelson Page has gone back to 
poetry ; Richard Harding Davis has prac- 
tically abandoned the novel for drama; 
and plays like Jeanne D’Arc, by Percy 
Mackaye, and Nero, by Stephen Phillips, 
to say nothing of Barrie’s Peter Pan, and 
Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, are being 
written. Are the days of the Elizabeth- 
ans, the glory of Shakespeare, coming 
back to us? Has the novel as a school of 
manners, a vehicle of reform, even as a 


In the World of Letters 
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mode of entertainment and amuse- 
ment, failed us? Has some _ unkind 
fairy hidden away the treasured 
elements of which stories are made? 


What matter? The days of romance will 
come again hard upon a poetic revival; 
for poetry and the play stir men’s imag- 
inations, stimulate their romantic feelings. 
We have patiently endured through an 
era of artificial literary production. The 
world has grown too old in its own wis- 
dom. Let the spirit of song renew youth 
in our hearts once more. 


A LITERARY FAMILY 


Mrs. Elizabeth Duer and her daughters, Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, and Miss Caroline Duer 


Mrs. Duer’s latest novel, 7he Prince Goes a-Fishing, has just been published 
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EMILY Post 


In the garden of her home at Tuxedo, New York 


The Biography of a Premier by a Premier 


Lord Rosebery follows up Winston 
Spencer Churchill’s biography of his 
father with a volume of reminiscences that 
has Lord Randolph Churchill for a central 
figure. There are facts here, and a point 
of view very interesting to note; the 
whole is presented with dash and bril- 
liancy that recommend themselves to 
those who appreciate the “intimate” biog- 
raphy. Many things that a son could not 
with propriety include are in this book; 
whereas the official “Life” dealt chiefly 
with Lord Churchill’s career, this study 
has more of the personal element; it tells 
the story in a series of anecdotes in which 
the flavor of personality—both the per- 
sonality of the writer and that of the sub- 
ject—is very pleasant to the taste; 
whether that taste be biographical or liter- 
ary, or a combination of both. 


Our Formidable Novelists 


If one had the time it might be inter- 
esting to make a list of new novels worthy 
to be included in a library accessible to 
young men and women. It is safe to say 
that most of the “popular” fiction would 





be omitted from such a compilation. The 
Call of the Blood, for instance, scarcely pre- 
sents itself for the contemplation of other 
than a sophisticated reader. Just what 
harm the problem novel does, how much 
it contributes to the aggregate of human 
misery, cannot be determined; but if 
writers with the gifts of Hichens would 
pause to ponder, they might well lay down 
their pens—a just act of renunciation. 
The Garden of Allah was inspired; it is 
pitiful to see its author plunged into such 
a morass of mud as this which is typified 
in his newest story. Like a blow it comes 
upon one that there is a deplorably small 
number of clean, wholesome stories which 
have any literary worth. 


Stories Churchill Would Have Liked to Write 


“Books I Should Like to Have Writ- 
ten” is the heading of a recent symposium 
in “Sunday Magazine,” suggested by the 
remark of a popular novelist that of all 
books she would most like to have written 
George Meredith’s The Egoist. Booth 
Tarkington also chooses The Egoist ; Ger- 
trude Atherton says The Federalist; 
Meredith Nicholson decides on Henry 
Esmond; Mary E. Wilkins Freeman de- 
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clares for Les Miserables; Agnes C. Laut’s 
choice is “one of those old pagan sagas” 
of Norway or the far North; and Harold 
McGrath selects The Three Musketeers. 
Apropos of this Kipling number, Winston 
Churchill’s reply is especially worth quot- 
ing. He writes: 

The books that I read oftenest and take the 
keenest pleasure from are Kipling’s earlier 
short stories about India, and I believe that 
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that of treating all classes of life of a country, 
high and low, rich and poor. A human life 
is so intricately bound up with other human 
lives, that the truest and most lasting por- 
traits in fiction are apt to be those in which 
the surrounding characters are most ably de- 
picted. 


When Laurence Hutton Met Kipling 


The late Laurence Hutton, in the book 
Talks in a Library, tells a story of Kip- 





EMILY Post 


The author of Purple and Fine Linen in her library 


I should rather have written some of these 
than anything else in fiction that I can think 
of. 

I am aware that it may seem a rather sin- 
gular preference for me, because, as you 
know, I cannot write short stories myself. 
Through Kipling I feel that I know India 
better than any foreign country in the world. 
For atmosphere, for depth of human interest 
and passion, for humor, for the striking qual- 
ity of being able to set down the reader ina 
jungle, in a teeming Oriental city, in a desert, 
or to perch him in a little village swinging 
on the top of a Himalaya precipice, he is to 
me marvelous. The stories have another 
quality which in my opinion is an essential, 





ling that shows the latter in a character- 
istic mood. It was at the old University 
Club, at a luncheon given by Mr. Gilder 
to Kipling; and Hutton, who arrived 
late, was introduced to the famous story- 
writer. Almost at once Kipling dispensed 
with ceremony, and sitting down with his 
arm over Hutton’s chair, said :— 

“TI didn’t realize at first, Hutton, who 
you were. Dear old Wolcott Balestier, 
your friend and mine, tried so hard to 
bring us together in London and _ else- 
where, and now he is gone and I don’t 
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a clever juvenile 


understand it at all. He died so sud- 
denly and so far away; we had so much 
to say to each other, and now I have got 
to wait so long before I can say it.” 
Later, just after Kipling’s recovery 
from the severe illness that kept the whole 
world astir for weeks, Hutton wrote, “I 
am so glad, dear man, that you did not 
go to have that talk with Wolcott, for he 
can afford to wait better than we can.” 


Kipling and the Children 


Those who know him say that Kipling 
is an adept at entertaining children. While 
convalescing at Lakewood, New Jersey, 
he spent much of his time with a group of 
little people, whom he kept wide-awake 
with his wonderful stories. 


Shakespeare’s Message in Brief 


It is rather refreshing to find the 
“Atlantic Monthly” printing in one issue 
two such charming studies as Bradford 
Torrey’s “A Relish of Keats,” and “My 
Shakespeare Progress,” by Martha Baker 
Dunn. In the latter article we are af- 
forded this succinct conclusion :— 

In short, Shakespeare’s message is the 
message of a robust manhood and woman- 
hood: Brace up, pay for what you have, do 
good if you wish to get good; good or bad, 
shoulder the burden of your moral responsi- 
bility, and never forget that cowardice is the 
most fatal and most futile crime in the cal- 
endar of crimes. 


A Poem That Merits Commendation 


Mr. Rupert Hughes, in “Appleton’s” 
for November, had a dainty bit of verse, 
full of feeling and poetic instinct—a 
kindly, counseling guide to the child who 


has just reached the first-reader stage. 

It is one of the most charming of recent 

pieces of poetry, and well worth quoting. 
Wir A First READER. 


Dear little child, this little book 
Is less a primer than a key 

To sunder gates where wonder waits 
Your “Open Sesame!” 


These tiny syllables look large; 

They’ll fret your wide, bewildered eyes; 
But “Is the cat upon the mat?” 

Is passport to the skies. 


For, yet awhile, and you shall turn 
From Mother Goose to Avon’s swan; 

From Mary’s lamb to grim Khayyam, 
And Mancha’s mad-wise Don. 


You'll writhe at Jean Valjean’s disgrace; 
And D’Artagnan and Ivanhoe 

Shall steal your sleep; and you shall weep 
At Sidney Carton’s woe. 


You’ll find old Chaucer young once more, 
Beaumont and Fletcher fierce with fire; 
At your demand, John Milton’s hand 
Shall wake his ivory lyre. 


And learning other tongues, you'll learn 
All times are one; all men, one race: 
Hear Homer speak, as Greek to Greek; 

See Dante, face to face. 


Arma virumque shall resound; 


And Horace wreathe his rimes afresh; 
You'll rediscover Laura’s lover; 
Meet Gretchen in the flesh. 


Oh, could I find for the first time 
The “Churchyard Elegy” again! 
Retaste the sweets of new-found Keats; 
Read Byron now as then! 


Make haste to wander these old roads, 
O envied little parvenue; 

For all things trite shall leap alight 
And bloom again for you! 
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An Intimate View 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


F you should walk down one of the 
winding roads of the pleasant Sus- 
sex country near Etchingham, Eng- 
land, any fine summer day, the 
chances are that you would see a well- 
knit man, perhaps knee-deep in the wav- 
ing rye, talking in animated fashion to a 
group of farm laborers. You would see 
his brown hair straggling under an old 
golf cap; his clear brown eyes flashing 
through gleaming spectacles; his face 
alight with eager interest; and you would 
at once observe that here was an ener- 
getic, vigorous personality. Or perhaps 
a little later you might meet this same 
keen-eyed man conversing eagerly with 
the fishermen down at the sea-washed vil- 
lage, or discussing circuits with a group 
of linemen stringing telephone wires on 
the highway. This alert, interested man 
is Rudyard Kipling, and the fleeting 
glimpse you have had into part of his 
method of life may serve to give some 
idea of how he obtained that marvelous 
mastery of detail, and that astonishing 
grasp of human things, which have made 
him well-nigh a wizard among writers. 
For years people have read Kipling’s 
books and known very little of the man 
behind them. Healthy-blooded as some 
of these books have been, veritable trum- 
pet-blasts of a new and virile school, the 
impression has been created that Kipling 
does not love his fellows. No error could 
be greater. Go to those far-away Indian 
towns where first he dreamed his dreams 
of literary empire—where the Soldiers 
Three leaped into life, and the Depart- 
mental Ditties were sung. There, where 
he touched human existence at every 
point, you will hear him called “Ruddie” 
Kipling. Ask the troopers who scaled the 
heights, and the men who served the guns, 
and they will tell you that he is a real man 
among men, for he has eaten of their 
bread and salt, tramped their hazardous 
trail, and watched “the deaths they, died” 
under the Eastern skies. 
It is not snobbishness that has kept 
Kipling away from people since he came 


back from India: it is a very well devel- 
oped diffidence. Once past the threshold 
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of his house and you will find a healthy, 
hearty greeting. Those keen brown eyes 
will flash with pleasure ; his hand will grip 
yours tight. If you should come from 
America you will find yourself telling, in 
a whirlwind, all the latest news of the peo- 
ple and things in which you both have a 
common interest. Perhaps he will take 
you to his den up under the gables of his 
fine old Elizabethan house; and while he 
sits cross-legged on the time-worn win- 


early and works in his den from nine until 
twelve. He writes prose slowly and care- 
fully. Kim, for example, was rewritten 
several times. But with his verses it is 
different. He composes the stanzas as he 
strides along the road or through the field, 
and when he has them clearly in his mind 
he comes back and writes them like a 
streak. His memory is amazing. He can 
recite page after page of the Bible, and 
he can repeat whole chapters of Scott. 





A CHINESE CONCEPTION OF KIPLING 


A portrait by Jeem Koo-ee, of Swatow, China. Painted in colors on silk 


dow-sill you will hear of his crops, his 
motor, or his family. You will hear noth- 
ing of his books, unless you ask him. 
This is the real Kipling, whose verses, 
cabled to a waiting world, flash always 
the spirit of the Anglo-Saxon triumphant. 


His home life is very simple. He rises 


He knows thousands of lines of English 
verse by heart. 

It is an interesting fact not generally 
known that his first great stories, the 
Plain Tales from the Hills, were written 
as space-fillers for his newspaper in Cal- 
cutta. Often they had the ignominy of 
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‘MULVANEY IN THE HANDS OF THE SIX COOLIES”’ 


An illustration for Kipling’s Mulvaney stories, painted by Jeem Koo-ee, of Swatow China 


being done in a rush as “turn overs’ —that 
is, to be used as reading matter alongside 
advertisements. Many times did Kipling 
add chapters as he stood at the “stone” 
in the composing room making up the 
paper. Yet so perfect was the workman- 
ship, so vital the quality, that these re- 
markable tales triumphed over the com- 
monplace circumstances of their birth. 

In the afternoon Kipling goes over his 
farm, which is large and very productive. 
He has a number of tenants, and he takes 
the keenest interest in their work. The 
live stock claims his attention, too. He 
will be more likely to tell a visitor that 
he has a prize chicken than to discuss 
English politics. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist, and takes a spin nearly every 
day. He went at motoring just as he went 
at his study of life—with the result that 
he knows every detail of his car, and can 
take it apart and put it together. 

When Kipling lived in India his habit 
was to prowl around and meet all kinds 
of people—fakirs from the foot hills, sol- 
diers from the front, sailors just in from 
perilous passages. From these he gleaned 











the knowledge that studs his books. So 
with his life in England. No laborer is 
too lowly to engage his attention. No 
matter whom he meets, he knows some- 
thing in which that person is interested. 
That is why he gets on so well with them. 
Kipling spends six months of the year 

at his English farm, and the other six 
months at the estate near Capetown, 
South Africa, bequeathed to him for life 
by his friend, the late Cecil Rhodes. Be- 
tween these men there existed a close 
friendship. It was perfectly natural that 
Kipling, the herald of imperialism, should 
understand the large vision of the master- 
builder of the South African empire. It 
was Kipling who paid him that noble 
tribute : 

Dreamer devout by vision lead 

Beyond our guess or reach: 

The travail of his spirit bred 

Cities instead of speech. 


Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul. 
You hear many stories about the enor- 
mous price received by Kipling for his 
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work, and some of them are true. He re- 
ceived, for example, $25,000 for the serial 
rights of Kim. He receives twenty-five 
cents a word for the serialization of any 
of his stories. He has received a dollar 
a word for verse. Yet he refuses to ac- 
cept a penny for his patriotic poems, such 
as “The Recessional.” 

There is a very graceful act connected 
with Kipling that few people know. For 
years no literary man received so many 
requests for his autograph. He hit on 
this plan to supply all who wanted them, 
and to do a good deed at the same time: 
he sold the autographs for a dollar apiece, 
and presented the proceeds to the Fresh 
Air Fund of the “New York Tribune.” 
As a result the fund has been increased 
by thousands of dollars. 

His modesty is sincere. Once a party 
of tourists stopped in the road in front 
of his house and stood for a while. 


“That’s the penalty of being a great 
man,” said one of the author’s guests. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Kipling; ‘they 
are looking at this fine old Elizabethan 
place.” 

Kipling talks very rapidly. ‘There is 
little, if any, of what is commonly known 
as the English accent. He really talks 
more like an American than an English- 
man. 

Once he was talking about men and 
manners to some friends. Suddenly, in 
that quiet way he has of plunging into 
things, he said: 

“IT suppose most people think I am a 
snob. Well, my job is to try not to be 
one.” 

This is Kipling the man: a simple, mod- 
est, high-minded English gentleman, with 
the enthusiasm of a boy, yet the under- 
standing of ages. 





THE EDpITorRs oF ‘*THE FRIEND’’ IN THEIR OFFICE 
The war correspondents, Perceval Landon and Julian Ralph, printed a newspaper in 
South Africa while waiting at Bloemfontein before marching to Pretoria. 


Kipling was staff contributor on the paper 
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Kipling in Prose and Verse 


By Talcott Williams 


HE Kipling of twenty years ago is 
renewed in Puck of Pook’s Hill. This 
group of instantaneous photo- 
graphs from the days of the 

Roman to the days of Henry have his 
early capacity for absolute vision. All 
that the kodak can see Kipling can see. 
There is here, as in Plain Tales from the 
Hills (1887), the compelling word, the 
vivid phrase, and the irregular but pene- 
trating sentence. The merest shred of 
childish fantasy connects these tales—pure 
tale, but alive with the deeper note of 
existence. Always the courage, the en- 
durance, and the loyalty of men in a 
womanless world, whose very evils and 
woes are masculine. As in all of his work, 
too—a thing often forgotten—there is the 
sound base of complete knowledge. No 
detail has been missed, no fact forgotten. 

Just twenty years ago Departmental 
Ditties appeared in their pale yellow cov- 
ers, with irregularly printed pages on the 
succulent paper of the Anglo-Indian press. 
In the interval this man of forty-one has 
overspread the sky of the Englishry. He 
had no predecessor. He will leave no 
successor. A dozen years ago, before he 
was thirty, he had created for himself a 
new field in the short story, and a new 
order in verse. He found India unknown ; 
he left it known. First of western writ- 
ers, he has laid bare the inner secret of 
the East. Those who know it, know that 
Kim is not merely better than other books 
on the East. It is alone. Nowhere else 
can the West learn the fashion in which 
the East addresses itself to the things of 
the spirit and the things of the flesh. The 
old Thibetan abbot is a creation without 
example, a very Melchizedek of fiction, 
and like him ruling in peace. 

For the federation of the British empire 
Kipling has done more in his short span 
than all who have labored for two genera- 
tions to weld that unwieldy bulk by the 
fire of emotion on the anvil of circum- 
stance. His prose on this is often dull. 
His verse has sounded a note all the Eng- 
lishry listen for wherever the race is on 
guard—in lonely’ outposts where some 
young lieutenant waits a Moro attack, 





some English subaltern sees the sun set 
over Khyber pass, or some young engi- 
neer holds order in a Spanish-American 
mining camp. Where the race is doing 
its greater work, sending out “the best it 
breeds,” there is Kipling—to warn, to in- 
spire, and to encourage. 

He created a new world for children in 
The Jungle Book, and his parables will live 
as the highest achievement of his tongue 
in a field where fewer have won success 
than in any other in the wide round of 
letters. Just So repeated this note, less 
skilfully, and to less purpose. 

His work is still in mid-career. Whether 
it will last as a body no man can now tell. 
Part will live. Single stories have so shot 
the center that time cannot pluck the 
quivering arrow from the bull’s-eye. But 
he has chosen to produce prodigiously. 
His longer novels are already barely read. 
He has written columns which are 
merely good descriptive prose of the 
average newspaper order. He has his ex- 
travagances. His verse is at points and 
places dull. Technique has had him by 
a too knowing nose, and has led him 
through many a dreary catalog of the 
engine room and the mechanic. Always 
prating patriotism, he is not at home 
in his own country. He is as provincial 
as Apuleius, and like him comes to the 
center of his empire a stranger, knowing 
better its bye-ways and outposts. The 
Light that Failed is a travesty of English 
feeling. But with all these deductions and 
limitations he has done the short story as 
it never was done before, and is likely 
never to be done again. 

He has never drawn a woman. He has 
seen fighting men, and has adored them 
as admiration only comes to a man who 
has never shared in action. His Soldiers 
Three, for all their clansmen, will live as 
the fighting types of three races. He has 
shaped his style in the exigent stress of 
the newspaper. He has the idiomatic habit 
in many tongues. In all he has a genius 
for patois. He enjoys a supreme con- 


cision. His touch with the tongues of the 
East has stripped him of the dread of 
Words 


grammar and the fears of syntax. 
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are plastic to his touch, and fall to the 
haifline of his modeling, vivid as life. 

His prose began far greater than his 
verse, but his verse has outgrown his 
prose. It is harsh to ears attuned to the 
Victorian line. It has been profoundly 
influenced by the survival in English folk- 
song of the Saxon double accent. It is 
part of the reversion to the earlier move- 
meént of our verse apparent in an entire 
school, of which Whitman is chief. If 
Kipling’s verse lacks beauty, it has power. 
You will find that none is more read, or 
more felt, by the young man or woman 
under twenty, on whom Tennyson’s liquid 
lines pall. 

In his verse, in his method, and in his 
dogma, Kipling registers the universal 
reaction of the English-speaking lands 
from the peace-dreams, the humanities, 
the artificial melodies, and the slow, lin- 
gering, sympathetic, suggestive prose or 
verse of the Victorian period. To-day 
Kipling, full of brute assertion, of the 
echo of past battles, and the coming of 
new war, red with the trampling of the 
nations, has the ear of the Englishry in 





all its homes. When he raises his shrill 
voice all its lands hearken. He knows 
its mind. Its ultimate purpose he has 
laid bare. Democracy and all its works 
he has hated with the set, habitual hate 
familiar in all genius, by nature a class 
apart. None the less, he has immeasur- 
ably strengthened the democratic tide of 
the day by making it conscious of its im- 
perial possibilities. To the larger half 
of the English-speaking race he is never 
just nor fair. But this country has ceased 
to be troubled by small things, or worried 
by prophets without understanding, so 
they be prophets. If their work be great 
it is grateful. It is enough that the glory of 
all men who fashion this English speech, 
to stir the hearts of women and touch the 
thoughts of men, is the common glory 
of all who use a great tongue, the greater 
because Kipling has wrought in it. His 
work has helped to make the race one. 
His verse has taught both branches its 
burden and its privilege, its duty and its 
destiny, under two flags, but with one 
speech, one law, and one ideal of liberty 
through law. 
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Kipling Before He Was Famous 


Personal Reminiscences 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


N the fall of 1889, as | remember, 

there came to my office—that of 

managing editor of “The Inquirer” 

( Philadelphia )—a short, well-built 
young man, who introduced himself as 
an Anglo-Indian traveling homeward via 
the “States.” He said he was a news- 
paper than. ‘At this I receded a trifle, for 
I expected an application for a position, 
and there were no vacancies. It appeared, 
however, that he was only after informa- 
tion, though my recollection is that he 
offered about ten short stories at a modest 
price. These were not accepted, much to 
my later regret. He spent the whole night 
in the office, and regaled me with many 





KIPLING AT TWENTY 


At that time he was in a Lahore newspaper office and 


was writing his greatest short stories 


stories of India and Japan. He had just 
spent several months in the latter country, 
in which I was particularly interested, as 
I had some hope of making a journey 
thither myself. Upon my explaining this 





he became enthusiastic, and, sitting down, 
drew a rough map of Japan, indicating the 
places I ought to see, but which were 
not named in most of the guide-books. 

Later on I expressed a desire to know 
of places in India I should visit when I 
got the chance. Most agreeably he drew 
another map, and jotted down the names 
of some particularly notable places in 
Benares which I should by no means miss. 
He was exceedingly modest, and never in 
the least intrusive. He displayed the same 
interest in the mechanical as in the edi- 
torial departments of the paper, and paid 
especial attention to the process of zinc 
etching, just then coming into vogue, and 
to him entirely unfamiliar. That night I 
folded up the manuscript he had left, and 
placed it in my desk at home, among a 
lot of other papers. If I caught the name 
of my visitor it made no impression on 
me. In consequence when, a few years 
later, I was moving my household gods, 
and looking through my desk to sort out 
papers I found the maps and memoranda 
which until then I had completely forgot- 
ten, | was amazed to see at the bottom 
the now familiar signature, “Rudyard 
Kipling.” 

Most unfortunately the papers were all 
destroyed by a fire which burned un many 
of my precious autographs and manu- 
scripts. 

This is the story of my introduction to 
Kipling. I have never met him since. 
But some years later, when on the edi- 
torial staff of “McClure’s Magazine,” I 
had a good deal of correspondence with 
him, especially concerning his novel, Kim, 
which was published serially in the maga- 
zine, and for which, I believe, was paid 
the largest sum ever given an author for 
serial rights. I was pleased to see in it 


references to some of those places which 
he had described to me so glowingly some 
years before. 

' There are those who suppose that Kip- 
ling writes easily, and changes nothing 
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after it is once on paper. I know of no 
author who has a greater tendency to 
change and change again until it suits him. 
My recollection is that Kim was rewritten 
five times, three times after it was set in 
type. I think the most interesting manu- 
script I ever saw was that of the page 
proofs of this book after it had been twice 
in type. It was filled with marginal cor- 
rections, some of minor and many of 
major importance. The author sought 
ever to get exactly the right word or 
phrase for his purpose, and that manu- 
script was a terror to compositors—all the 
more so because Kipling is extraordinarily 
particular about having every word and 
punctuation mark inserted just as he 
wrote it. 

I believe that the people of America 
did not like Kim as well as was expected, 
and this was due to the fact that it told 
of things and had an atmosphere with 
which they were entirely unfamiliar. But 
the people of India, and all Britons who 
understood the situation, were enthralled 
with it because of its absolutely photo- 
graphic accuracy. The skies of India, the 
heat, the passions, the people—all of that 
peculiar environment of the East—were 
described as never before or since. And 
at a cost to the author which it is diffi- 
cult to estimate! When he lay sick in 
New York, in 1899, he spoke continually 
of this book, which was then well ad- 
vanced in his mind, and which after so 
many changes was finally produced. It 
was about this time that I met William 
Archer, the well-known Scotch dramatic 
critic of London, in New York City. He 
said his first surprise on reaching America 
was while riding on a “tram-car” to his 
hotel, when the motorman asked him the 
latest news of Kipling’s condition. 

Kipling’s care in manuscript is shown 
by the fact that he once cabled a poem to 
this country for publication in “Mc- 
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Clure’s.” So careful was he in every 
punctuation point that when published he 
said there was not the slightest deviation 
from the original. At times, when a care- 
less proof-reader or editor took the slight- 
est liberty with his copy he would express 
his mind in no uncertain terms. I believe 
he was the first foreign author who hired 
permanently a copyright lawyer in this 
country to see that there was no violation 
of his rights. He has been accused of 
being rather close in money matters, but 
I am sure an author has as good a right 





“THE NAULAHKA”’ 


A house Kipling built and lived in at Brattleboro, Vermont} 


to protection as a seller of a patented 
article, and Kipling’s action has been good 
for authors on both sides of the Atlantic. 
During the Boer war I cabled Kipling’s 
agent in London to know if he had any 
stories to sell. He answered that he had 
a certain number of stories containing so 
many words, at twenty-five cents a word. 
All of them were ordered. But before 
they were dispatched Kipling had worked 
them over and lengthened some of them 
so that they were a good deal longer than 
the original estimate, but he asked only 
the sum originally named. He was will- 
ing to stick to his bargain, but not to let 
— leave his hands until it satisfied 
im. 








Egyptian Atmosphere and a New Novel 





By A. J. Drexel Biddle 


NE of the most important novels of 
the coming year is Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker’s The Weavers. The scenes of 
the story are laid in modern Egypt, 

immediately before the English occupa- 
tion, and a young Anglo-Saxon is the 
hero. The background of the story is 
provided in a number of excellent descrip- 
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tive paragraphs—Sir Gilbert’s individual 
expression of the profound admiration, 
the undercurrent feeling of awe, with 
which the modern sojourner in Egypt is 
inspired. 

That atmosphere of the past which en- 
velops the land of the Nile, and casts such 
a potent spell over the modern observer, 
gives to Egypt an air of perpetuity, of 
everlastingness. The pyramid of Cheops, 
the sphinx, the temples and tombs at 
Karnak and at Thebes, have stood there 
for centuries, silent, dominating, fasci- 
natingly old. One can. easily picture one- 
self back in ancient Egypt—back among 
the ancestors of these fellahin who people 
the scene to-day. Direct from the Egyp- 
tians of five thousand years before Christ 
can the descent of the fellah be traced. 
More warlike races have come and con- 
quered, have deteriorated and disap- 
peared; but the ancient Egyptian stock 
has remained. 

Egypt is primarily a country of monu- 
ments. Of these none stand out more 
prominently than the Great Pyramid. To 
be sure, there are numerous lesser pyra- 
mids; but this, built in the reign of 





Cheops, and which occupied one hundred 
thousand men twenty years in the build- 
ing, remains “the most prodigious of all 
human constructions.” 

Menilek, the present powerful monarch, 
and Christian king of Abyssinia, is doubt- 
less descended from the captive king rep- 
resented in the opera of Aida. He claims 
also to be the direct descendant of one 
of the three wise men who followed the 
star to Bethlehem, and saw the new born 
Christ. It is thus that he explains his 
Christianity and the Christianity of his 
people. When the Abyssinians defeated 
the Italians in battle some years ago many 
Italian officers were taken captive. To 
these officers the Queen of Abyssinia 
showed some Christian relics; and it is 
said she exhibited, as one of her treas- 
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ures, the manger in which Christ was 


’ born! 


In its connection with Biblical history 
Egypt belongs to the Old Testament 
rather than to the New. The actual great 
oppressor of the children of Israel was 
Rameses II, called Rameses the Great. 
The Pharaoh of the Exodus was Meneph- 
thah, and the Bible tells us that he pur- 
sued the children of Israel when Moses 
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led them out of Egypt. We are told that 
when the children of Israel were come to 
the Red Sea the waters parted, and 
allowed them to cross in safety to the 
other side. But when Pharaoh’s army 
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pursued, and were come into the midst of 
the sea, a miracle caused the waters to 
roll down upon them, so that Pharaoh’s 
troops were drowned. 

Now the inference might be drawn that 
Pharaoh perished at this time himself; 
but Egyptian history, as we find it pic- 
tured on the walls of the old temples, 
tells us that Menephthah did not pursue 
the Israelites in person further than the 


western shore of the Red Sea. There he 
waited while six hundred of his troops 
pushed on. But the chariots sank in the 
mire, the tide rose rapidly, and the men 
and horses and cars became so involved 
that before they could get ashore the 
water rushed upon them and they were 
all drowned. Pharaoh lived for some 
years after the flight. 

To-day travelers of world-wide exper- 
ience declare that Egypt is at once the 
most picturesque and most interesting of 
all countries. It has the most ancient 
history, the greatest art and architecture ; 
and it has become the favorite haunt of 
the artist, the author and the historian. 

To go back to Sir Gilbert and his new 
story: David, the Quaker hero of The 
Weavers, is made to stand on the Makat- 
tam Hills—his back against one of the 
forts which Napoleon built in his Egyp- 
tian days—while he surveys the land- 
scape before him: 

At his feet lay the great mosque and the 
citadel, whose guns controlled the city, and 
could pour into it a lava stream of shot and 
shell. The Nile wound its way through the 
green plains, stretching as far to the north 
as eye could see between the opal and mauve 
and gold of the Libyan Hills. Far over in 
the weStern vista a long line of trees, twining 
through an oasis flanking the city, led out to 
a point where the desert abruptly raised its 
hills of yellow sand. Here—enormous, lonely, 
cynical—the pyramids which Cheops had 
built and the stone sphinx of Ghizeh kept 
faith with the desert, in the glow of a rain- 
less land, reminders ever that the East, the 
mother of knowledge, will by knowledge 
prevail; that, 

“The thousand years of thy insolence, 

The thousand years of thy faith, 
Will be paid in a fiery recompense, 

And a thousand years of bitter death.” 
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The Christmas Rose 


By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


Of medieval days, 
Or missal—of a soul grown tired 
Of Latin litanies, 
Hath come, unmarked by moil of time, 
This closely margined Christmas rhyme :— 


r ROM some illumined folio 


This tender tale of Madelon, 
The little maid forlorn, 
Who, back behind the Orient Kings, 
That night the Christ was born, 
Stood weeping in the cattle-cave, 
The while the rest their treasure gave. 


Stood weeping, for to see their gold, 
And frankincense and myrrh, 

And think that He, the Babe divine, 
Should have no gift from her! 

To whom, so standing, like a flame 

Of holy light, an angel came. 


And took her gently by the hand, 
And led her just outside 

The entrance to that sacred place, 
And questioned why she cried. 

Whom then the little shepherdess 

Thus answered in her deep distress :— 


“Good Angel, woe is me, who heard 
Thy chorus sing so clear, 
With father in the field, that I 
Come empty-handed here! 
Oh, would this dark and wintry hour 
There was but one bright summer flower 


That I might fetch—all fragrant and 
Begemmed with star-lit dew, 

For Him they worship as their King, 
And with them worship too: 

sut, bearing naught, I stand alone— 

Alas, alas for Madelon!” 


Thus quoth she. But that moment, lo, 
A shining crimson cloud 

Descended softly through the night, 
And did them both enshroud! 

And then, amidst it, with his rod, 

The angel smote the frozen sod. 


And there, obedient burst forth, 
At Madelon’s own feet, 
A rose earth had not known till then, 
Pure white and wondrous sweet; 
And ere the cloud had passed away 
She knelt—as one who kneels to pray— 


And took it from the angel’s hand, 
And then with eager heart 
Bore it, unmindful of the gloom 
Within, to where, apart, 
The light-encircled Mother kept 
Deep watch—and gave it Him who slept. 


Which, when they saw, the Sages three, 
In adoration bent, 

Did count it wisely—each to each— 
A sign from heaven sent, 

That He, the Holy, Undefiled, 


Should be thus worshiped by a child. 


And one declared her snow-white flower, 
(Thus ends the ancient tale), 

Was heavenly token, too, that hearts 
Like hers would never fail 

Henceforth to find some gift upspring 

For each true wish to serve this King. 


Copyright, 1906, by A. W. Bomberger 
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The Love Affairs of Literary Men 


By Myrtle Reed 


Author of ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace,’’ and ‘‘The Master’s Violin’’ 


IV. Laurence Sterne 


gyman, Laurence Sterne, was a 

veritable “Light o’ Love.”” He was 

susceptible to woman’s charm from 
his earliest years, and his biography is 
strewn with his various attachments. 

It is recorded of one of his ancestors 
that he was always “naturally averse to 
marriage, and sometimes, dreaming he 
was married, wept in his sleep very 
much.” If this be true Dame Nature was 
certainly avenged in after years in the 
person of the timid gentleman’s talented 
descendant. Another member of the 
Sterne family also came to distinction, in 
Ireland, as defendant in an action for 
damages for running away with the wife 
of another Irish gentleman. 

The “mercurial and sublimated compo- 
sition within him” was held accountable, 
by the Reverend Laurence, for many of 
his vagaries. At the age of twenty-eight 
he was married to Miss Elizabeth Lumley, 
who is generally considered his first love. 
The courtship lasted at least two years, 
for Miss Lumley seems to have kept her 
ardent lover in suspense, with coquetry 
and a wisdom that might well have been 
a leaven in the dreary wastes of marriage. 

“Love is one of the most A-gitating, 
B-ewitching, C-onfounded, D-evilish af- 
fairs of life—the most E-xtravagant, 
F-utilious, G-alligaskinish, H-andy-dandy- 
ish, and L-yrical of all human passions.” 
So Sterne follows it through the alphabet ; 
and this would seem to indicate that the 
torment which raged in the breast of the 
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young parson was the genuine manifesta- . 


tion of the miracle. 

The inevitable separation occurred, and 
with it the inevitable letter from the be- 
reaved lover. 

“That hour you left D’Estella,” he 
writes, “I took to my bed, worn out by 
fevers of all kinds.” 

In speaking of their mutual friend, a 
“Miss S—,” he says: “What can be the 





cause, my dear L—, that I have never 
been able to see the face of this mutual 
friend but I feel myself rent in pieces?” 

He was induced to stay with “Miss S—” 
for an hour, during which time he “burst 
into tears a dozen times” and was visited 
“with affectionate gusts of passion.” 
Presently “Miss S— was constrained to 
leave the room and sympathize in her 
dressing room,” so the lover’s grief was 
probably too great to be borne by an out- 
sider. 

“One solitary plate, one knife, one fork, 
one glass!” laments Mr. Sterne. 

I gave a thousand penetrating looks at the 
chair thou hadst so often graced, then laid 
down my knife and fork, and took out my 
handkerchief and clapped it across my face 
and wept like a child. I do so this moment, 
My L.; for as I take up my pen my poor 
pulse quickens, my pale face glows, and tears 
are trickling down upon the paper, as I trace 
the word L. 

Serious indeed is a passion which ob- 
scures man’s regard for his dinner! 

Miss Lumley became very ill, and her 
lover was deeply concerned. One night 
as he was sitting at her bedside, she said 
to him: “My dear Lawry, I can never be 
yours, for, I verily believe, I have not long 
to live. But I have left you every shilling 
of my fortune.” Shortly afterward her 
health began to improve, and in 1741 they 
were married in the cathedral. 

The expected happiness was of short 
duration. It is possible that Mr. Sterne 
was no more fitted for marriage than for 
the ministry. He himself greatly mar- 
veled that “Nature, who makes everything 
so well to answer its destination, and yet, 
at the same time, should so eternally bun- 
gle it, as she does, in making so simple a 
thing as a married man!” 

Mrs. Sterne lost her coquetry and her 
youthful charm, and settled down, con- 
tent to be a country parson’s wife and no 
more. As her husband’s peculiarities grew 
apace she found herself more and more 
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unable to understand them, and finally 
developed a patient and unvarying acqui- 
escence, which must have been wearisome 
to a man of Sterne’s temperament. 

Had she had a sense of humor all might 
have been well, for indeed there are few 
situations in life which the salt of humor 
cannot redeem. “As to matrimony,” he 
once said, “my wife is easy and I should 
be a beast to rail at it.” 

And again, in Tristram Shandy, he 
writes: 

“Cursed luck,” said he, biting his lip, “for 
a man to be master of one of the finest chains 
of reasoning in nature, and have a wife at the 
same time with such a head-piece that he can- 
not hang up a single inference within-side of 
it to save his soul from destruction!” 

It is Sterne’s humor, and that alone, 
which has kept him alive in the memory 
of his kind. We find it cropping out 
everywhere—in the parish register, and in 
his accounts. For instance, when the “‘re- 
tired, thatched house” was repaired, he 
made the following entry in his account 
book: 


A. Dom. 1741., 
Laid out in sashing the house £12 
In stuccoing and bricking the hall 4 6d 


In building the chair house, 5 

In building the par. chimney, 

Spent in shaping the rooms, plastering, un- 
derdrawing, and jobbing, God knows how 
much! 

The following year a little girl was born. 
She was baptized and christened Lydia— 
but died the following day. Five years 
later another girl was born, also chris- 
tened Lydia, who grew to maturity. By 
his great love for this child Sterne has 
redeemed many of his faults and failings. 
The light of the will o’ the wisp burned 
steadily for her. 

But in spite of Lydia the chains of mar- 
riage grew irksome and clanked heavily. 
When his daughter was about twelve 
years old he fell in love with Kitty Four- 
mantelle—a beautiful girl in her twenties. 
He wrote voluminously and ardently to 
his “Dear, Dear Kitty,” and that attrac- 
tive young woman treasured every letter. 

“IT love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
will love you to eternity. I have 
but one obstacle to my happiness, and 
what that is you know as well as I. 

God will open a door, when we shall some 

time be much more together. . .. I 

pray to God that you may so live and so 
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love me as one day to share in my great 
good fortune.” 

At various times he writes thus to his 
inamorata; and at other times as an 
elderly relative might to a young woman 
of whom he was very fond. For instance: 

My Dear Kitty:—I have sent you a pot of 
sweetmeats and a pot of honey, neither of 
them half so sweet as yourself; but don’t be 
vain upon this, or presume to grow sour upon 
this character of sweetness I give you; for if 
you do, I shall send you a pot of pickles (by 
the way of contrarys) to sweeten you up and 
bring you to yourself again. Whatever 
changes happen to you, believe me that I am 
unalterably yours, and according to your 
motto, such a one, my dear Kitty— 

“Qui ne changera pas qu’en mourant.” 

es 

Life must have been a veritable living 
death to Mr. Sterne, if his heart changed 
only at dissolution. Shortly afterward he 
forgot Miss Fourmantelle. His letters 
grew paternal, then cool, then ceased alto- 
gether. A phoenix rose successively out 
of the ashes of each dead love. 

“The Widow,” “Lady Percy,” “Mrs. 
H.,” the Toulouse charmer, and the innu- 
merable grisettes, all had their little day. 
In the whirl of London society, where he 
was courted, petted and flattered by the 
great, he forgot Kitty, Mrs. Sterne, and 
even Lydia. “The English Rabelais” had 
written Tristram Shandy; popular ap- 
proval was set upon the book, which was 
daring, even in a licentious age; and as 
the last shreds of the tattered cassock 
were blown away he published Parson 
Yorick’s Sermons. 

Regarding Mrs, Sterne he says: “She 
declares herself happier without me—but 
not in anger is this declaration made, but 
in pure, sober, good sense, built on sound 
experience.” Yet, shortly afterward, he is 
again home, writing another volume of 
the book and reading to his wife, who sat 
and knit as she listened. 

At last he went to Paris, and sent for 
his wife and daughter to come to him, 
giving most minute directions about the 
journey and planning for every contin- 
gency that might arise. His last letter 
to his wife, in this series of directions, is 
even affectionate. He writes :— 

Now, my dears, once more pluck up your 
spirits; trust in God, in me, and in yourselves. 
Write instantly and tell me you triumph over 
all fears. Tell me Lydia is better and a help- 
mate to you. You say she grows like me. 
Let her show me that she does so in her 
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contempt of small dangers, and fighting 
against the apprehension of them, which is 
better still. Dear Bess, I have a thou- 
sand wishes, but have a hope for every one 
of them. You shall sing the jubilate. So 
God bless you, adieu. Believe me your af- 
fectionate, 
L. STERNE. 

Memorandum: Bring watch chains, tea- 
kettles, knives, cookery book, etc. You will 
smile at this last article. So adieu. 

At Dover, the Cross Keys; at Calais, at the 
Lyon d’Argent. 

They lived happily in France for some 
little time, then Sterne received notice 
from his physicians that the air of the 
place was too sharp for his lungs, and 


that he must return to England. Mrs. 
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Sterne liked France, and was determined 
to stay there, so he went alone, resigned 
to the separation from his wife, but with 
sincere regret at parting from his daugh- 


ter. He remained in Paris long enough to 
fall in love again. To his friend Hall he 
wrote: 


I have been for eight weeks smitten with 
the tenderest pains that ever human wight 
underwent. I wish, dear cousin, thou couldst 
conceive (perhaps thou canst, without my 
wishing it,) how deliciously I cantered away 
with it the first month—two up, two down— 
always upon my haunches along the street, 
from my hotel to hers—at first once, then 
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twice, then three times a day—until at length 
I was within an ace of setting up my hobby 
horse in her stable for good and all. 

I might as well, considering how the ene- 
mies of the Lord have blasphemed thereupon. 

The last three weeks we were every hour 
upon the doleful ditty of parting—and, my 
dear cousin, how it altered my gait and air— 
for I came and went like any condemned 
carl, and did nothing but mix tears and jouer 
des sentiments with her from sun rising to 
the setting of the same; and now she is gone 
to the south of France. 

The amours of Yorick were considered 
public property. At one time in London, 
when Sterne was talking loudly about 
some man who had neglected his wife, 
and suggesting as a fit punishment that he 
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should “be hung up at his own door,” 
Garrick, the actor, returned, _ slyly, 
“Sterne, you live in lodgings!” 

The affair with Lady Percy, who was 
considered somewhat easy of morals, 
came next. He wrote to her: 


Does it give you pleasure to make me more 
unhappy, or does it add to your triumph that 
you have turned a man into a fool, whom the 
rest of the town is courting as a wit? I am 
a fool—the weakest, the most ductile—the 
most tender fool that ever woman tried the 
weakness of—and the most unsettled in my 
purposes and resolutions of recovering my 
right mind. . . I know nothing but sor- 
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row—except this one thing, that I love you, 


(perhaps foolishly, but) 
Most sincerely, 
L. STERNE. 

This attachment, it is to be presumed, 
followed the usual course of the tender 
passion, and died out. His daughter, 
Lydia, was now grown; and a French 
gentleman, whose name is not known, 
wrote to Mr. Sterne asking for her hand. 
He also asked how much money Mr. 
Sterne could give her as a dowry, and 
how much she would have at his death. 
Tristram Shandy himself might have dic- 
tated Sterne’s reply: 

Sir, I shall give her ten thousand pounds 
the day of marriage. My calculation is as 
follows; she is not eighteen, you are sixty- 
two—there goes five thousand; then, Sir, you 
at least think her not ugly, and as she has 
many accomplishments—speaks Italian, &c. 
I think you will be happy to take her on my 
terms, for here finishes the account of the 
ten thousand pounds. 

The emotions of the French gentleman 
are not described, but he did not marry 
Miss Sterne. 

It was now time for A Sentimental 
Journey, in which Mr. Sterne went a- 
pleasuring through France, though his 
French was inaccurate and usually amus- 
ing. Several affairs of the heart are re- 
corded in its pages, where Yorick, the 
victim, is but thinly disguised. 

During the latter part of 1776, before 
A Sentimental Journey was finished, he met 
“Eliza”—who seems to have been his last 
love. She, like many of the others, was 
married. Her husband was “Daniel 
Draper, Esq., Counsellor at Bombay.” 

Mrs. Draper found the Indian climate 
trying, and her husband sent her to Eng- 
land, with her children. Sterne was mak- 
ing a Christmas visit; after finishing the 
ninth book of Tristram, and met her— 
quite by accident. 

At first, he was not pleased with her 
appearance. She was pale, sickly and un- 
happy. Later, as he knew her better, he 
discovered her potent charm. “Nor ever 
was there,” he said, “nor will there be, 
that man of sense, tenderness, and feel- 
ing, in your company three hours, that 
was not or will not be your admirer and 
friend in consequence of it.” 

They had mutual friends, at whose 
home they frequently met. Eventually, 
Yorick took the public into his confidence 
regarding this new fancy. People began 
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to talk, and an English traveler, passing 
through Marseilles, where Mrs. Sterne 
and Lydia then were, made them fully 
acquainted with the new London scandal. 

Mrs. Sterne, with unexpected spirit, 
said that she “wished not to be informed.” 
Lydia wrote to her father, telling what 
they had heard, and what her mother had 
said. Mr. Sterne replied that “he hon- 
oured her mother for her answer,” and 
then attempted to justify himself, saying: 

*Tis true I have a friendship for her; but 
not to infatuation. I believe I have 
judgment enough to discern hers and every 
woman’s faults. 

Many a man, more discerning and more 
critical, has been shipwrecked upon the 
rock of that same belief. 

His letters to Eliza, it is true, are not 
like those he wrote to his wife in the days 
of their courtship. But while muscles de- 
velop and strengthen with use, the slen- 
der threads of sentiment do not. The 
violence of an affection ultimately impairs 
it, with a nature like Laurence Sterne’s. 

Ten of his letters to her have been pre- 
served, and all of them indicate affection 
and devotion, if not love. He was no 
longer young, however, and the spell of 
the little blind god is not the same at 
sixty as at twenty-eight. Yet he writes 
to her as follows: 


I cannot rest, Eliza, though I shall call 
on you at half past twelve, till I know how 
you do. May thy dear face smile, as thou 
risest, like the sun of this morning. I was 
much grieved to hear of your alarming in- 
disposition yesterday; and disappointed, too, 
at not being let in. 

Remember, my dear, that a friend has the 
same right as a physician. The etiquettes 
of this town (you'll say) say otherwise. No 
matter! Delicacy and propriety do not al- 
ways consist in observing their frigid doc- 
trines. 

I am going out to breakfast, but shall be 
at my lodgings by eleven, when I hope to 
read a single line under thy own hand that 
thou art better and wilt be glad to see thy 
Bramin. 

9 o’clock. 

It is uncertain whether or not the scan- 
dal reached India, but, none the less, Mr. 
Draper decided that his wife and children 
had wandered long enough, and sent for 
Eliza to come home. She was ill again; 
Sterne pleaded with her to remain for 
good; the ship was delayed ; and for some 
time the matter hung in the balance. He 
wrote: 


I wish to God, Eliza, it was possible to 





postpone the voyage to India for another 
year. For I am firmly persuaded within my 
own heart, that thy husband could never 
limit thee with regard to time. 

I fear that Mr. B has exaggerated mat- 
ters. I like not his countenance. It is ab- 
solutely killing. Should evil befal thee, what 
will he not have to answer for? . .. He 
will be an outcast, alien—in which case I will 
be a father to thy children, my good girl! 
Therefore take no thought about them. 

But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put 
off all thoughts of going to India this year. 
Write to your husband—tell him the truth of 
your case. If he is the generous, humane 
man you describe him to be, he cannot but 
applaud your conduct. 

I am credibly informed that his repugnance 
to your living in England arises only from 
the dread, which has entered his brain, that 
thou mayst run him in debt beyond thy ap- 
pointments and that he must discharge them. 

That such a creature should be sacrificed 
for the paltry consideration of a few hundred 
is too, too hard! Oh my child, that I could 
with propriety indemnify him for every 
charge, even to the last mite, that thou hast 
been of to him! With what joy would I give 
him my whole substance—nay, sequester my 
livings, and trust the treasures Heaven has 
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furnished my head with, for a future sub- 
sistence! a 

Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if ever you 
are such, do not think of giving yourself to 
some wealthy nabob—because I design to 
marry you myself. 

My wife cannot live long—she has sold all 
the provinces in France already—and I know 
not the woman I should like so well for her 
substitute as yourself. ’Tis true, I am ninety- 
five in constitution, and you but twenty-five 
—rather too great a disparity this!—but what 
I want in youth, I will make up in wit and 
good humour. 

Not Swift so loved his Stella, Scarron his 
Maintenon, or Waller his Sacharissa, as I 
will love and sing thee, my wife elect! All 
those names, eminent as they were, shall give 
place to thine, Eliza. 

Tell me, in answer to this, that you approve 
and honour the proposal and that you would 
(like the Spectator’s mistress) have more 
joy in putting on an old man’s slipper, than 
associating with the gay, the voluptuous, and 
the young. 

Adieu, my Simplicia! 

Yours, 
TRISTRAM. 
Making proposals of marriage, to be 


carried into effect as soon as his wife was 
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dead, seems to. have been quite a habit 
with Sterne. Yet <Atropos stayed her 
scissors, with her wonted irony, and Mrs. 
Sterne survived her lord and master. 

The ladies came home from France. 
Lydia had become a young woman, edu- 
cated as was proper for an Englishwoman 
who had lived in France, and her father 
was delighted with her. “I am fully con- 
tent with her mother’s care of her,” he 
said, “for she is as accomplished a slut as 
France can produce.” 

They came in September, and after 
Christmas he started to London with his 
friend Hall. He had been ill, he was weak 
from the effects of the fever, and his age 
and infirmities lay heavily upon him. He 
embraced his wife and daughter and kissed 
his Lydia fondly, little dreaming that it 
was for the last time. 

The old charm of London, the fascina- 
tion of society, and the whirl of pleasure 
were not to be resisted. He plunged into 
the vortex, regardless of his health, and 
was seized with an influenza, which later 
became pleurisy ; and though he was bled 
and blistered, as was the medical fashion 
of the day, it was evident that the end was 
near. 

His last letter was to a Mrs. James, 
who was Eliza’s friend as well as his. He 
committed his Lydia to her friendly care; 
but his idolized daughter died in the 
French Revolution, fifteen years after- 
ward. 

He was left alone in his rooms on Bond 
Street, in those last bitter days, with a 
servant of the lodging-house for his only 
attendant. As he lay dying a knock was 
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heard at the door, and a footman entered, 
come from a house nearby to inquire as 
to his health. 

The footman waited till the end, saw 
the thin arm raised as if to ward off a 
blow, and heard the almost inarticulate 
murmur from white lips: “Now it is 
come !” 

Then he went back to the house, where 
a large party was gathered, and told the 
news to the feasters, most of whom were 
Sterne’s friends. For the space of half 
an hour they lamented him, and then the 
talk turned on other things—so soon are 
we forgotten in this workaday world. 

“Alas, poor Yorick!’ His publisher 
and a single friend followed him to the 
tomb, while ghouls watched outside and 
marked the spot where he was laid. Two 
nights afterward the body was stolen, 
shipped to Cambridge, and placed, 
strangely enough, upon the dissecting 
table at his old University. A friend 
recognized his features and fainted away, 
when it was too late to stop the desecra- 
tion. 

In a neglected graveyard in London, 
where weeds and _ tottering headstones 
speak eloquently of decay, his bones are 
now laid. Some day, when the city 
creeps like the incoming tide over the 
desolation, and the memorials of the past 
are irreverently covered by present prog- 
ress, the pick and the shovel may once 
more disturb his resting place; and some 
one, who is not a “Prince of Denmark,” 
may hold another Yorick’s skull in his 
hands. 


Memories 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


IKE serene and soundless shadows 
Of tuneful trees, and clouds and sky, 
Mirrored in unruffled waters, 
Are the shades of joys gone by, 
Realities that time hath softened, 


Memories that changeless lie. 
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To Henry Mills Alden 


By Florence Earle Coates 


(Written for the celebration of Mr. Alden’s seventieth birthday, November 10, when many notable 
literaryymen and women gathered in New York by invitation of Harper and Brothers. ) 





UR days by deeds are numbered,—and by dreams, 
If we dream well and nobly; for it seems 
That he who would respond 

By deed to what is loveliest and best, 

Must, holding to the near and manifest, 

Find in the things beyond, 
Faith, ay, and courage, duty to fulfil_— 
Hearing the higher voices calling still. 


Thy youth those voices heard on many a height, 
In the fresh dawn and the all-fragrant night, 
For thou wast mountain-born ; 
And looking to the hills—from boyhood-days 
Thy comrades,—learned the wonder in their ways, 
Reglorified each morn; 
Gaining, with deeper draughts of upland breath, 


Large images of Life and lordly Death. 


And as a man but follows his lodestar,— 

For our ideals make us what we are,— 
Through self-effacing years, 

Thou, toiling where the burdened city moans, 

Hast lost no accent of the higher zones. 
Smiles, and the truth of tears, 

And memories, and melodies unsung, 

Have visited thy heart, and-kept it young. 


Thou hast had strength, where many failed, to glean 
Good from a doubtful harvest; thou hast seen 
Light where the shade lay deep. 
The future with the present praise must blend 
To crown thy triumphs worthily, dear friend; 
i But we remembrance keep 
More grateful even for thyself than them, 
And lay upon thy brow love’s anadem., 
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A Gifted Boy 


By Carlos T. Chester 


bearing special gifts to men ap- 
peals strongly to our hearts. The 
forward look of promise is at least 
as interesting as the backward look on 
promise fulfilled, and we like to hear about 
the gifted children as well as the gifted 
men and women. A word or two, now, 
regarding a boy who has a heavenly gift 
for our uplifting. What is here said ex- 
presses the feelings of others as well as 
my own, and is restrained rather than 
exaggerated. 
In the occasional so-called “infant phe- 
nomenon” | have always had as little in- 


E VERY child who comes to earth 
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terest as other people. And when my 
family urged me—a weary man, after a 
hard day’s work—to get back into Phila- 
delphia from the restful suburb, one even- 
ing several months ago, that I might hear 
little Otto van Gelder at Musical Fund 


Hall, I naturally resisted. But resistance 
was of no avail. I went, and I was glad. 
When that curly-headed boy was at the 
piano, accompanied by a Conservatory’s 
orchestra of pupils, in the Third Concerto 
of Beethoven, it was as if a new world 
were opened, and a new life were being 
lived. The effect at that time of the boy’s 
individuality is indescribable. 

Not that he was conscious of it; he 
plays in public—in the few instances in 
which he has done so—in precisely the 
same absorbed way as if he were alone. 
His intensely active mind may be busy 
with a thousand thoughts to the last 
moment; absent-mindedly, perhaps, he 
comes forward and takes his seat on the 
piano-stool, almost oblivious to all about 
him. But from the moment he touches 
the keys his whole being is absorbed in 
the music. Sitting upright at first—little 
by little the curly, flaxen head droops 
toward the flying fingers until it almost 
touches them. 

And according to the momentary mood 
he plays, with a musical expression to- 
night that may be far different from the 
expression of last night, or to-morrow 


night, in the same intricate concerto 
of Beethoven, or the Fantasie Chro- 
matique and Fugue of Bach—“My 


little Bach,” as Otto calls it, though 
twenty minutes long! And no _ one 
can predict what that expression will 
be—but it will be all his own, and it will 
be inspiring. There might be a slip here 
and there in technique—although those 
who are able to judge declare that his 
technique is usually well-nigh faultless— 
but there will be no question of a throb- 
bing, or sobbing, or joyous expression 
of the inner emotion and the far-seeing, 
vivid imagination. And in some mystic, 
indefinable way he makes you share his 
feeling; you enter into the heritage of 
his emotion, and your soul takes wings. 

Then it comes back to earth again, to 
the boy himself; and you wonder how 





this youngster, sitting there in white 
duck suit and knickerbockers—how ever 
he could do it, how ever he could lift your 
soul like that! Why, it’s uncanny! Or 
is it the heavenly touch of genius? 

Three or four months later I heard 
Otto again, and my first impressions were 
more than confirmed. It should be un- 
derstood that the boy has not been pushed 
into publicity. I asked permission to tell 
this brief story. 

By invitation I spent an evening at the 
home of Otto’s parents in West Phila- 
delphia, that I might get a clearer knowl- 
edge of the boy himself. Here is a boy, 
just entering his teens, who at home is 
more like a child of eight or nine. He 
has passed the stage of childish irrita- 
tion at routine work, and now conscien- 
tiously and enthusiastically performs the 
tasks set for him. His mind is orderly 
and systematic—and we can easily per- 
ceive the connection of this with his pas- 
sion for all sorts of mechanical toys. A 
top or a toy-locomotive is his greatest 
pleasure. He has a “whole exhibition of 
toys,” as he calls it. On one occasion, 
after playing Beethoven’s C minor Con- 
certo with the orchestra, and a very diffi- 
cult cadenza composed expressly for 
him, he was delighted to receive three 
tops from the Director of the Young 
Mannerchor. _ After the performance 
Otto was so eager to play with his new 
toys at once that it seemed a good deal 
of a bore to have to go out and bow, and 
bow again, to a clapping audience. 

It seems that Otto’s musical gift began 
to appear even in his baby-hood, and his 
sense of “absolute pitch” in early child- 
hood. This is now astonishing. Stand- 
ing with his back to the piano, he will 
not only call out the names of the notes 
contained in the greatest discords, but 
can sing immediately any note required. 
And it is asserted that “his concentration 
of mind is such that, while playing four 
notes of the right hand against triplets in 
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the left, he can hum the bass and whistle 
the parts of the orchestral accompani- 
ment at the same time!” His memory is 
equally wonderful, not only regarding 
musical work in hand, but concerning 
music not heard for years. Recently this 
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was revealed in a striking way when his 
parents rendered a sonata they had played 
for the last time eleven years before, and 
he remarked casually: “I know that; you 
played that when I was a baby.” 

Seven or eight years ago an old phre- 
nologist at Atlantic City was much in- 
terested in Otto, and, without knowing 
his name or anything about him pre- 
dicted, among other things, that he would 
be “another Mozart in music.” Some of 
the old man’s forecasts regarding the 
child have certainly come true; and who 
can say that this one will not? At any 
rate, to say the least, Otto van Gelder is 
a very remarkable boy. 








On a Certain Tendency to Expose 
Things 


NTIL ten or fifteen years ago, our 

American magazines were largely 

patterned on English models, in- 

spired by English ideals, and writ- 
ten by English authors. In a country 
where every one was engaged in work- 
ing up the raw material of civilization, our 
stories did not concern themselves with 
commerce; in a country where the first 
great experiment in Democracy was being 
tried our popular magazines had little to 
say of the blunders and successes of the 
prentice hands at self-government. It is 
only within the last twenty years that a 
new race of magazines, founded on the 
ideal of reflecting that part of our life 
which is essentially American, and not 
drawn from older civilizations, has sprung 
up. And it is from this stock that a dis- 
tinctively American magazine is being 
evolved. 

When a new idea or a new faith comes 
before the public conservatism can see 
nothing but its faults. With the con- 
servative, to be old is to be respectable ; to 
have the sanction of usage is to have the 
approval of the Almighty. And so the 
new magazines have. been attacked be- 
cause they have refused to conform to 
the standards by which the older period- 
icals were bound; or to be confined by the 
limits within which they moved. Worse 
than all else, they have refused to be “con- 
structive’”—which apparently means fight- 
ing an evil by saying nothing about it— 
but are frankly “destructive,” if it is “de- 
structive” to believe that an evil laid bare 
to the sun is an evil devitalized. 

It cannot be denied that several maga- 
zines have been guilty of intemperate 
and ill-considered attacks on men and 


things, but while this is regrettable, it 





does not discredit those whose motives 
and whose work have been honest. A 
sensational and misleading series of arti- 
cles may attract readers temporarily to a 
magazine; but it cannot hold them. A 
periodical which prints lying and malic- 
ious attacks may deceive its public for a 
while, but the day of judgment is not long 
delayed. In proportion to the fairness, 
sincerity, and temperateness with which 
a magazine treats the questions in which 
the people are vitally interested, the more 
certain it is of an abiding success. This is 
exactly what the best of the new period- 
icals, the type that is bound to persist, are 
trving to do. 

In their restless search for the things 
which most occupy the minds of the peo- 
ple—and to-day these things are their 
business and their politics—the writers 
for these magazines inevitably discovered 
grave abuses and as inevitably felt the 
growing indignation against these abuses. 
But the magazines have not created 
or fomented this indignation. No period- 
ical can create; it can only reflect. It 
cannot initiate a movement; it can only 
follow one. The magazines have not 
been evolving copy from their inner con- 
sciousness to create a demand; they have 
only been recording the recognized com- 
monplaces of our business and _ political 
life to satisfy one. They are simply mak- 
ing articulate the protest of a great body 
of men against certain conditions. 

As a final and crushing argument 
against the new magazines, it is charged 
by their opponents that they are finding 
their crusade for better conditions profit- 
able. Of course they are. The maga- 
zines must be business, because they are 
not endowed, institutions. But almost 
without exception they are making clean 
money. If they have found profit in 
throwing their influence with the people 











in the interests of A Square Deal, a 
phrase which aptly sums up the real 
issues of the day, what of it? Why should 
work for the right things be the only 
unpaid or poorly paid work in the world? 
It is surely a hopeful sign of the times 
that the market price of decency is look- 
ing up. Silence, not speech, has too often 
been the most salable commodity that the 
press has had to offer. 

The new magazine will no doubt grow 
stronger, broader and better as it grows 
older, but it is not going to stop its arti- 
cles dealing with national abuses until the 
abuses are dead. It is its business to tell 
the story of a great nation in the building ; 
of a national character in the making. 
That story is being told, the bad with the 
good, both in fiction and in articles, by 
men who are earnest and sincere. The 
new magazine has come to stay, because 
the people want it. 

It smacks of journalism, but the daily 
can never supplant it, because it deals not 
in the news, but in the causes and the 
effects of the news; it has a larger field 
than the purely literary magazine, be- 
cause while it must entertain and amuse, 
and please with the form as well as with 
the substance of what it prints, it must 
first ask of everyone who knocks for ad- 
mittance to its columns, “Can you tell any 


part of the Great American Story ?” 


GEORGE Horacké LORIMER. 


Ivan Strannik 


HE social upheaval in Russia has 
proved to be a fertile literary field, 
and has inspired much new and 
varied literary effort. Almost 
hourly some strange pen arises to ex- 
press the groping toward the light, the 
expansion of an awakening people. 
Among these recent writers the name of 
a woman novelist, Ivan Strannik, appears, 
who, although not a revolutionist in the 
direct sense, is nevertheless adding the 
weight of her talent to the cause of lib- 
erty by her truthful portrayal of Russian 
upper middle-class life, with its false con- 
ventions, and dwarfing customs. 

It is extremely difficult to describe 
within restricted limits an active, literary 
life in its development, its progression, its 
struggles, its final successes. It is as if 
one were obliged to cut down the edges 
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of a picture in order to fit it into too small 
a frame. Any such description can be 
but an attempt to awaken a_ universal 
interest in a rich literary talent, as dis- 
played in the works of a woman who truly 
understands the political and social his- 
tory of modern Russia. 

Madame Strannik is, in private life, 
Madame Anitchkoff, the wife of a pro- 
fessor in the University of Kieve. She 
belongs to a very old Russian family, her 
grandfather, Admiral Avinoff, and her 
father, Colonel Avinoff, both having 
served Russia in official capacity. She, 
however, makes her home in Paris, and, 
unlike other Russian authors, writes in 
French exclusively. The reason for this 
she explains in a recent letter: “I wrote 
in French because I did not wish to bend 
myself to the caprices of the Russian cen- 
sure. Not that I had any revolutionary 
ideas, but simply because I liked to say 
freely what I thought, and up to this year 
such a thing was absolutely impossible in 
Russia ; in fact, my first book, L’Appel de 
l’Eau, was forbidden, innocent as it is of 
all social theory, by the Russian censure.” 

Madame Strannik has written about six 
books. Her first published work, L’A ppel 
de l’Eau, won her the friendship of some 
of the leading men of letters in Europe, 
Ludovic Halivy, Anatole France, and 
Georg Brandes. It is a tale of a sensitive 
girl brought up in the conventional house- 
hold of aristocratic Russia, supervised and 
criticised by an imperious mother—which, 
by the way, seems to be a not unusual 
character in Russian fiction—until her 
whole nature became perverted. Life was 
too difficult, and she sought death, which 
to her meant repose, in early maidenhood, 
in a river near her home. 

In Les Mages sans Etoile the lives of the 
Russian exiles living in Paris is interest- 
ingly portrayed, and the happy title evi- 
dences the sympathy of the author for 
these prophets of freedom standing alone 
without a standard and without a leader. 

Probably the best book she has yet writ- 
ten is La Pensee Russe Contemporaine, 
which has been honored by the Academie 
Francaise. As typical exponents of mod- 
ern Russian thought Madame Strannik 
chooses Tchekov, Gorky, Korolenko, and 
Tolstoy. The book concludes with a 
slight sketch of some of the leading sects 
in Russia, which is so fertile in sects. She 
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illustrates beautifully how the peasantry 
of Russia was a mystery until revealed 
by the emancipation of the serfs in the 
early sixties. Since that time a large por- 
tion of Russian literature has been de- 
voted to the common people. 

When Gorky burst upon the world like 
a revelation it was Madame Strannik who 
introduced him to the West by translating 
into French a collection of his tales, en- 
titled Vagabonds—with sincere admira- 
tion, and generally with fine appreciation 
of all that is best and noblest in the writ- 
ings of this mysterious literary genius. 

Madame Strannik’s last book is The 
Shadow of the House, a story of a Russian 
girl’s courtship, marriage and mother- 
hood. It is published in an English trans- 
lation by Emma A. Clinton. 

CHARLES Houston GOUuDISs. 


Upon Too Much Reading 


HARLES LAMB used to say that 
he could not sit and think—books 
thought for him. Of how many of 
us could it not be said that we 

turn to books as a means of getting our 
thinking done for us? All of us read 
too much; we are weakened by many 
books. Reading which should be a mar- 
shaling out of all our faculties has become 
our arch dissipation. Through an intem- 
perate use of books we cease to react 
upon what we read, and soon find our 
intellectuality to be purely mechanical. 
We think thoughts only after someone 
else, no longer spontaneously. 

“A good book is a good book plus a 
good reader.” The mission of a book is 
not in the reading matter itself, but in its 
resultant value to the life of the reader. 
If we, therefore, allow ourselves impres- 
sions without any correlative expression, 
the book failing as a factor in our lives 
has not fulfilled its mission. Some read- 
ers bring to a book the expectation of an 
intellectual message. It was probably of 
such that the philosopher Hobbes spoke 
when he said, “If I had read as many 
books as some people I should be as 
ignorant as they.” 

The worth of a book is not in the 
thoughts which it instils in us but in 
those which it liberates, not in the virtues 
which it inculcates but in those which it 
quickens. ‘The question we should ask 





the reader of a book is not: How do you 
interpret it, but how does it interpret you? 
When such a question is answered intel- 
ligently the reader collaborates with the 
author, and then and only then is reading 
what it should be. 

BEssIE GRAHAM. 


How Far? 


HILE more than one author of the 
day is finding himself persona non 
grata with people and communities 
which he has portrayed—possibly 

with too unsparing a hand—an old 
question rises. How far has the literary 
artist a right to put his fellow-beings 
down in printer’s ink? To be sure, if he 
sins in this respect, it is in good company. 
Dante is an illustrious example of a man 
who held his townsfolk up to a world’s 
contumely; but no doubt they richly de- 
served it, and the poet’s satisfaction in 
apportioning each his proper torment need 
not weigh too heavily with us in their 
favor. No writer of recent times has 
been qui e so severe, though the Brontés 
might have done something in that di- 
rection if they had tried; and the novel— 
in which characterization most flourishes 
—is a modern form of literature. 

The pages of the great nineteenth- 
century men glow with portraits of real 
people, some dead, some living when the 
novelist drew them. Many of them were 
so altogether creditable to human nature 
as to arouse only love and admiration— 
which are good for everybody. I sup- 
pose there is but one opinion as to 
whether it was well to show us Caleb 
Garth, or Dinah Morris, or the Cheery- 
ble brothers; and it is hard to imagine 
their being offended if they knew it—the 
liberty taken with them was so affection- 
ate. Dandie Dinmont’s prototype re- 
mained always the faithful friend of 
Scott ; and even pungent Mrs. Poyser has 
no real grievance. The grievance is ours, 
that we never heard her commént upon 
herself after George Eliot had finished 
with her. 

It is when portraits are uncompliment- 
ary that trouble begins, and we sympa- 
thize instinctively with the smarting vic- 
tim. Probably if he could explain his dis- 
like of being painted as he lives it would 
turn out that his sense of human brother- 
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hood is violated. Is it kindly, is it decent, 
of this other fellow to pierce his brave dis- 
guises? He has the bitterest suspicion 
to the contrary. There is something 
unfair, uncanny, about the whole pro- 
ceeding—like getting your Judgment Day 
ahead of time. 

But even while we condole with him we 
guiltily admit that we are on both sides 
of the fence. What is to become of the 
greatest good of the greatest number if 
the line be drawn too sharply? If sects 
and groups are set down at all must it 
not be in their true aspects? As for per- 
sons—think of Mrs. Nickleby, and Har- 
old Skimpole, and troops of others—have 
they not all stood to us for delight and 
edification? Even though Madame Em- 
manuel was furious at her likeness, and 
the hopeful Micawber was modeled after 
the father of Dickens, we cannot escape 
a sneaking sense of relief that it wasn’t 
ours to decide whether or no they should 
be immortalized. The goods the gods 
provide we can enjoy quite light-heart- 
edly. 

The question, of course, really sifts 
down to the matter of persons, and con- 
cerns the novelist alone. An infinity of 
human material lies around him, and un- 
less Othello is to lose his occupation alto- 
gether he must be at liberty to use it as 
he sees fit. Individuals suggest their type 
to an artist’s mind, and if he represents 
the type, which he has every right to do, 
and the individual happens to be a well- 
developed specimen, the latter’s neighbors 
may—quite unreasonably—agree as to 
who must have been the original. A type 
in the hands of a master is bound to sug- 
gest everything it includes, and nothing 
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can be done about it. If people are hurt, 
he must console himself by the reflection 
that he has written for posterity, and pos- 
terity will absolve him. 

But deliberately to record circum- 
stances and characteristics which are not 
essential to the type, which will identify 
some living person beyond a doubt, and 
make things uncomfortable for him, 
means, as a rule, that the writer is not 
only betraying his own artistic limitations, 
but is forgetting the law of love. He 
should inscribe it in letters of gold upon 
his desk that the greater the gift the more 
binding this law. Otherwise sympathy, 
imagination, and penetration may become 
dangerous possessions. 

Peradventure it is too much to ask the 
unlucky person who finds himself in a 
book, willy-nilly, to try taking the point 
of view of whoever put him there. But 
if he only could, we can assure him that 
he would be much happier! The author’s 
difficulties are many and subtle, and his 
attitude, in the last analysis, often far 
more friendly than the critic’s. Between 
his absorption in every human thing that 
comes within his vision, and the sheer joy 
of recording it all with the very look 
of life, is it any wonder that he sometimes 
goes beyond the bounds? 

This is not an adequate excuse for the 
novelist’s transgressions, but a sugges- 
tion which may help to make us more 
merciful to him. As far as his own duty 
in the affair is concerned there would 
seem to be nothing for him to do but to 
have it out with his artistic nature and 
his sense of honor. 

MarGaRET LAING. 
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By Washington Van Dusen 


SAW the glory of the world, 
And all that I might be, 

But overhead the skies impearled, 
Looked down and beckoned me! 


I knew the heights that made me yearn 
Might all life’s comfort mar ; 

Might see my brain to ashes turn, 
To grasp a dream or star. 


But still I heard a voice within 
Ring like the sounding sea, 


Above the earth’s 


tumultuous din— 


“Leave all and follow me!” 














“Democracy,” as Mr. Charles Fletcher 
Dole says in The Spirit of Democracy, “is 
on trial in the world on a more colossal 
scale than ever before.” “It is,” as Sir 
Henry Maine acutely said at the end of 
his life, “after all only a form of govern- 
ment.” It is the only blemish in Mr. 
Dole’s work, full of stimulus, inspiration, 
clear thinking and insight of the spirit of 
man, that he is so in love with democracy 
that he forgets that it is only a means to 
anend. There is no virtue in democracy 
as such unless better than any other “form 
of government” it keeps the peace, dif- 
fuses wealth, preserves the family, cares 
for children, and gives space and scope 
for the higher life of humanity, with a 
wider register and for a larger proportion 
than any other form of government. If 
it fail in these things, equality is but a 
boiling pot with death in the pot. 

It is a virtue of Mr. Dole’s book that 
while he does not, as he should, sharply 
assert that if democracy does not meet 
this test, it goes with all the other experi- 
ments, he is perpetually urging that its 
working be considered with reference to 
these results. With deep feeling and a 
capacity for high social motion, he out- 
lines the fashion in which the practice of 
democracy and the development of man, 
two interchangeable forces, have created 
a sense of personal and mutual responsi- 
bility which leads to provision for public 
needs, the extension of civic responsi- 
bility, and the recognition of the need of 
remedial as well as penal law. He comes 


close to admitting, though he is not quite 
clear-sighted and penetrating enough to 
accept, the necessity of maintaining the 
industrial conscience of a community by 
penal legislation, exactly as penalties are 
needed for the maintenance of the social 
and ethical conscience. 


The practical re- 


sult of this failure to see that there are 
certain individuals in the community who 
will not work and are willing to be idle 
(some of them wealthy and _ useless 
tramps in automobiles and some dere- 
licts) who like children need tutelage for 
a period, and some communities of the 
same character, leads Mr. Dole to balk 
in the present day at steps to train weaker 
lands and peoples, which all the long 
course of history shows are indispensable 
to the progress of the future. The Cuban 
collapse, for instance, has made some of 
his pages about imperialism read rather 
foolish. A man may have the greatest 
faith in the world in chairs, but this will 
not save him from sitting hard and pain- 
fully on the floor if the chair is not there. 

These limitations do not change the 
great value of a book which distinctly 
realizes that mutual regard, all embracing 
love and a universal purpose to secure 
the right, not for one’s self, but for all. 
are the foundation of democracy, and 
make it to many a man kin to a religion, 
commanding his services, inspiring his de- 
votion and filling the imagination with a 
vision which he will never live to see, but 
for which he is glad to be the unknown 
worker. 


The Canadian War of 1812, by Mr. 
Charles Prestwood Lucas, is one of the 
series on British wars, issued by the Ox- 
ford University Press. Its author, who 
has written those most useful volumes, 
crammed with suggestive information, 
comprised in “An Historical Geography of 
the British Colonies,” is also British 
under-secretary of colonial affairs, where 
he has succeeded one of the greatest 
colonial administrators the world has ever 
known. The permanent direction of Eng- 








lish colonial administration is in his hands. 

His present volume is based on pub- 
lished documents, without using the manu- 
script resources in his own office, in Can- 
ada, or in this country. He has treated the 
war of 1812, with which he deals solely 
from the standpoint of Canadian history. 
Writing as an English colonial official, he 
adjusts his whole history to the desire to 
increase national spirit in Canada, and has, 
doubtless unwittingly, fed the new “Do- 
minion movement” for independence. To 
the American every page of this careful 
if somewhat biased history—for Mr. 
Lucas naturally holds a brief for British 
imperialism, colonial administration and 
military prowess—recalls the bitter mem- 
ory that if the United States had fol- 
owed the advice of Washington and 
Hamilton, instead of listening to the 
maundering disarmament policy of Jef- 
ferson and his successor, a small regular 
army such as the United States should 
have had at that period, of about fifteen 
thousand men, would have conquered 
Canada beyond any possibility of recov- 
ery by Great Britain, and opened to its 
territory and its inhabitants a continental 
career which no land is destined to 
achieve where a quarter of those born 
in it seek an alien flag. Except where 
naval combats bear on operations along 
the Canadian frontier Mr. Lucas leaves 
them untouched. 

For Cochrane’s burning of the capitol 
at Washington Mr. Lucas presents a valid 
plea—the burning by American troops of 
the public colonial building at York, Can- 
ada. He omits the very important cir- 
cumstances that the latter was burned 
without orders, and the former under in- 
structions from the British Government. 
One was an untoward incident in the heat 
of military operations. The other carried 
out a plan made by Lord Liverpool at 
London. Mr. Lucas would probably be 
the first to admit that, if in the heat of 
military encounter our “public buildings” 
at Honolulu were burned by a British 
force, it would hardly be a justifiable re- 
prisal to force the Thames for the sole 
purpose of burning Parliament House, 
with no expectation of achieving a perma- 
nent military advantage. His history Mr. 
Lucas writes, not unnaturally, as with a 
constant eye on official facts. He knows 
the terrain as a geographer, not as a 
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military man. He is deficient in treating 
of the part played by French Canadians 
and the American origins of the war. 
Underlying is the apparent constant re- 
gret that the office of which he is the 
permanent head is not administering the 
United States as a British colony. 


* * * 


For three centuries Vienna has been 
what the Arabs of the Mediterranean call 
Tunis, the City of Joys. The bend in the 
Danube, where that river definitely leaves 
the mountain and debouches on the plain, 
has been for ten centuries a meeting place 
of races and a point for the wedlock of 
northern thought and southern delights. 
In art this tree had little fruit as long as 
Austria was a mere outpost city, with civ- 
ilization only to the north—so that its 
cathedral, its edifices, and its artists were 
all of the German frontier which ends 
with the city. But as the parti-race lands 
to the south and east of Austria awoke, 
there has come, within the past quarter- 
century, a new bloom of art, its first sign 
— the disastrous Vienna exposition of 
1873. 

This is treated in The Art Revival in 
Austria (John Lane Company) one of 
those roomy and surprisingly cheap sup- 
plements to the “Studio.” Edited by 
Charles Holme, it consists of a group of 
essays, profusely illustrated by Ludwig 
Hevesi, Hugo Haberfield, and A. S. Leve- 
tus, each of whom takes up some one of 
the familiar divisions of art. The illus- 
trations, full page and often in color, re- 
flect both the luxuriance and the limits of 
Austrian art, its grotesque inspiration, its 
free use of color, a touch of ¢reature de- 
light, and an absence of conscious desire, 
which are the echo of the East. The letter- 
press has no special value beyond that of 
the biographic summary. The artists 
reflect Munich training and the impulse 
which Makart began. 


* * * 


Mr. Herbert George Wells has the 
education of the scientist, the facility in 
expression of the novelist, and the ethics 
of the new type which looks forward for 
its golden age, and thinks more of its 
responsibility for the generations which 
are to come, than of the traditions and 
commands of those which are past. The 
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Future of America (Harper & Brothers) 
has already had its readers in “Harper’s 
Weekly.” Pairing off with Miéinster- 
berg’s, it is on the whole the most stimu- 
lating and vivid book about this country 
that has appeared in our day. Mr. Wells 
thinks. This makes him interesting. But 
it also has its perils. He has seen things 
as they are. He is less under the British 
obsession than most men, but he has 
eyes. When he says of “graft”, “Things 
are very much the same in this matter in 
Great Britain as in America, but America 
talks more and louder than we do,” he 
has told the exact truth without pallia- 
tion for either country. The American 
woman he does not see. The middle- 
class Englishman never seems to have 
learned much about women except as an 
accessory to bed and board. Mr. Wells 
has no hope. He feels prodigiously the 
uplift of the American. He underesti- 
mates the national pepsin and its powers 
of digestion in dealing with races and 
immigration. His book will enable you 
to understand much that before you have 
only seen. Mr. Wells lives, however, in 
a world wound up like a machine. This 
is bad for either the historic or prophetic 
imagination. His vision, like a telescope, 
sees the sky black, and has but one star 
on its field at a time. 
x * * 


When M. Charles Wagner comes to 
write My Impressions of America (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) he is without Mr. 
Wells’ equipment; but in the interpreta- 
tion of a nation heart and sympathy are of 
more consequence than a keen head and 
subtle analysis.M. Wagner has but written 
the day’s impressions of his brief tour. He 
has told all as he saw it. The personal 
side he has touched with the tact of his 
race and the reserve of a gentleman. His 
pages are suffused with a sense of the 
wider horizon that lies beyond the gates. 
A simple kindliness runs through every 
page. He has recognized, what most 
travelers miss, the atmosphere of friendly 
and mutual regard which fills American 
life. No country has so little hatred. 
Books more profound, more penetrating, 
more comprehensive and more observant 
have been written on an American trip; 
but it would not be easy to cite one which 
leaves on the reader so agreeable a con- 
sciousness of the heart of a people. 
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Platonism in English Poetry (Columbia 
University Press), by Dr. John Smith 
Harrison, is one of those products of the 
doctor’s degree which possess widespread 
usefulness by gathering information 
which any one could collect if he gave 
the time to it, but which no one ever did 
except while he was accumulating “units” 
for a Ph. D. Beginning with Spenser 
Mr. Harrison has put in his debt every 
serious student of the sources of poetic 
inspiration in English by analyzing the 
share, large or small, of the philosophy of 
the Academy in the poetry of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
Platonism was in the air. He does not 
clearly discriminate between men like 
Milton and Donne, who had taken their 
Plato at first hand, and men like Herrick 
and Herbert, whose Greek left much to 
seek. The share which Plotinus played 
in the Platonism of the latter century is 
not omitted; but care enough has not 
been taken to trace the effect of mere 
translations, transcriptions, and summar- 
ies of the, Platonic philosophy. When 
John Cleveland, for instance, turned to 
platonic love, it may be doubted whether 
he knew much more about it than Byron 
shows in a familiar and warning line. 
But the sense for these things comes late, 
and Mr. Harrison traces much to that 
Attic spring at which all thinkers at some 
time stay their thirst for the spiritual in- 
terpretation of the moving shadows of 
life. 


* x * 


Mr. Josephus Nelson Larned spent 
many years as a librarian at Buffalo, pa- 
tiently putting together a universal his- 
tory—History for Ready Reference—which 
nobody would publish. Finally the pub- 
lisher came, risked much, left Mr. Larned 
with a competence, and himself with a 
lavish profit. When such a man, who 
has given twenty years to a task like this, 
talks of Books, Culture and Character he 
writes from a full mind. The little vol- 
ume of addresses which have been gath- 
ered in a comely shape (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) has an admirable summary of 
general reading, a plea for the books of 
style as well as of power, a suggestion 
as to the habits of reading, a protest 
against the abuses of the printing press, 
and, as might be expected, much sound 
but no very practical advice as to the 








possibility of teaching history only in the 
schools. The nice thing about Mr. 
Larned’s work is that he knows what he 
is talking about, though he has put little 
of the thrill and titillation of the born 
essayist into his work. 


* * * 


Mr. Albert Stickney, now sixty-seven, 
is a keen lawyer of Boston birth, Harvard 
training, and New York practice, who has 
the precise kind of American mind which 
always sees all the faults here and all the 
excellencies elsewhere. When I first began 
to read his books—A True Republic 
appeared in 1879—I did not know that 
while our faults are common to all lands, 
our civic virtues are a precious and orig- 
inal gift to humanity. Now, when Organ- 
ized Democracy (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
proposes for our governing body a single 
chambered assembly, chosen much as is 
the Russian Douma—though Mr. Stickney 
does not know this—I know that the sys- 
tem of successive voting, beginning with 
a town-meeting of an election division 
choosing men to choose men, and they to 
choose others, and so on to the final 
chamber of experts, suggested by Mr. 
Stickney as a substitute for “government 
by party,” would have all its ills and 
none of its good. Doubtless, as Mr. Stick- 
new shows, we have made a mess of many 
things, including war; but so have all 
other lands, which have not given open- 
handed opportunity to a many-millioned 
people. 


a ae 


Wat Tyler’s revolt has its lasting place 
in Shakespeare’s Richard IJ. Aside from 
this it possesses a value of its own, be- 
cause it is the first record of a series of 
similar movements which run through 
various courses in the Englishry, down to 
the tramp army which marched on Wash- 
ington in Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion. The Great Revolt of 1381, by Pro- 
fessor Charles Oman (Oxford Clarendon 
Press), gives the first minute account in 
English history of this dramatic, if im- 
potent, episode. Mr. Oman is Chichele 
professor of modern history at Oxford, 
the leading English chair in history. He 
has written in the modern fashion a run- 
ning summary of all the evidence. He 
has brought together the transcript made 
by the young Frenchman, André Réville, 
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too early lost, and of the material in rec- 
ord and roll in Norfolk and Suffolk; he 
has used the studies in George M. Trevel- 
yan’s England in the Age of Wycliffe, 1891; 
The Rising of 1381 in East Anglia, by 
Edgar Powell, 1896; and his own research 
on the effect of the new poll tax which 
brought on the revolt. He shows the 
cause, the progress, and the end of this 
narrow English escape from the Jacquerie 
which rent France just before Tyler’s re- 
bellion, and ran red through Germany a 
century and a quarter later. Unlike most 
monographs it is uncommonly interesting 
reading, Mr. Oman having a graphic turn. 
Incidentally the book gives the origin of 
the system of assessing the poll tax, still 
existing in Pennsylvania. This began in 
1381, and continues to the present day to 
be a shameless travesty on the facts as to 
the real number of the polls. 
2K ok cS 


Burt Estes Howard, Ph. D., has given 
years of study to German institutions. 
Beginning life as a clergyman, he is now, 
at forty-two, professor of political sci- 
ence in Leland Stanford University. His 
German Empire (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) is a chunky, closely printed volume 
of four hundred and forty-nine pages, 
with a little rill of German foot-notes run- 
ning along at the bottom of every page, 
summarizing the working of the German 
constitution and constitutional adminis- 
trative law. In one sense the work was 
easy because German publicists, Seydel, 
Laban, Hirth, Meyer, and Zorn, have 
written voluminously on the subject. 
Given Bluntchli’s concept of a State, the 
various definitions of sovereignty and the 
principate familiar in civil law, these Ger- 
man authors, with others, have laboriously 
worked out just what the German consti- 
tution—now about as old as ours when 
John Marshall died—means. Dr. How- 
ard has made a digest of all this, leaning 
towards the Imperialist, or, as we should 
say, Federal view. The only similar dis- 
cussion is Professor J. W. Burgess’ elab- 
orate study of the subject in his Political 
Science and Constitutional Law, limited to 
the constitution, and not going into 


organic law or finance, judiciary or army. 
The German constitution has been pub- 
lished repeatedly, and is the subject of 
many papers and short treatises. Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell has reviewed it in Gov- 
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ernments and Parties in Continental Europe. 
No summary as full or useful, or as con- 
venient for study as Dr. Howard’s has 
appeared. 

The deficiency in his work lies in the 
absence of comparative statements. For 
some reason, not easily explained, the 
training of a clergyman does not seem 
to aid him to grasp clearly the idea of a 
constitutional law, or decision—as pulpit 
utterances constantly show. Dr. Howard’s 
clerical career leads him to describe where 
he ought to define. He accepts as axiom- 
atic the German view as to military com- 
mand in a State. English and American 
courts see differently. We found out our 
constitution by working it. The Germans 
have decided the metes and bounds of the 
powers, in the different organs of a fed- 
eral State, by taking much thought 
thereon. 

A constant vein of comparison would 
have been illuminating to the American 
reader, who will find Dr. Howard’s vol- 
ume almost as hard reading as a digest. 
Nor is it well in treating of naturalization 
to omit a reference to the Bancroft 
Treaty, or to the German rule which 
drops naturalization in a country of ori- 
gin, save in lands under the capitulations. 
So, while a German divorce does not rob 
a woman alien-born of her German nation- 
ality, it is an open question whether a di- 
vorce in the country of her origin under 
a law such as obtains in Pennsylvania— 
explicitly restoring domicile and State 
citizenship for women born in the State, 
who return to it for refuge from the 
cruelty of their husbands—would not, 
even in German courts, restore the orig- 
inal nationality. In short, while Dr. How- 


ard has written a most perspicuous and 
comprehensive compend, full of indus- 
trious citation, if he had studied some- 
thing else besides the German constitu- 
tion he would have known more about 
the constitution 


itself. A little more 
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care for constitutional law from our Su- 
preme Courts and the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council would have cleared his 
mind amazingly. 


John Hay all his life doubted his 
power and capacity, yet never failed to 
be equal through life to whatever burden 
was laid upon him. He stands alone 
among amateurs, in doing from time to 
time the work of the poet, essayist, critic, 
diplomatist and speaker better than most 
men trained to their task by life-long 
labor. If he had used his powers to their 
full measure he must have been one of 
the greater speakers of his generation. 
He had style, ease, grace and point, ad- 
dress, the apt word, the illuminating 
phrase, and sequent logic. While he so 
distrusted his ability to speak that on a 
great occasion he pleaded with a friend 
to read the address which he had pre- 
pared, he had the power which only the 
born speaker has, of suddenly by mien, 
gesture, and phrase, raising an audience 
as one on the wave of emotion—as at 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, after McKinley’s death, in an ad- 
dress not included in Addresses of John 
Hay (The Century Company). His 
phrase, “Who would not fear to be the 
shadow of such a shade,” stilled that din- 
ing and wining concourse as though the 
pall that shrouded the great had been 
spread before them. There is, in the 
present addresses, which extend over a 
score of years, a touch of letters on 
Franklin, Scott, Omar, and Browning; 
much on diplomacy; the best summary 
ever made of the work of the Republican 
party; and throughout, that high Ameri- 
canism which—when it is schooled, re- 
fined, and lit with noble purpose, as was 
his—one is fain to feel and glad to know 
has a finer touch than any other national 
spirit whatsoever. 











In Picturesque Lands With Holiday Books 


By John Russell Hayes 


N that pleasant book of thirty years 
ago, his Passionate Pilgrim, Henry 
James wrote of the pervasive 
charm of English landscape. How 

it recalls the exquisite thrill of one stand- 
ing for the first time on the soil of the 
ancient home-land! “Just the scene 
around me was the England of my visions. 

. . It was in this dark composite 
light that I had read all English prose; 
it was this mild, moist air that had blown 
from the verses of English poets ; beneath 
these broad acres of rain-deepened green- 
ness a thousand honored dead lay buried.” 

Many beautiful travel books are com- 
ing from the press this year; A. & C. 
Black’s volumes—imported by The Mac- 
millan Company—each with seventy-five 
choice water-color illustrations on the 
English counties, head the list for gener- 
osity of design. Other houses are issu- 
ing various books of like character, and 
announce numerous others yet to come. 
All that publishers can do by way of 
worthy and elaborate illustration is being 
done to adorn these books. Artists of ex- 
quisite gifts paint the pictures. If the 
writers of the text are not equal to Pater 
or Stevenson in word-pictures and subtle 
interpretation of the “spirit of place,” they 
are at least creditable disciples, for the 
most part; and in the case of E. V. Lucas 
we have an author of notable gifts in de- 
scriptive prose. 

Mr. Lucas is a true Elian; he cher- 
ishes the sweet security of streets, and 
has hunted for books in the Charing 
Cross Road. To see London casually in 
a fortnight’s visit, or to read of the city 
in the ordinary tourist’s guide-book, is 
something; to see and understand it 
through the interpretation of Mr. Lucas,* 
a long-time lover of London’s ancient 
shrines and countless literary and historic 
interests, is quite another thing. It is 
next to taking e *troll with Charles Lamb. 
Years of affectionate acquaintance have 
brought to this friendly author the philo- 
sophic mind and the mellow mood that 





*A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. 
The Macmillan Company. 





enable him to speak the adequate word on 
the storied city. The soft yellows and 
reds of the illustrations are of the same 
color with Mr. Lucas’ verbal atmosphere ; 
here, we feel, is old-time London, dream- 
ing in the mist and glamor of the far- 
away and half-forgotten past. The Tem- 
ple, the Charterhouse, centuried courts 
and inns long renowned—a hundred be- 
loved names revive at the call of Mr. 
Lucas; his volume is a long bead-roll of 
the illustrious. Always aliye to whatever 
is picturesque, Mr. Lucas has the ability 
to portray the essential character of a 
street or a building in an apt sentence or 
two. Thus he says: “It is the Law that 
has preserved for London this beautiful 
Temple where all is peace and eighteenth- 
century gravity.” He calls the new Law 
Courts “the most astounding assemblage 
of spires, and turrets, and gables, and - 
cloisters, that ever sprang from one Eng- 
lishman’s brain.” His estimate of Wren’s 
churches, as essentially for the prosperous 
and worldly, is an example of the choice 
little disquisitions scattered through the 
book. 

The soft-colored illustrations for the 
text, by Nelson Dawson, give the same 
impression as the author’s words, that of 
a very loving and just appreciation of 
London’s wonderful appeal. There could 
be no more happy guide than this poetic 
and friendly writer. 

Warwickshire, the heart of England, is 
amply portrayed in Frederick White- 
head’s_ seventy-five delicately colored 
illustrations of Clive Holland’s text.* 
Other writers may describe an English 
county as pleasantly as Mr. Holland has 
done, but for the charm of painted village 
and castle, garden and manor house, this 
volume is not easily to be matched. The 
English publishers, Adam and Charles 
Black, in their beautiful series of travel 
books, are setting a notable standard in 
the way of adequate reproduction of 
water-colors. In this volume, dealing 


*WARWICKSHIRE. Painted by F. Whitehead. 
Described by Clive Holland. Imported by The 
Macmillan Company. 
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with Shakespeare’s home shire, there is 
a line from the plays or sonnets fittingly 
chosen for each picture, as, Upton’s “holy 
edifice of stone,” the old hospital at Cov- 
entry “mellow’d by the stealing hours of 
time,” Astley Castle “beaten and chopp’d 
with tann’d antiquity,” the exquisite ga- 
bles and twisted chimneys of Compton 
Wyngates, dreaming in a mist of spring 


Shakespeare and his town. Indeed, the 
whole book forms an admirable com- 
mentary on the local spirit and old rural 
English flavor of many of the poet’s 
scenes. 

In an octavo of generous proportions* 
Mr. Shelley discourses gracefully of “the 
witty and the tender Hood; of Izaak 
Walton in his old age passing “‘peacefully 





CHATEAU D’ UssE 


From Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine 


verdure, “when wheat is green, when 
hawthorn-buds appear.” The Avon-side 
pictures are lovely bits of color, none 
more so than the view of soft foliage and 
rushes and filmy clouds, all blending into 
harmony with the green and silver river. 
The closing chapters deal directly with 





from parsonage to deanery, or bishop’s 
palace, lingering longest, we may be sure, 
where quiet rivers most abounded ;” of 


*LiTERARY By-PatHs In Otp ENGLAND. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Illustrations from the au- 
thor’s photographs. Little, Brown & Co. 





Edmund Spenser—a very readable survey 
of his career, illumined with passages 
from his golden numbers, and by some 
pictures of his haunts, the best being 
Raleigh’s quaint ivied house at Youghal ; 
of ““Keats and His Circle ;” the “Home of 
Sir Philip Sidney ;”’ “Memorials of Wil- 
liam Penn ;” “Birthplace of Gray’s Elegy ;” 
“Gilbert White’s Selborne ;’” ‘“Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village ;” “Burns in Ayrshire ;” 
“In Carlyle’s Country,” and “Royal Win- 
chester.” The one hundred and twenty- 
four illustrations have been made from 
the author’s own photographs. Pennsyl- 
vanians will enjoy the sympathetic chap- 
ter on William Penn. 

Plymouth, Exeter, Bath, Wells, Bristol, 
Folkestone, Oxford, Chester, and several 
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other old English cities form the mate- 
rial of Mr. Howells’ agreeable book.* He 
sees the mother-land through American 
eyes, and with his mellowed art and 
friendly, leisurely talk he portrays the es- 
sential spirit and attraction of any town 
under discussion. “The spirit of place” 
is always vividly realized. Mr. Howells’ 
beautiful closing words on Oxford illus- 
trate this as well as any: “The finer im- 
pressions of such a place—there is no 
other such in the world unless it is Cam- 
bridge, England, or Old Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts—escape the will to impart 
them. If one could have stayed 


*CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH Towns. By 
W. D. Howells. 


Harper & Brothers. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE, SOUTHAMPTON 


From Certain Delightful English Towns 


the witchery of an instant of twilight in 
a college quadrangle, or of morning sun- 
shine in a college garden, or of a glimpse 
of the High Street with the academic 
walls and towers and spires . . or 
of the beauty of some meadow widening 
to the level Isis, or the tender solemnity 
of a long-drawn aisle of trees leading to 
the stream under the pale English noon, 
and could now transfer the spell to an- 
other, something worth while might be 
done.” 

The volumes* which Mr. Miltoun has 
written for the traveler of literary and 
historic tastes are marked by an easy 
and unambitious manner. He describes 
the feudal and Renaissance chateaux that 
stand majestically beside the gleaming 
Loire, and add a final glory to the storied 
land of Old Touraine. The author finds 
in Rabelais and Descartes and Balzac the 
truest interpreters of the old-time life of 
the province; he finds the memories of 





*CASTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD TOURAINE. 
RAMBLES ON THE RiviERA. By Francis Mil- 
toun and Blanche McManus. L. C. Page & Co. 


kings and bishops at Amboise and Tours, 
of the Plantagenets at Fontevrault, and 
of the “Edict” and the “Revocation” at 
Nantes. 

Along the Riviera he writes of the 
wonderful mountain country a few miles 
back from the coast; he advises the trav- 
eler to explore the near-by petite pays, 
“Avignon and Vaucluse, with memories 
of Petrarch and his Laura; the pebbly 
Cran, south of Arles; and the fringe of 
delightful little towns surrounding the 
Etang de Berre.” He wisely cautions us 
against the roulette-wheel and the blasé 
resorts, and urges the romantic charms of 
Maritime Provence and the picturesque 
attractions of the old coast towns. 

The sepia wash-drawings of Blanche 
McManus seem rather poster-like and at 
times inadequate. The artistic ones are 
few but charming. 

The veteran and voluminous Baring- 
Gould has gathered the history and leg- 
ends of the Rhine into a volume that will 
serve as a guide-book for the more ser- 
ious traveler. It has illustrations in color 
and in monotone. The reverend author 











is a sympathetic companion for those who 
seek historic light on the Germany of 
the Rhine district. Passing along the 
stream he discusses all the important an- 
nals and touches on the traditions, town 
by town. There is a flavor of scholar- 
ship about the book,* with too little faith 
in the cherished legends to suit the lovers 
of romance; and there is some practical 
advice as to best means of sojourning in 
the Rhine valley. Of the larger, majestic 
view of the subject there is but little. 

The papers in Mr. Peixotto’s bookt 
represent the view of “a lover of nature, 
being but the record of the charm that 
he found in seeking spots and sensations 
away from the beaten tourist track.” The 
places described are the Italian Riviera, 
Venice, the coast of Dalmatia, Sicily, 
Malta, Tunis. There is no great distinc- 
tion of style here, but the lively prose of 
a diary of travel, set down day by day 
by a quick-eyed observer, whose brush 
and pencil aid him in fixing his impres- 
sions. The definite sunlit quality of his 
pictures, in Rico’s manner, inform Mr. 
Peixotto’s prose; yet he feels the glamor 
of the olden memories at times, and in 
Taormina he waxes even poetic as he lis- 
tens to the piping of a shepherd—“notes 
so sweet and bird-like, music naive and 
primitive, such as Acis learned from Pan 
to play to his Galatea.” In Venice the 
author feels the incongruity of ancient 
palaces turned to commercial uses—‘“I 
thought of the horror of the lordly own- 
ers, coming back from over Styx, and 
seeing, emblazoned above their proud 
escutcheons, ‘Glass Manufactory,’ or 
‘Mosaic Works’!” 

Milan, Verona, Padua, Bologna and 
Ravenna are the cities that Grant Allen 
hoped to interpret.t These were among 
his cities of the heart. What a notable 
work he might have written of these 
matchless cities only those may realize who 
have read his “Venice” and “Florence,” 
his book of poems, and his “Colin Clout’s 
Calendar.” To Allen art was a signifi- 





*A Book oF THE RHINE FROM CLEVE To MAINZ. 
By Sabine Baring-Gould. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

*By Irauian SEAs. 
Illustrations by the author. 
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cant branch of human achievement, and 
he allied it closely with history in his in- 
terpretation of man’s influence on the old 
centers of life. It was his purpose in his 
glorified series of guide-books—if I may 
so call them, in distinction from the com- 
mon tourist books—to supply the culti- 
vated traveler with vital information for 
the appreciation of the art of Italian 
cities. He considered the great examples 
of architecture, for instance, “as material 
embodiments of the spirit of the age— 
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crystallizations, as it were, in stone and 
bronze, in form and color, of great pop- 
ular enthusiasms ;” and he regarded a 
historic town mainly as a museum of its 
own history. But Grant Allen did not 
live to write more than the very sugges- 
tive introduction to the present work, and 
his friend, Mr. Williamson, the well- 
known art critic, has written the book. 
“Every town in Italy,” he says, “is worth 
visiting and studying; and if this book 
enkindles in the reader the love of Italy 
and the desire to go constantly to its won- 
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derful towns, all the work given to it by 
me will have been more than amply re- 
paid.” The two volumes are handsome 
and compact, and should be carried into 
Italy by many art students. While schol- 
arly and accurate they are composed in 
a sensible and easy style; in fact, they 
seem like the friendly talk of a man who 
delights in leading you through storied 
Italy. 

There can be no doubt as to which is 
the most sumptuous of the travel books 
of this season’s output—the stately quarto 
of Maria Lansdale and Jules Guérin.* It 
brings before us the lordly homes of Old 
Touraine, and describes and portrays 
scenes already familiar to the readers of 
Henry James—Tours, Amboise, Bloise, 
Chambord, and other places of like charm 
and centuried beauty. Twelve of the 
chateaux of Touraine are here presented, 
and for each the author has the touch 
of word-portraiture which satisfies, and at 
the same time stirs our wistfulness for 
old-world loveliness—Chinon, with its 
“ringing memories of the greatest of the 
Plantagenets ;” Azay-le-Rideau, “where 
all is complete, placid, dainty” ; Chenon- 
ceaux, showing us the “Renaissance cha- 
teau in its completest, most engaging 
form ;” Chambord, “that fantastic utter- 
ance of a society in decadence.” The 
author dwells chiefly upon the historical 
pageant that passes before the traveler as 
he muses among these medieval towers 
and Renaissance facades and gables. “The 
soft, clear, merry light of Touraine” 
shines from the dignified volume. 

Guérin’s softly tinted illustrations are 


conceived in romantic vein, and breathe 
all the repose and silvered moonlit pen- 
siveness of these old haunts of an antique 
splendor of life now so long vanished. 
The photographic views, fine as they are, 
only show how the painter’s imagination 
can surpass the camera in rendering the 
spirit of a scene. 

At the close of this view of travel books 
we come back to home-like England. The 
deep-rooted sense of inheritance from her 
is kindled afresh as we read such a book 
as that on Dorset,* and we easily fall into 
the author’s mood when he assures us 
that in this comfortable and old-fashioned 
county we step back into the England of 
coaching days. The carrier and the 
tranter, the cider-press and the sheep- 
fold are still familiar sights in old-world 
Dorset. How wonderfully keen is our 
thought of them after following Thomas 
Hardy through the realism of a Wessex 
novel! Sir Frederick Treves writes of 
Dorset because he knows the shire from 
side to side, and has a fine affection for 
the ancient roads and long-tilled farms. 
His historic summaries, his idyllic pas- 
sages, and his humor and gusto give a 
hearty flavor to his book. Here is a 
slight taste of his style: “To the East is 
the Great Heath, a wild, sandy fragment 
of unchanged Britain, which is still just 
as it was when the Celts first wandered 
over the island. To the North lie the 
glorious woods of Cranborne Chase and 
the enchanting Vale of Blackmore—that 
valley of the Blue Mist in whose soft 
shadows will be found the very heart of 
England.” 





*THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. By Maria 
Hornor Lansdale. Illustrated by Jules Guérin 
and by photographs. The Century Company. 





*HIGHWAYs AND Byways IN Dorset. By Sir 
Frederick Treves. Illustrated by Joseph Pen- 
nell. The Macmillan Company. 
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Recent Poetry and Verse 





By George Edward Roth 


OTHING could better illustrate the 
quality and the range of present- 
day poetry than the nine books 
under review. It is trite to repeat 

that excellence in verse technique charac- 
terizes the work of almost every young 
poet of to-day. The standard of work- 
manship is unquestionably high. Not one 
of the nine books at hand fails to empha- 
size this established fact. But if a poet 
is only a poet so far as he is able to draw 
others into the compelling largeness of 
his own vision of truth and life, we must 
distinguish clearly between poets of 
power and writers of verse. Again, fair- 
ness of judgment obliges one to recog- 
nize not only the occasional falling of a 
real poet to the level of verse-maker, but 
also the not infrequent uplift of the versi- 
fier to a height which his natural powers 
cannot maintain. 

In the recent output of verse, there- 
fore, we find much of the commonplace, 
much that echoes great singers of the 
past, very successful use of verse forms, 
particularly French meters, and _ little 
poetry. 

By far the most notable volume of 
poems lately issued is that of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes,* a young Oxford graduate of col- 
lege-rowing fame, but more widely 
known in England, to-day, as the author 
of five books of verse, extraordinary for 
beauty, smoothness, and power. During 
the past year, Drake, which had been 
appearing serially in “Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ was issued in book form as the 
last of these five. And now, with a view 
to acquaint American readers further 
with a writer whose unusual vigor prom- 
ises to carry forward the best traditions 
of English song, American publishers 
have issued a collected edition of the 
author’s shorter poems, thus increasing 
the number of volumes to six, all of which 
have appeared within the last five years. 

Three qualities are clearly present in 
these short poems of Mr. Noyes—sensu- 
ous love of beauty, joy of country, and 





*Porms. By Alfred Noyes. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 





firm religious faith. The Celtic love of 

light, warmth and color is written on 

almost every page of this volume, and is 

particularly shown in the poems reveal- 

ing the author’s pure delight in physical 

form, as when the swimmers 

Plunge through the glittering breakers with- 
out fear, 

Breast the green-arching billows, and still out 

As if each dreamed the arms of Hero near; 

Now like three sunbeams on an emerald 
crest, 

Now pe ae foam flakes melting out of 
signt, 

They bt blent with all the glory of the sea; 

One with the golden West; 

Merged in a myriad waves of mystic light 

As life is lost in immortality. 

“Silk o’ the Kine” even more vividly 
suggests the over-rich sensuousness of 
Marlowe’s “Hero and Leander,” as well 
as a certain Celtic delight in repetition of 
color phrases—to the poet the beauty of 
woman, the emerald tide, and the dazzling 
sunbeam are alike “warm and wild.” An 
illustration from “Haunted in Old Japan” 
will serve our purpose just as well as a 
longer one from the former poem: 

All along the purple creek lit with silver 
foam, 

Silent, silent voices cry no more of home; 

Soft beyond the cherry trees o’er the dim 
lagoon 

Dawns the crimson lantern of the large, low 
moon. 

Equally effective is the description, in 
another poem, of a “dream-haunted pal- 
ace” 

Which, like a childless mother, still must 
croon 

Her ancient sorrows to the cold white moon, 

Or, ebbing tremulously, 

With one pale arm where the foam-fringe 
gleams, 

Will gather her rustling garments, for a space 

Of muffled weeping, round her dim white 
face. 

Joy in “mere living” and love of coun- 
try are dominant notes in such poems as 
“Earth-bound,” “In the Heart of the 
Woods,” “The Barrel-organ,” “Forty 
Singing Seamen,” and “Sherwood.” It 
is interesting to note that some of these 
poems, with the long epic, “Drake,” are 
natural complements of Kipling’s recent 
prose tale, Puck of Pook’s Hill, in stimu- 
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lating a wholesome national pride in Eng- 
land’s past. 

In “Earth-bound” the joy of life pene- 
trates the realm of future existence: 
Fresh from death’s boundless birth, 

How sweet the circled vision of the sea 
Would seem to souls tired of Infinity, 
How sweet the soft blue boundaries of earth, 

How sweet the nodding spray 

Of pale green leaves that made the sap- 

phire deep 

A background to the dreams of that brief 

sleep 

We called our life when heaven was far 

away. 

The “wanderlust” is given utterance in 
the “Song of Hanrahan the Red,” and is 
suggestive of Bliss Carman, 

They are calling, calling, Away, come away, 

And we know not whence they call; 

For the song is in our hears, we hear it 
night and day, 

As the deep tides rise and fall. 

The third notable quality of these 
poems is the firm religious faith revealed 
in “The Old Sceptic,” “De Profundis,” 
“The Answer,” and others. Unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the Christian faith, con- 
tempt for those who quibble about life’s 
great problems, and a simple, humble trust 
in Divinity, are expressed here with a 
peculiar insistence. Nevertheless, in “The 
Song of Re-birth”—a poem that grips the 
memory—we have a not unusual rever- 
sion to what might well be called “poetic 
pantheism” : 

One with the flower of a day, one with the 
withered moon, 

One with the granite mountains that melt 
into the noon, 

One with the dream that triumphs beyond 
the light of the spheres, 

We come from the Loom of the Weaver 
that weaves the Web of Years. 

That the poet is complete master of his 
medium of expression needs no emphasis 
beyond the quotations given. The same 
high level is maintained throughout. As 
for the color and music of the verse, an 
interesting comparison might be made be- 
tween Stephen Phillips and Noyes, with 
no disparagement to the latter. His 
images are more clearly defined than 
those of Phillips; his still conscious de- 
light in beauty just stops short of Phil- 
lips’ tendency to diffuseness. But what 
is far more significant, the firm note of 
national pride and the resolute ring of 
religious faith may mean much at this 
time in the shaping of national ideals and 


national character. As we know Mr. 
Noyes now, he has a little of Browning, 
more of Tennyson, and much of Swin- 
burne in his temperament ; and as a legiti- 
mate descendant, by poetic birth, of all 
three, he deserves that we shall watch his 
future with the greatest interest. 

Next in importance to the work of Mr. 
Noyes is a collection of Richard Watson 
Gilder’s shorter poems on the subject of 
music* ; 

The thing alone 
Well-nigh it is, not thought about the thing, 
No pictured flight across a painted sky,— 
The bird itself, the beating of its wing; 
The pang that is a cry; 
Not human language but pure ecstasy. 

The selections are wholly characteristic 
of Gilder’s finely matured appreciation of 
music’s power in the realm of longings 
unuttered and aspirations unattained, and 
need mention here only to attract lovers 
of “music and sweet poetry.” Only a few 
of the poems appear for the first time. 

A wide gap separates the two poets 
already mentioned from the authors of 
the remaining seven books of verse. Rob- 
ert C, Rogers} and Louis J. Blockt have 
tried with success many forms of verse, 
from the French villanelle to cleverly 
rimed hexameters. The latter is very un- 
happy in the selection of themes— 
“Height,” “Distance,” “Life,” “Rebound,” 
and “Incertitude” repel readers who 
never mistake abstractness for truth. 
Rogers, on the other hand, has done some 
very good things. Besides giving a series 
of picturesque Greek portraits in splendid 
hexameter he appeals strongly to our im- 
agination in such a sonnet as “Avalon,” 
beginning, 

We seek a land beneath the early beams 

Of stars that rise beyond the sunset gate, 

Where all the year the twilight lingers lat«, 

Athwart whose coast the last born sun-ray 
gleams. 

Katrina Trask chooses the Magdalen 
story to emphasize a social truth and 
sound a warning.§ Unfortunately, the 
Oriental color of the poem loses half its 


*A Book oF Music. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. The Century Company. 

+TueE Rosary. By Robert C. Rogers. John 
Lane Company. 

tMany Moops anp Many Munps._ By 
Louis James Block. John Lane Company. 


§NicHt AND Morninc. By Katrina Trask. 


John Lane Company. 
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effect by the italicizing of words intended 
to enforce the moral lesson. 

The last poems of Susan Coolidge will 
find a kindly reception from a host of 
friends who still sorrow for the brave and 
cheerful invalid-writer recently deceased. 
Tenderness of feeling and a broad human 
interest characterize all her poems.* The 
work of Miss MacDonaldjf is to be men- 
tioned with that of Miss Coolidge, as 
work of the same reflective type, but more 
truly introspective and more artistically 
wrought. The child-verses are particu- 
larly well done. Dialect poems, breath- 
ing the real atmosphere of the Chinese 
quarter in San Francisco, reveal Wallace 
Irwin in a new réle.t These verses are 
picturesque and alive, ranging all the way 
from the shiveringly realistic in Chinese 
character to the unconscious nobility of 
even a “heathen Chinee.” In the same 
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class with these poems of Irwin is a vol- 
ume of dialect verse by T. A. Daly,* who 
finds for us the heart of the common 
Italian. It is an entirely new note that 
Mr. Daly strikes. The music in his verse 
never fails ; his ear has been true in catch- 
ing the peculiarities of the crude Italian 
which one hears in the city streets, and 
the quaint idioms of the Irishman “just 
arrived.”” And furthermore he shows him- 
self a capable and clever workman in 
verse. We wonder, only, what suggested 
to him the order of the poems in his 
volume, for we find a curious mingling 
of serious non-dialect verse with the Ital- 
ian dialect poems, besides catching now 
and then a grinning darky face in partial 
eclipse behind a full-whiskered Irishman, 
Yet the pictures by John Sloan interpret 
quite remarkably the spirit of the text, 
depicting faithfully the queer characters. 


Three Big Biographies 


Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


Reminiscences of Irving? 
R. BRAM STOKER’S delightful 


volumes on Sir Henry Irving will 

be read with deep interest by every 

lover of dramatic art. No worth- 
ier tribute was ever paid to the memory 
of a great actor. Every page throbs with 
life ; the author has drawn upon his mem- 
ory and his intimate association of thirty 
years, and the result is one of the most 
interesting books of reminiscence that 
have lately appeared. 

It was at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
August 28, 1867, that Mr. Stoker first 
saw Irving. That night the piece was 
“The Rivals,” and Irving played the part 
of Captain Absolute. The acting of this 
part made a profound impression on Mr. 
Stoker. “What I saw,” he says, “to my 





*Last VeErsEsS. By Susan Coolidge. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

{DREAM VERSES AND OTHERS. By Elizabeth 
Roberts MacDonald. L. C. Page & Co. 

¢CHINATOWN Battaps. By Wallace Irwin. 
Duffield & Co. 

§PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. 
By Bram Stoker. 2 vols. The Macmillan Com- 
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amazement and delight, was a patrician 
figure as real as the persons of one’s 
dreams, and endowed with the same 
poetic grace. A young soldier, hand- 
some, distinguished, self-dependent, com- 
pact of grace and slumbrous energy. A 
man of quality who stood out from his 
surroundings on the stage as a being of 
another social world. A figure full of 
dash and fine irony, and whose ridicule 
seemed to bite, buoyant with the joy of 
life ; self-conscious ; an inoffensive egoist 
even in his love-making; of supreme and 
unsurpassable insolence, veiled and 
shrouded in his fine quality of manner. 
Such a figure as could only be possible in 
an age when the answer to insolence was 
a sword-thrust ; when only those dare be 
insolent who could depend to the last on 
the heart and brain and arm behind the 
blade.” 

Not, however, until 1876 did Mr. 
Stoker become personally acquainted with 
Irving. Our author had written two arti- 
cles on Irving’s “Hamlet ;” and the actor, 





*Canzoni. By T. A. Daly. Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times Publishing Company. 
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pleased with the review of his work, re- 
quested that he be introduced. This was 
effected by Mr. John Harris, manager of 
the Theatre Royal. Thus began a friend- 
ship which ended only with death. 

Irving asked Mr. Stoker to meet him 
at dinner on the following Sunday. There 
was much discussion of dramatic criti- 
cism and acting, and after dinner Irving 
recited Tom Hood’s “The Dream of 
Eugene Aram.” The extraordinary effect 
of this recitation was such that our au- 
thor “burst into something like hysterics.” 

From the beginning of his association 
with Irving Mr. Stoker was brought into 
contact with many famous and interesting 
characters. Anecdotes and reminiscences 
of these personages fill the pages of the 
present work, but unfortunately most of 
the stories are too long for quotation. 
One or two may be briefly mentioned. 
When Irving was knighted, it is reported 
that the Queen, who usually did not make 
any remark to the recipient of the honor, 
said, as she laid the sword on his shoul- 
der: “I am very, very pleased.”” On one 
occasion when Mr. Stoker and Irving 
crossed to Dublin—the latter to receive 
the degree of Litt. D. from the Univer- 
sity—the chief steward of the mail boat 
was very anxious to attest his deep re- 
spect for the great actor. “He could not 
make enough of Irving,” to quote Mr. 
Stoker, “and in his excitement confused 
his honours and invented new ones. He 
was at a loss what to call him. He tried 
‘Docthor,’ but it did not seem to satisfy 
him. Then he tried ‘Sir Henry’—this was 
three years before he was knighted—but 
this also seemed inadequate. Then he 
tried ‘Docthor Sir Henry;’ this seemed 
to meet his ideas, and to it he stuck.” 

Much is to be found in these pages con- 
cerning Irving’s method and his ideas of 
the actor’s art. Once he said to our 
author: “If you do not pass a character 
through your own mind it can never be 
sincere.” This was, no doubt, the philos- 
ophy of Henry Irving in a sentence. How 
the philosophy of his art was expressed 
in his work Mr. Stoker tells us at large 
in these volumes. Irving’s place in the 
history of the stage is fixed beyond all 
question ; but a work like this was needed 
to preserve for the world those traits of 
mind and heart which the great public did 
not always see behind the actor’s mask. 


Charles Godfrey Leland* 


To his niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell, the late Charles Godfrey Leland 
bequeathed a great mass of papers, mem- 
oranda, and correspondence. By means 
of these she is now enabled to produce 
this authoritative and fascinating biog- 
raphy. 

It may be doubted if many readers in 
our time care for the books of Leland, 
and yet he was one of the most interest- 
ing personages in American literature. 
He was something more than the author 
of “Hans Breitmann.” ‘Though his pub- 
lished Memoirs is a book teeming with 
interest, the present account of his career 
is much fuller, and embraces his whole 
life. Mrs. Pennell has told us practically 
everything that is worthy of record con- 
cerning her famous uncle. 

Leland was born in Philadelphia in 
1824, and his youth was passed in this 
city, when the old order was giving way 
to the new, though around the town there 
clung many historic memories. While a 
mere baby he was held up at the window 
to see the great Lafayette go by; the por- 
ter in his father’s store had spoken to 
Talleyrand when the French diplomat re- 
sided in Philadelphia. Once the boy shook 
hands with G, R. T. Hewes, the last of 
the “Boston Tea Party;”’ again he had 
seen with his own eyes Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, the last of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. He 
occasionally met Bishop White, who had 
years before talked with Dr. Johnson in 
London. 

From his boyhood years Leland had 
been an omnivorous reader. He studied 
the things that interested him, but he did 
not rank as a student in the branches 
usually taught in schools. His mind was 
full of out-of-the-way books; of mathe- 
matics he could make nothing. He was 
educated at Princeton, and after gradua- 
tion went to Europe and studied at Hei- 
delberg, Munich and Paris. He spent 
three years abroad, and as a traveling stu- 
dent was in an atmosphere that he loved. 
The letters which he sent from Europe 
are marvelously full of keen observation, 
and bounding life. At Paris he frequented 
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the Latin Quarter and took an active part 
in the stirring scenes of the Revolution 
of ’48. He heard the first shots fired and 
saw General Changarnier charge. “All 
the night following,” to quote from Mrs. 
Pennell, “he listened to the great storm- 
bell of Notre Dame. And the next morn- 
ing, the morning of the famous 24th of 
February, he marched forth to share the 
fighting: a striking figure, with his rakish 
student cap set on one side of his long 
hair, a monocle in one eye, a red sash 
about his waist, a dirk and pistol for arms, 
so tall that he towered high above the 
mob. He wrote afterwards that Dumas 
had helped to bring about the revolution 
by setting up the swaggering swashbuck- 
ler as the romantic type of hero. I think 
love of romance had everything to do 
with his own share in the exploit.” 

Returning from Europe Leland studied 
law, and was admitted to the Bar. After 
six months’ practice, in which he earned 
thirty dollars, he took down his profes- 
sional sign, and plunged into journalism. 
He was active as a journalist in Philadel- 
phia and in New York, and wrote much 
for the magazines and newspapers. For a 
short time during the Civil War he 
served in an artillery company; later he 
traveled in the South as an oil prospector. 
But what interested Leland in all his jour- 
neyings were the weird, strange and fan- 
tastic characters of Gypsies, Indians, tink- 
ers and other inhabitants of the wilds and 
the roads. He became proficient in In- 
dian and Gypsy languages. He wrote 
much upon their legends and witchcraft. 
He studied them long and acutely, and 
equalled George Borrow in the lore of the 
Romany Rye. 

Much of Leland’s life was passed in 
Europe. He was a voluminous letter 
writer, and the long epistles collected in 
these volumes make interesting reading. 
He met nearly everyone worth knowing 
in his time, and he had the happy faculty 
of holding his friendships. 
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Moliere* 


Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has written a life 
of Moliére for English readers, and the 
book before us shows careful preparation 
and ample learning. A glance through 
the list of authorities consulted by the 
author serves to show how thoroughly the 
field has been covered. 

The aim of the author is “to interpret 
Moliére’s life by his plays, and his plays 
by his life, rather than to write an exhaus- 
tive criticism of his dramatic works.” In 
the prosecution of this object Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor has written a very satisfac- 
tory picture of French life in the seven- 
teenth century. That brilliant, pictur- 
esque, cynical life none knew better than 
Moliére. He was of it and in it, and his 
quick, sensitive mind seized upon just 
those characteristics of the men and 
women of his time which we need to fill 
in our picture of France under Louis 
XIV. 

In concluding his estimate of Moliére 
our author says: “In youth an epicurean, 
in maturity a stoic, Moliére’s philosophy 
was the result of experience. Having ac- 
cepted readily the love, pleasure and glory 
life had given, he made resignation a 
shelter for his cares, and in the compan- 
ionship of men of kindred tastes sought 
a solace to mellow the bitterness of his 
heart. . . . Gentle to women and 
manly to men, he was a_ gentleman 
in the broad sense; for there is 
no evidence to indicate that he was 
either mean, a coward, or dishonest, and 
much to prove he was both affectionate 
and brave. As an epicurean he took 
what the Fates laid at his door. until the 
offering was a cup of sorrow; as a stoic 
he drank the bitter draught; but in his 
last hour he vainly sought a priest—dying, 
as he had lived, a Christian at heart, a 
martyr to intolerance.” 


*Mo.iERE. A Biography. By H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor. Duffield & Co. 











The Harvest of Children’s Books 


By Marion Ames Taggart 


N Christmas Eve one may well 
wish to be “a child again, just for 
to-night.” The publishers concen- 
trate their output of what the 

trade calls “juveniles” into the autumn 
weeks. Each year the books for children, 
and for those on the borderland between 
childhood and the realm of Grown- 
updom, are getting more attractive, and 
more intrinsically worth while. 
Illustrations for children’s books are 
made by artists of high standing, who 
give their best skill to the little folk. The 
work of binder and printer is better done 
than in the old days. The literary stand- 
ard is higher, greater fidelity to truth is 
demanded of the characters in children’s 
stories, and on the whole a simpler, 
healthier tone is maintained than in like 
books of a generation ago. The lapses 
in taste and English of the greatest writer 
for children of that period—to criticize 


whom seems treason—would not to-day 
be tolerated. 

Each year brings forth the adventure 
story with its old-time merits, and di- 
vested of its earlier faults of sensational 
goriness. The Adventures of Billy Top- 
sails,* by Norman Duncan, is one of 
these. This book is a collection of short 
stories, rather than a connected story. 
Billy is but one of the several Newfound- 
land heroes of hairbreadth escapes from 
icebergs, floods and tempests. The stories 
are well-told, and will interest boys. The 
Airship Dragonfly,t by William John 
Hopkins, is an excellent specimen of this 
class of stories. Flying machines, auto- 
mobiles, shipwreck, smugglers, fleet 


*THE ADVENTURES OF BiLLy TopsaAILs. By 
Norman Duncan. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

7THeE ArrsHip Draconfiy. By William John 
Hopkins. Doubleday, Page & Co. 





‘*THEN LIKE A FLASH IT SHOT TOWARD THE BOAT’? 


From The Adventures of Billy Topsails 
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horses, a fine dog, and a real Irishman— 
these are material enough! Add to these 
an honest boy, a girl as square as he, his 
wholesome comradeship with her, her 
loyalty to her “chum,” and her helpful, 
healthy sympathy in his need, and you 
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by Ralph Henry Barbour, illustrated with 
good pictures drawn by C. M. Relyea. 
The boy who reads this story will lay it 
down—only at the final page—with the 
exclamation: “Say, that’s all right!” Com- 
prehensive criticism, but accurate. The 


**ONE, Two, THREE—THROW! ”’ 
From The Little Colonel: Maid of Honor 


have a book to be commended. Its in- 
terest never flags. Twice lucky will be 
the boy who at Christmas gets the next 
book that comes to hand, added to the 
last one. This is The Crimson Sweater,* 


*THE CRIMSON SwEaTER. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. The Century Company. 





book is all right—interesting, well-writ- 
ten, full of manly virtues, the spirit of 
courageous loyalty. The girl in it merits 
her boy chums; she is as fine a fellow as 
any boy of the plucky crowd. 

Almost any one would expect things to 
happen when, at the outset, the hero of 
a story drops down from a balloon into 
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the forest more than primeval. In The 
Crystal Sceptre* Philip Verrill Mighels 
entirely fulfils this expectation. His 
hero comes upon not one man Friday, but 
a whole tribe of Missing Links, with 
whom life would be likely to be as inter- 
esting as he found it. The hero teaches 
his embryonic men to fight and build; 
and they make him their king—King of 
the Links! Hidden gold, jewels galore— 
though in the rough—all the outfit of the 
virgin world are here, with a baby “link” 
and a corpulent adult “link,” devoted unto 
death, to supply pathos. Even a romance 
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a boys’ book. It takes two children to 
their grandmother’s home in the Penn- 
sylvania country, where they play with 
children trained in the curious Amish sect, 
from whose novelty the book derives its 
mild and rather monotonous interest. 
The Little Colonel reappears, this time 
as The Little Colonel: Maid of Honor.* 
In this volume Lloyd, the Colonelette, is 
brought to the verge of womanhood, with 
lovers hardly kept in check. There is 
much sentiment of the idealistic sort, 
much quotation, and many literary allu- 
sions. Hence it comes as somewhat of a 





RIDIELIS 


From Racketty-Packetty House 


is not denied. A good story—and why 
should it be probable, or possible? 

There is always a strong chance of 
slipping from a breezy hill-top down into 
a poppy garden when one turns from 
boys’ books to stories for girls. In Sara 
E. Ambler’s story, The Dear Old Home,t 
there are boys, to be sure, but it is not 


*THE CrystaL Sceptre. By Philip Verrill 
Mighels. Harper & Brothers. 

THE Dear Otp Home. By Sara EF. Ambler. 
Little, Brown & Co. 





shock to find the author using in her own 
person such vernacular as: “all the far- 
ther that Mary got.” The story has the 
good qualities of its predecessors. 
Behind the simulated brick walls of its 
cover we find Little Miss Rosamond,} by 
Nina Rhodes. It is another “Brick 
House Book,” as the series is called, giv- 





*THE LitrLE CoLoNEL: Marip oF Honor. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. L. C. Page & Co. 

+LittLeE Miss Rosamonp. By Nina Rhodes. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Company. 
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THE Door TO THE UNDERWORLD 


From 7he Wonder-Children 


ing glimpses of the children in the pre- 
ceding volumes. It tells of a Virginia 
child’s summer in the North, with the 
conventional stern and sorrowful uncle, 
to whom she brings joy. The last half 
of the book is distinctly better than the 
first. 

A Little Son of Sunshine,* by Ellen 
Douglas Deland, might be given to a boy, 
but there would be greater chance of a 
girl’s liking it. The “Son” is a cripple, 
longing for relatives more than for sound 
limbs, who is taken from an asylum by a 
farmer. He finds his grandfather, in the 
person of the stern and wealthy old man 
near by, in true juvenile story-book man- 
ner. Why are poor children’s grand- 
fathers invariably run in one mold, and 
lose themselves so recklessly, to be found 
so easily? The children in the story are 
painstakingly mischievous, but the cripple 
boy wins all hearts. 

Laying down these books, which seem 
to be mentally related, one picks up 
Merrylips,+ by Beulah Marie Dix, and 
those who remember that exquisite piece 
of work, A Little Captive Lad, will hail 
with delight this story of a little Cavalier 
maid, who, in the troublous times of the 
Cromwellian wars, longed to be a boy, 
and who was forced bitterly to play the 
*A Littte Son or SUNSHINE. By Ellen 
Douglas Deland. Harper & Brothers. 


+MerryLips. By Beulah Marie Dix. The 
Macmillan Company. . 





réle in Cavalier and Roundhead camps. 
How gallant and brave a boy she made 
the story charmingly tells. 

It is a matter of self-gratulation when 
the purchaser of children’s gift books dis- 
covers one with distinction. This is pre- 
cisely the quality that appears in E. Nes- 
bit’s story, The Railway Children.* It is 
a very beautiful story, perfectly told, of 
three normal, lovable children and their 
courageous mother. The two girls and 
one boy are devoted to one another, but 
they have their squabbles, and show their 
fine fiber through wrong as well as right. 
There is plenty of fun in the story, just 
enough pathos, and its interest is main- 
tained with such delightful workmanship 
that it stands out conspicuous among 
children’s books. Lately Peter Pan has 
been putting most of us through an ex- 
amination of conscience as to our faith 
in fairies. Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett believes in them, if hers can be called 
belief and not knowledge. “Queen Sil- 
verbell,”+ in an alluring little volume of 
that name, gives us, through Mrs. Bur- 
nett, good ground for the faith in fairies 
that is—or should be—in us. And “Sil- 
verbell” is qualified to teach, for she is 
Queen of the Fairies. The correspond- 
ing little volume in this series is Racketty- 


*THe RatLway CHILDREN. By E. Nesbit. 
The Macmillan Company. 

TQUEEN SILVERBELL. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. The Century Company. 
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Packetty House,* the delightful story of 
delightful wooden dolls in an Early Vic- 
- torian doll house, who are helped by the 
fairies. These are the most attractive of 
little volumes, and of the blossomy sort 
of stories. But even better than the stor- 
ies are the illustrations by Harrison Cady. 
It is hard to praise these color pictures 
as they deserve—happily there are lots of 
them! 

The Wonder-Children,t by Charles J. 
Bellamy, are not as winsome fairy tales 
as Mrs. Burnett writes. They lack the 
charm, the spontaneity, the sense of the 
teller’s enjoyment which must be in a 
fairy tale to make it just right. These 
tales are also moral tales, with their 
morals unescapable. On the other hand, 
The Russian Grandmother’s Wonder Tales, 
by Louise Seymour Houghton, are good 
fairy tales, and the book will be accept- 
able to children. Many of the stories are 
given over to relations of animal cun- 
ning and its worsting—after Uncle Re- 
mus fashion, with interesting differences. 
To an adult the volume is chiefly valuable 
for its glimpses of homely Russian life, 
impressions of which will unconsciously 
remain with child readers, to their advan- 
tage. The illustrations of this book are 
so far above the ordinary as to deserve 
strong emphasis. 

Like the methods of modern building 
on iron frames, wherein the base is often 
airy while the top has been made solid, 
we follow our fairy tales with a glance 
at several volumes of instructive intent. 
Each year brings to the market books in 
which the classics, history and biography 
are retold, adapted to children. John 
Lang is editing “The Children’s Heroes 
Series,” of which two little volumes are 
ready this season. One is The Story of 
Captain Cook,§ written by John Lang, the 
other The Story of Livingstone,** by Vaul- 


*RacKeTry-Packerry House. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. The Century Company. 

+THE WoNDER-CHILDREN. By Charles J. 
Bellamy. The Macmillan Company. 

¢THE Russtan GRANDMOTHER’S WONDER 
TaLEs. By Louise Seymour Houghton. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

§TuHeE Story or Caprain Cook. By John Lang. 
“The Children’s Heroes Series.” E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

**TiE Story oF Livincstone. By Vaultier 
Golding. “The Children’s Heroes Series.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 





tier Golding; they follow The Story of 
Joan of Arc, and The Story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. They are well told, and their 
make-up, type, size and paper are un- 
usually good. 

The “Children’s Favorite Classics” 
series appears three strong this autumn. 
H. L. Havell has written for it Tales from 
Herodotus* in a creditable manner, and 
suitably for children’s taste and compre- 
hension. These stories of Greek heroism, 
its devotion to the ideal of liberty and 
beauty, cannot be too often repeated. 
Mr. J. Walker McSpadden may have 
done his work as well as it could be done, 
but he had a thankless task in retelling 
Stories from Dickens.~ Remembering 
how children revel in Dickens, how safely 
they may be left to his treatment of the 
cruel facts of life, one wonders why he 
should be adapted for them, with his 
genius omitted, except as it shines 
through selected dialogue. In the third 
volume of this series, Stories from Scottish 
History, Magdalen G. Edgar has pleas- 
antly told the most striking stories of 
the Land of Romance and of bannocks. 
She has steered judiciously between the 
rocks and shoals of twofold prejudice 
with which Scottish history is rife, deal- 
ing well with the stories of Wallace, 
3ruce, Flodden Field, and Mary Stuart. 

A new book of the old Greek fables 
and romance is Long Ago in Greece,§ by 
Edmund J. Carpenter. Here we have the 
classic stories well retold, and helpfully 
illustrated from Greek sculpture and 
famous paintings. 

Helen Hay Whitney must have remem- 
bered what her father wrote of its being 
the angels’ highest privilege to look after 
children. She has written the story of 
Mr. Punch’s misdemeanors in The Punch 
and Judy Book,** for people about the age 


*TALES FROM HeEropotus. By H. L. Havell. 
“Children’s Favorite Classics Series.” T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

+StTorrEs FROM Dickens. By J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. “Children’s Favorite Classics Ser- 
ies.” T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

tStoriEs FRoM ScorrisH History. By 
Magdalen G. Edgar. “Children’s Favorite 
Classics Series.” T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

§Lonc Aco In GREEcE. By Edmund J. 
Carpenter. Little, Brown & Co. 

**TuE PuncH AND Jupv Book. By Helen 
Hay Whitney. Illustrated by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. Duffield & Co. 








of “Little Breeches.” | When one says 
that Charlotte Harding has made the ac- 
companying pictures it is, as Artemus 
Ward used to say, “nuff sed.” 

For children a little older is Wee Win- 
kles and Snowdrop,* by Gabrielle E. Jack- 
son. “Wee Winkles” is a girl, “Snow- 
drop” a pony. The story is profusely and 
well illustrated, not only with decorative 
pictures, but with cuts showing how to 
harness and unharness. The lesson of 
the book is kindness to our four-footed 
kin; but it teaches it ponderously, with 
elaborate condescension to the youthful 
mind, and sometimes that sort of teach- 
ing makes the youthful mind long to go 
out and hurt something. 


One-Minute Notes on the Juveniles 


As a clever writer of books for girls 
Marion Ames Taggart has a deservedly 
wide reputation. Her Daddy's Daughters 
is the story of a family of four delightful 
girls, with a jewel of a father—irrespon- 
sible, poetic, and the writer of The Novel 
—and a neighboring family of seven 
wholesome, mischievous, happy-go-lucky 
children—three boys and two pairs of 
twins, girls. The good times these little 
people have make a very pleasant story, 
brightly written, and _ entertaining 
throughout. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


K a K 


Girls who like the “Pansy” books can 
have another volume in Ester Ried’s Name- 
sake—a story of college life in which the 
daughter of a Western home missionary 
takes a leading part. It is clean, whole- 
some, and inspiring. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. ) 





ok ok cd 


Meg and the Others, by Harriet T. Com- 
stock, is a girl’s book, but boys will like 
it, too. It is a tale of long ago, and is 
told by a dear old grandmother to the 
children, between teatime and bedtime. 
Miss Comstock has a happy faculty for 
writing these children’s books. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


ok ok ok 


Good times are recorded in The Story 
Book Girls. Christina Gowans Whyte 


*WEE WINKLES AND SNOwpDROP. By Ga- 
brielle E. Jackson. Harper & Brothers. 
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knows the pleasures of girlhood, and 
knows how to share them with a multi- 
tude of young, enthusiastic readers. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

The Girls of Pineridge, by Charlotte 
Curtis Smith (Little, Brown & Co.), is 
profusely illustrated. It is intended both 
for boys and girls. 


Alice Ward Bailey’s Roberta and Her 
Brother is dedicated to the girls of the 
Amherst High School, and is the usual 
story of school life led by a happy girl, 
willing to study and have a good time, too. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

* * ok 

Janet, by Anna Chapin Ray, illustrated 
by Alice Barber Stephens (Little, Brown 
& Co.), is the second volume in the “Sid- 
ney” series. Two boys and a girl are the 
principal characters, but a young English- 
man is also introduced who furnishes a 
large proportion of the fun. 

Laura E. Richards is one of the most 
successful of living writers of “books for 
girls.” The Piccolo has some forty-four 
ballads and other verse, most of which 
have seen the light in magazines. (Dana, 
Estes & Co.) 


Kk 


ok * cs 

Marigold, by Edith Francis Foster 
(Dana, Estes & Co.), illustrated by the 
author, is a story of a little tomboy and 
her companions. 

ok aK aK 

In The Flight of Puss Pandora, by 
Caroline Fuller (Little, Brown & Co.), 
the adventures of a cat in her various 
homes form the basis of a humorous 
story. 

*K K ok 

Two Little Friends in Norway, by Mar- 
garet Sidney (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company), is the first volume of the “Two 
Little Friends” series, and tells of a bright 
little American girl of seven years who, 
with her mother, is traveling in Norway. 
The book teems with humor, and shows 
a close study of character. 

Kristy is an old favorite, and children 
will thank Olive Thorne Miller for 
Kristy’s Rainy Day Picnic. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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Polly, the Autobiography of a Parrot, 
by Molly Lee Clifford (H. M. Caldwell 
Company), adds a new volume to the 
entertaining “Animal Autobiographical” 
series. The pictures in color and half- 
tone are superior to the usual grade of 
illustrations for a book of this kind. 

*K ok ok 

Charlotte Chaffee Gibson’s Jn Eastern 
Wonderlands (Little, Brown & Co.) is a 
brightly written story, based on a real trip 
around the world by three children, cover- 
ing Japan, China, Ceylon, India, the Red 
Sea, and Egypt. 

* *K 2k 


This year’s issues of Life Stories for 
Young People include Barbarossa, trans- 
lated from the German of Franz Kuhn, 
by George Uptan, The Nibelungs, Gudrun, 
and William of Orange, translated from 
the German of Ottokaw Schupp. These 
are excellent historical studies for young 
readers. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


* * x 


The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln (The 
Century Company), by Helen Nicolay, is 
based on the Life of Lincoln which was 
‘written by Lincoln’s secretaries—her 
wather, John C. Nicolay, and John Hay. 

x * * 

Children will find in Too Good to Live, 
by S. C. Woodhouse, M. D. (Thomas 
Whittaker), the tale of two children 
“Who were as good as good could be; 
who never played at games like common 
girls and boys,” and who “regarded with 
suspicion the most innocent of toys.” 

ok ok * 


The scene of Knights Who Fought the 
Dragon, by Edwin Leslie (The Sunday 
School Times Company), is laid, as indi- 
cated by the title, in China, chiefly in 
Peking, and carries the various characters 
through the siege and war in 1900, closing 
with a happy ending to the love interest 
and a return of the principal characters 
to England. 

> 2K * 

A. J. Church, in The Odyssey for Boys 
and Girls (The Macmillan Company) tells 
the story of the great epic in a compact, 
well-illustrated volume. The manner of 
the telling needs no comment; Dean 
Church’s work in this line is already well- 
known and appreciated. 








Balboa (Harper & Brothers) is by 
Frederick A. Ober, author of Columbus, 
Cortes and Pizarro. The present story 
centers around the Spanish-American dis- 
coverer of the Pacific, dealing with his 
life from boyhood on. 

: -% 

Trail and Trading Post, by Edward 
Stratemeyer (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company), gives a sixth volume of “The 
Colonial Series,” and again introduces the 
Morris boys, Sam Barringford, and other 
friends. 

* * x 

Nelson the Adventurer, by Nora Archi- 
bald Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is 
a story of three boys aged twelve, ten and 
eight years, as told by the eldest. © 

* * * 

The Cruise of the Firefly (John C. Win- 
ston Company) has been written by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis, author of “The Deerfoot” 
series, in collaboration with William Pen- 
dleton Chipmann. The frontispiece shows 
a canoe in which are four boys about to 
shoot the rapids. The story opens at 
Melrose Valley Institute and pictures life 
there. 

x * * 


The Camp on Letter K, by Clarence 
Blendon Burleigh, illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany), tells the story of two live boys in 
the woods of extreme North Maine, and 
is an addition to the “Raymond Benson” 
series. 

xk xk x 


Dave Porter in the South Seas, by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer, is the second volume 
of the “Dave Porter” series, entertaining 
books for boys. 


* kK x 


Afloat on the Dogger Bank, by H. C. 
Moore, illustrated by J. Prater (Dana, 
Estes & Co.), is a story of the North Sea 
fishermen, with very good descriptions 
of the various ports at which “The Twi- 
light” stops for cargo and passengers. 

xk * x 

Amos R. Wells relates the adventures 
of a club called “The Ajax,” in Donald 
Barton (Little, Brown & Co.). A boys’ 
book of a good class. 





' 
' 








The Beautiful Story of Doris and Julie, 
by Gertrude Smith (Harper & Brothers), 
is a juvenile in large type, illustrated in 
color, and containing a dozen stories. 

K * ok 


My Resolutions: Buster Brown, by R. F. 
Outcault (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany), is a reproduction of Buster’s “Res- 
olutions,” with the familiar illustrations 
which have accompanied the record of his 
misdeeds and mishaps in a New York 
Sunday newspaper. 

* * * 


Betty Baird, by Anna Hamlin Weikel, 
narrates a boarding school story (Little, 
Brown & Co.). It carries Betty and her 
companions through the usual school epi- 
sodes, and Betty astonishes everyone by 
her success as an amateur actress, owing 
to her having been as a child much more 
given to “make believe” than even most 
children are. Her motto would be appli- 
cable to other pursuits as well—‘preserve 
your composure until you have something 
to say. Wait for your opening. It will 
come, and the right word with it. The 
main things are to be able to stand well, 
walk well, and look with an eye at home 
in its socket.” 

* * x 


Elinor’s College Career, by Julia A. 
Schwartz (Little, Brown & Co.), gives a 
story of four girls who went through the 
four-years’ course at Vassar. Full of the 
usual girlish pranks, fun, and retribution, 
it relates the generosity of one girl who 
enabled a schoolmate to continue her 
studies by giving anonymously the money 
needed, depriving herself of a trip 
abroad. 

 *-* 


Football has a big part in Captain Jack 
Lorrimer, by William Standish (L. C. 
Page & Co.). The frontispiece depicts 
the young hero, “Yours in honest sport, 
Jack Lorrimer.” The author expresses his 
acknowledgments to the Boston “Sunday 
Herald,” in which “Captain Jack” made 
his first appearance. 

2 


Born to the Blue, by Florence Kimball 
Russel—Mrs. Edgar Russel (L. C. Page 
& Co.), is an army story opening patri- 
otically with, “Bang! That was the 
reveille gun!” The author, the wife of 
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a major in the regular army, has chosen 
as her hero a boy who as a baby heard 
in his lullabies war songs, and who had 
eaten, slept, and wakened at the bugle’s 
call. His very toys were a soldier’s 
equipment in miniature. As he grows up 
he shares in the life of an outpost in the 
Indian country, kills an Indian in self- 
defense, while a mere boy, and narrowly 
escapes death. 
* * * 

In the Young People’s Story of Art 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb collects legends and popu- 
lar stories of the lives and works of 
some of the most famous painters, archi- 
tects, and sculptors. Arranged in alpha- 
betical order they treat briefly of Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Roman, Italian, German, 
Flemish, Dutch, English, and French art. 
The volume is intended for young read- 
ers, as a guide in visiting museums. 

x ok Ok 


Songs Every Child Should Know, edited 
by Dolores M. Bacon, illustrated and 
decorated by Blanche Osterag (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), is a miscellaneous col- 
lection of patriotic, military, Shakespear- 
ean and sentimental songs. 

* * *K 


Margaret Coulson Walker’s Lady 
Hollyhock and Her Friends (The Baker & 
Taylor Company), is a beok of nature 
dolls, with drawings by Mary Isabel 
Hunt. In the foreword the author says: 
“This book has a purpose beyond that of 
mere amusement. Its aim is to aid par- 
ents in furnishing not only entertainment, 
but profitable employment as well, for 
their little ones—profitable in that work 
under the guise of play makes for char- 
acter. The whole nature of a 
child cries out for self-activity. Produc- 
ing by his own efforts something that sat- 
isfies his own needs, gives him the keen- 
est possible pleasure, and puts in him that 
energy which results in love of work.” 

oe a 

Fairy Stories Retold from “St. Nicholas,” 
1874 to 1906, are by H. C. Bunner, Tudor 
Jenks, J. K. Bangs, M. E. Wilkins, and 
M. M. Dodge. There are sixteen of the 
tales. (The Century Company.) 

a 

Allen French writes a tale, intended for 

boys, called Pelham and His Friend Tim, 
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which is wholesome and stirring in its 
incidents, the scene being centered around 
a mill strike. The type is good, and the 
illustrations of fair quality. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

* * x 

New England farm life gives the at- 

mosphere to Joey at the Fair, by James 
Otis (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). The boy 
about whom the story centers thinks the 
greatest boon Fate could bestow upon 
him is to win the blue ribbon at the Fair 
for a calf. The drawings are good, local 
color in the narrative has been unusually 
well sustained, and it is a story which 
will meet boyish approval. 

ee © 


In The Tenting of the Tillicums, by 
Herbert Bashford (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), 
Tillicums is an Indian word, meaning 
“friends.” The scene is laid near Tacoma, 
across Puget Sound. While primarily a 
boy’s book there is considerable natural 
history, and many interesting drawings 
of animals and camp scenes, which will 
make the book interesting to older as 
well as young readers. 

* * ok 

The first volume of the “Pigeon Camp” 
series is Jimmie Suter (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company), a story of a sturdy 
boy of twelve, whose parents are in very 
moderate circumstances, but his best 
friend is the son of rich parents. The 
author, Martha James, is apparently a 
close student of children. 


* x 


A Hunt on Snow Shoes gives the second 
of three volumes of the “Up and Doing” 
series, by Mr. Edward Sylvester Ellis, 
who has also written, in the last twenty 
years, the “Deerfoot Series,” “Boy Pio- 
neer Series,’ and “Boone and Kenton 
Series,” in all some fifty juveniles. This 
volume (The John C. Winston Company) 
opens with an anticipated moose hunt in 
the Northern Canadian woods. 


oe 


Two Cadets with Washington, by W. O. 
Stoddart, is the second volume in the 
“Revolutionary Series,” the first having 
been Dan Monroe. Mr. Stoddart shows a 
close familiarity with the customs of the 
times, and the history of a memorable 
period, and gives a graphic account of the 


evacuation of Boston. (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company.) 


* * x 


When I Was a Boy in Japan, by Mr. 
Sakae Shioya, retails the experiences of 
a Japanese boy, taking up all the various 
phases of boy life in Japan. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company.) 


ok aK 


Peaseblossom and Mustard Seed, by 
Grace Squires (Dana, Estes & Co.), gives 
an abstract from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” as a fantasy participated in by 
bright, pleasant children. 


* * ok 


Mrs. Graham Wallas takes boys and 
girls into The Land of Play, and they en- 
joy themselves—that is, boys and girls 
with imaginations will find keen delight 
in these strange fairy realms. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 





+. * 


Witch Crow and Barney Bylow, by 
James Ball Naylor (The Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company), is an entertaining juvenile, 
on exceptionally good paper and in at- 
tractive type. 


Children of fertile fancy will enjoy 
The Fairy Chaser, a book for very young 
readers, by Mary A. Byrne (The Saalfield 
Publishing Company). The illustrations 
are clever and engaging—showing real 
girls and boys. 


The Golliwoggs’ Desert Island, by Flor- 
ence K. Upton (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
is a juvenile full of childish fun and frolic. 


te 


Favorite Nursery Rhymes, by Ethel 
Franklin Betts (Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co.), provides. one of the ever welcome 
nursery books which never lose their 
charm. 


ok 


Mother Goose—Her Book (Duffield & 
Co.) includes “Polly Put the Kettle On,” 
“Jack Horner’s Black Sheep,” “The Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” and all 
the rest of the old familiar folk rhymes. 
It is illustrated by Harry L. Smith. 
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Puck of Pook’s Hill* 


}N mingled prose and song Mr. Kip- 
ling tells the story of England’s 
ancient glory. Puck, the ever- 
favorite sprite, performs deeds of 

magic whereby two merry, modern chil- 
dren, Una and Dan, witness the progress 
of the centuries in historic pageants that 
date as far back as the Roman in Britain, 
and picture vividly the period of the Nor- 
man conquest. This patriotic Puck ap- 
preciates the great and storied past. 

The fancy of Kipling lends color in this 
ambitious attempt to awaken a greater 
historic interest—especially among those 
of the younger generation. The book is 
a page out of fairyland; but it is also a 
page out of history. If the verses that 
form the songs are for the most part 
scarcely more than mediocre, yet they 
help to preserve the illusion, and give 
variety to the almost painfully accurate 
prose. For Mr. Kirling searches out his 
references down to the last detail. He 
requires a careful reading, that needs to 
be enlivened here and there by a touch of 
verse or purely imaginative writing. At 
the same time the old, virile Kipling is in 
this book more than in others of his recent 
works. He has loved his subject, and has 
gone about his story with an exhilaration 
and verve that communicate themselves 
to the reader. 


The Dream and the Businesst 


That peculiar quality of brilliancy in- 
separable from the work of the late Mrs. 
Craigie is all that saves this last of a series 
of rather remarkable novels from the 
charges of tediousness and a tendency to 


*Puck oF Poox’s Hitu. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. Doubleday, Page & Co 

THE DREAM AND THE Business. By John 
Oliver Hobbes. D. Appleton & Co. 
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be commonplace. A certain element of 
cynicism, which finds expression in epi- 
gram and paradox, gives individuality to a 
story otherwise ordinary in substance. In 
a society where every woman feels called 
upon to fall in love with a man other 
than her own husband one can scarcely 
expect to find material for variety in 
novel making. Nor does the old struggle 
between Protestantism and Roman Cath- 
olicism continue to appeal. 

But Mrs. Craigie has made life prison- 
fast in her pages; she knew men’s hearts 
and the limitations of women’s minds. 
The old nonconformist preacher who sees 
only Heaven above and Hell beneath— 
the latter invitingly yawning—his vision- 
ary son, his impulsive daughter; the poor 
struggling duchess who finds life and lov- 
ing too hard; Maurice, the volatile, the 
romantic, the daring ; and the pitiable little 
actress, who cannot help playing melo- 
drama off the stage as well as on—these 
are people skilfully differentiated, and 
carrying the forces of good red blood 
properly circulating. 

Mrs. Craigie preaches too much in her 
novels—this is her chief weakness, for 
the preaching is not always. profitable. 
Yet her last hook has a power which 
makes itself felt, and emphasizes the loss 
by death of an author who undoubtedly 
promised great things. 


The Dragon Painter* 


Convention finds no follower in “Sid- 
ney McCall’—Mrs. Mary McNeil Fenol- 
losa. Yet her fragrant, colorful tale of 
Japan reveals more of the soul of the 
plucky little kingdom over sea than any 
book vet published. 

The Dragon Painter has artistic feeling, 


*THE Dracon ParntER. By Mary McNeil 
Fenollosa. Little, Brown & Co. 
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and romantic depth. Written straight- 
forwardly, compactly, it is still a complete 
picture—with background carefully paint- 
ed, and fore figures in full dramatic 
action. An artist of the old school, his 
pretty daughter, and a wild mountain 
genius, are the principal characters. Art 
triumphs over love through a woman’s 
unselfishness, and a great gift is developed 
through sacrifice. Tatsu, the mad “dragon 
painter,” is tamed, and the tale ends hap- 
pily and well. 

Mrs. Fenollosa loves and understands 
Japan. She interprets Japanese art with 
a rare appreciation for the spirit that in- 
spires all its manifestations. An affec- 
tionate warmth pervades her scenic de- 
scriptions ; her instinct for the picturesque 
is strong. This story is not merely enter- 
taining; it is an artistic literary produc- 
tion. 


The Poet and the Parish* 


With wonderful cleverness, and a sim- 
plicity that might almost have graced one 
of Jane Austen’s novels, Miss Mary Moss 
writes her second book. The poet—an 
artistic temperament, with a full equip- 
ment of vagaries—steps into the midst of 
an exclusive social set, presumably Phil- 
adelphia society. He marries a very 
proper maiden, and the inevitable happens. 
Miss Moss is careful not to spoil her 
effects by any really wicked act on the 
part of her hero. The sense of under- 
lying comedy serves to make any attempt 
at the dramatic just a little feeble; one 
feels the good-natured laughter back of 
every situation. 

Miss Moss has profited by her studies 
of the older novelists—and also by the 
example set by May Sinclair. 


The Doctor+ 


Once more “Ralph Connor” tells the 
story of the great Canadian West; once 
more exposes the weaknesses in the 
structure of the camps; and reveals anew 
the temptations and hardships of life in 
this district, where men are almost wholly 
without the guidance, care and compan- 
ionship of women. 





*THE Pokr AND THE PARISH. By Mary Moss. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

¢#THE Doctor. By Ralph Connor. 
ing H. Revell Company. 
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There are sterling characters in the 
book: the minister, a favorite type in 
Connor stories; a young doctor whose 
missionary acts show an earnest, Chris- 
tian spirit ; the beautiful sweetheart of the 
doctor—a noted singer, whose young life 
ends suddenly, but sweetly; and the 
wholesome, true-hearted girl who goes 
out to nurse the camp patients through a 
typhoid epidemic. 

The story has many points in common 
with The Prospector, and some character- 
istics that recall The Sky Pilot. It is all 
clean, with a lofty tone of morality—the 
kind of book we gladly place in the hands 
of young people, certain that the old peo- 
ple will also enjoy reading it. 


The Undertow* 


What St. Cuthbert’s promised is given 
in The Undertow. This is a mature novel 
—with ample plot, rapidity in change of 
scene, and well-developed characteriza- 
tions. Mr. Knowles depicts with sympa- 
thy and feeling the old Scotch Cove- 
nanters in Canada, and shows the vast 
difference that exists between these sim- 
ple-hearted, kindly-natured people, with 
their loyal faith in God and the Book; 
and those of the newer order, among 
whom religion is not life, but rather an 
accessory to respectability. 

The man who conquers himself makes 
a fitting hero in this environment. Ste- 
phen is a flesh and blood minister, who 
comes near to failing, but in whom tradi- 
tion and the saving power of love work 
the soul’s miracle. 

There are many touching passages, and 
a strong religious current in the book. 
One feels that this is an author with 
a grip on life, and the inner vision that 
vouchsafes a power to interpret life to 
the best ends. 


Ring in the Newt 


Modernity is the persistent note in 
Richard Whiteing’s novels. He is a man 
with faith in the ultimate salvation of the 
race; and his own little part in effecting 
that end is exercising a keenly satiric pen. 
Modern London has afforded his mate- 





*Tue Unpertow. By Robert E. Knowles. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

+Rinc In THE NEw. By Richard Whiteing. 
The Century Company. 








rial—the great city, and the mighty strug- 
gle for existence which makes certain of 
its sections the stages for a drama of pov- 
erty, sorrow, and crime. 

What life in the English metropolis 
means to a penniless girl who has been 
delicately reared, and who sets out to 
earn her own living with no practical qual- 
ifications—this is the picture Mr. White- 
ing would have us contemplate. 

It is a strong, earnest book; one that 
fills the heart with new sympathy. The 
duty of helping the individual to solve 
the problem of self-maintenance is the 
lesson strongly enforced. 


A Lady of Rome* 


In plain English Mr. Crawford’s latest 
heroine, A Lady of Rome, has broken the 
seventh commandment. He tells us how 
this high-born Countess of modern Rome 
feels about it afterward; also how her 
middle-aged husband and “the other man” 
feel about it. A common enough theme, 
certainly. There is an abundance of the 
so-called “psychological analysis; and 
we are drawn on through the channels of 
emotions and impulses of the guilty man 
and woman; until at last—and as usual— 
the old man conveniently dies and is car- 
ried off the stage, when immediately a 
wedding comes on from the other wing. 

It scarcely seems worth while for Mr. 
Crawford—with his wonderful knowledge 
of modern Rome, his really fascinating 
style, and his keen insight into human 
motives—to have chosen so questionable 
and hackneyed a theme. 


Sophy of Kravoniat 


The first exclamation. regarding An- 
thony Hope’s Sophy of Kravonia is sure 
to be: “It is a tale of The Prisoner of 
Zenda sort.” So it is, after a fashion. 
Whether it is the equal of the earlier story 
is neither here nor there; let Sophy stand 
for herself, for she is quite able to hold 
her own. It is a romance built on broad 
and generous lines. Our interest in the 
English girl never lags, from her early 
days as a scullery-maid in old Essex; on 


*A Lapy oF Romer. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The Macmillan Company. 


+Sopuy OF Kravonia. By Anthony Hope. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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through her experiences in Paris, where 
she laughs at the fakirs who try to make 
a “medium” of her, and sorrows over the 
death of her lover in the Franco-Prussian 
war; on into Kravonia, the little princi- 
pality whither she flees with her last 
woman friend, to escape war’s turmoil 
and danger. But in Kravonia Sophy finds 
other chaotic conditions—the old King in 
trouble, factions gathering, a contest of 
two princes—a conflict into which she is 
drawn, and from which she emerges as 
Queen, for a brief time, before escaping 
to England escorted by one of her girl- 
hood admirers. And through all this 
lively career, ever the “red star” blazing 
on Sophy’s cheek is the sign of battle. 


In the Days of the Comet* 


A book by H. G. Wells always deserves 
respectful attention. He is a good 
writer, and he writes with a _ sincere 
purpose, two things which since the 
days of Charles Dickens, Charles Kings- 
ley, and Charles Reade, entitle the 
novelist-with-a-purpose to a hearing. Mr. 
Wells is an ardent Socialist, and his latest 
book, Jn the Days of the Comet, is a look 
forward, as Bellamy’s famous book was 
a look backward—as well as a look for- 
ward. Mr. Wells’s world is grazed by 
a comet, and social conditions become 
suddenly changed for the better. 

The idea is fanciful, though not im- 
possible. But it is highly improbable that 
radical changes in humanity and human 
institutions can be made by purely phys- 
ical phenomena, however striking. It has 
not been so heretofore, and history has 
added many pages to its records since 
Herodotus began to write. Even the 
Son of God disdained the use of extraor- 
dinary physical phenomena to vouch for 
His claims, or to advance the interests 
of His kingdom. But, be this as it may, 
Mr. Wells has written an interesting 
book, and has wisely substituted character 
drawing for economic monologues to 
teach his theories. If the truth must be 
told the first part of the book, which pic- 
tures the old—the present—régime, is by 
far the best part, and the ill-balanced 
character of the hero, an iron-worker, is 


*In THE Days oF THE Comet. By H. G. 
Wells. The Century Company. 
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drawn with rare skill. and insight. The 
latter half of the story, which recounts the 
transformation wrought by the comet’s 
collision with the earth, is less convincing. 
It pictures an atmosphere of clear-headed- 
ness and exaltation in which man “with 
wonder-clear eyes, refreshed, looked 
again on life,” and what had been but 
moments of rare and evanescent’ beauty 
became the continuous atmosphere of 
existence. 

But if Mr. Wells does not convince us 
that cataclysm can convert the old order 
into the new, he gives us encouragement 
to hope that we are slowly but surely ad- 
vancing towards “that great far-off, divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” 


White Fang* 


Jack London struck twelve in The Call 
of the Wild. Strangely enough he has re- 
peated the performance in his new story— 
a wild, weird tale of the transformation 
of a wolf into a faithful domestic dog. 
If the cold and the ice, and the long howl 
of the wandering pack, conquered in the 
earlier book, the power of man over the 
animals, and human kindness, are the vic- 
torious forces in White Fang. There is 
less of brutishness in this story than in 
anything Jack London has done; a more 
refined feeling, without loss of strength 
or atmosphere, showing that the crude- 
ness of youthful enthusiasm for muscle 
and brawn is wearing away. Anyone who 
likes a tale that “goes” will like White 
Fang ; anyone who loves dogs will enjoy 
every word of it. 


The Guarded Flame* 


Darwin might almost have been the 
original of Richard Burgoyne in W. B. 
Maxwell’s new novel, The Guarded Flame 
(D. Appleton & Co.). This is a masterly 
attempt to depict a famous scientific in- 
vestigator who falls a victim to the disci- 
ple he nurtures, and pays the penalty of 
an ill-considered act of generosity. 

The novel is one of the strongest pub- 
lished this season, in its sincere effort to 
interpret modern life in terms of ablest 


The Mac- 
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literary expression. It is written with a 
care that is only exceeded by the enthusi- 
asm which the author brought to his sub- 
ject; it has a rare knowledge of life and 
manners, adequately embodied in a form 
that comes nearer the manner of Thack- 
eray than anything seen for many a day. 
Add to this an intense love story, and an 
ample plot, ably constructed, and you 
have one of the few novels of recent pub- 
lication worth a second reading. 


Don-a-Dreams* 


“A book of fine fiber in purpose and 
execution ; romantic, touching, and amus- 
ing.” So the reviewer in “The Nation” 
speaks of Harvey O’Higgins’ new story 
—a surprise story for those who read the 
earlier collection, The Smoke Eaters. 

Don-a-Dreams is a poet and vis‘onary, 
a Canadian boy who goes to New York, 
and there puts into practice his theories, 
and in a measure realizes his ideals. The 
picture of Don’s childhood is exquisitely 
done. The whole tale strikes a high note, 
in that it deals only with lofty aspirations 
and the achievements of pure purposes. 


* *« * 


Arthur Colton has some good stories 
to his credit. For them he made the read- 
ing public his debtor. But it is to be 
feared that the same reading public will 
not be very interested in, nor indulgent 
of, his most recent book, The Cruise of 
the Violetta (Henry Holt & Co.) It has 
the inconsequential note of improbability, 
as had some of Frank Stockton’s tales, 
notably that concerning the immortal 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. But there 
the parallel ends. A Dr. Ulswater and a 
Mrs. Mink—a scientist and a Foreign 
Missions enthusiast—meet on board the 
Violetta, join hands and hearts, and roam 
the world in search of adventure. Of 
these adventures the story treats, and the 
less said of them the better. They are 
tiresome and uninteresting, and the humor 
is forced. 


Edward Childs Carpenter has woven an 
exciting but delightful romance out of the 
sordid details of the guerilla warfare 


*Don-A-Dreams. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
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which ended in the winning of California 
from the Mexicans. His story is called 
Captain Courtesy (George W. Jacobs & 
Co.) and is a narrative of a noted outlaw 
whose fanatical hatred of the Mexicans, 
who had plundered his home and killed 
his father and mother, led him to take a 
leading part in the war. His innate chiv- 
alry made him an exceedingly polite out- 
law, and earned for him the title of “Cap- 
tain Courtesy.” The exigencies of war and 
love drive him into many close quarters, 
from which he emerges with skill and suc- 
cess, and with the undisguised admiration 
of the reader, who follows his exploits 
with breathless and sympathetic interest. 


* * * 


A King’s Divinity, by Dolores Bacon 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is one of those ridic- 
ulously amusing stories in which a beauti- 
ful American girl upsets everything in 
a little seven-by-nine Balkan principality 
and lands the sovereign-to-be in no end 
of scrapes, from which he has the great- 
est difficulty in extricating himself. But, 
as he follows his heart rather than official 
precedents, the complications engage the 
reader’s interest. A good yarn for an idle 
hour, but nothing more. 


* * x 


The Beloved Vagabond (John Lane Co.), 
by William J. Locke, is not the equal of 
his previous novels by any manner of 
means. But Mr. Locke could not be dull 
if he tried. He always has a story to tell, 
and a knack of telling it that enlists the 
attention, no matter how thin the story 
itself may be. The present tale is light— 
a mixture of farce and tragedy—but the 
narrative flows along so smoothly, with 
the adventures of Monsieur Paragot—“a 
film full of wind and wonder, fantasy and 
folly, driven like thistledown about the 
world”—that one reads on contentedly 
without stopping to criticise, as one 
could, the real slimness of the book. 


ok ok ok 


Rosa Nouchette Carey’s latest story, 
No Friend Like a Sister (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.), sticks to its text, and is a rather 
longish tale of sisterly devotion. Frances 
Gresham is a nursing Sister in the Angli- 
can communion, and becomes the unoffi- 
cial guardian, so to speak, of her two un- 
happy sisters, a rather rebellious sister-in- 
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law, and indeed of many other love-sick 
and soul-sick confidantes. She is a capa- 
ble woman, however, with human sympa- 
thies, tact and patience, and her ministra- 
tions to mind and heart are sensible, com- 
forting and stimulating. The tone of the 
story is strongly religious, but the inci- 
dents are rather hum-drum, and the char- 
acters commonplace. 


*K 2K * 


The author of The Martyrdom of an 
Empress has written a weird and tragic 
story of Brittany, called Gray Mist (Har- 
per & Brothers). Everything about it 
beats with fierce emotion: the love in it is 
as fierce as the hate, and there is much 
of both. The theme is handled with con- 
summate skill, and with an evident truth- 
fulness of local color that proclaims a 
genuine story. But the culmination is 
almost too horribly tragic to be admissi- 
ble in fiction. Such a fate as overtook 
poor Pierrek Rouzik—a little waif 
brought up in a Breton fisherman’s cot- 
tage in ignorance of his parentage—while 
possible in real life is rather too revolting 
in its tragic cruelty to be made the subject 
of a story, however well the incidents may 
lend themselves to a practiced writer’s 
skill. 


* * * 


A dashing story, wherein an Irish gen- 
tleman, through his dauntless courage 
and diplomatic manceuvering, is the cen- 
ter of attraction in a German principality, 
has been told in a characteristic manner 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy in The Iilus- 
trious O’Hagan (Harper & Brothers). 
O’Hagan’s boyhood love for the Princess 
Dorothea is aroused when an appeal for 
help comes to him, and his clever man- 
agement enables him to rescue her from 
the cruel and dissipated Prince, her hus- 
band. Interest never lags for a moment 
as excitement runs high through many 
chapters. 


A weird and fascinating story dealing 
with the far East, though laid in Louis- 
iana, is told by Harris Dickson in 
Gabrielle—Transgressor (J. B. Lippincott 
Company). A convent bred girl of 


French extraction is taken from her shel- 
ter to join her husband, to whom she had 
been bound in infancy. 


Before his ar- 
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rival an exiled Imperial Turkish Prince 
is secluded on their premises, and her 
daily visits to him in the haunted walled 
garden, where she learns somewhat of 
the Turkish customs, are foundations for 
an unusual and intensely interesting nar- 
rative. 
> 


It is always hard to determine the re- 
spective contributions to a collaborated 
story. Just what part Eden Phillpotts has 
had in Doubloons (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) is difficult to say. The plot and gen- 
eral style certainly came from his col- 
laborator, Arnold Bennett, for the latter 
loves mystery and the unusual, while Mr. 
Phillpotts is a descriptive and character- 
sketching writer. While Doubloons will 
not vastly please either of the collabora- 
tors’ admirers—for it is not a remarkable 
book in any way—yet it is an interesting 
yarn of London life, mostly of its seamy 
side, and is not without numerous good 
points. 

 * 


Henry M. Rideout has the gifts of the 
real story-teller with a real story to tell; 
he has imagination, humor and pathos. 
Into his tales of the sea he has put them 
all, and all in the proper proportions. His 
book is called Beached Keels (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), and it consists of but 
three stories, “Blue Peter,” “Wild Jus- 
tice,’ and “Captain Christy.” All three 

wund the depths of fierce, primitive emo- 
tion, but the author is not afraid to de- 
velop his themes to their logical conclu- 
sions, yet without unnecessary violence or 
coarseness. 

* * * 


Of course the Great Smoky Mountains 
figure in Charles Egbert Craddock’s last 
nove!, The Amulet (The Macmillan Com- 
pany). ‘This is a leisurely story of life 
in a British outpost station, on the eastern 
edge of the Cherokee country, just after 
the treaty of peace—the Peace of Paris— 
had been concluded, in 1763. While not 
exciting, in the sense of being filled with 
warlike adventure, The Amulet has value 
as a true picture of the times and of the 
actual life of the isolated outpost garri- 
sons which kept the peace, and promoted 
civilization and commerce in the old pre- 
Revolutionary days. “Peace hath its vic- 
tories no less renowned than war;” and 
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the rough-and-ready diplomacy of Cap- 
tain Howard, in dealing with the Indians, 
was more useful than the harsher tactics 
of less sensible, if more warlike, com- 
manders would have been in dealing with 
a difficult situation. 

—_— 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser put her heart into 
her pen when she wrote Jn the Shadow of 
the Lord (Henry Holt & Co.). It is a 
very sweet story—that of the career of 
Mary, the mother of George Washington, 
and her life in England and Virginia. 
Here is revealed the source of that seren- 
ity which is reflected in the calm face of 
the Father of his Country. Not that 
Mary Washington was a spiritless crea- 
ture—far from it. Proud and sensitive, 
she had learned how to rule her spirit 
well ere George was born, and he was a 
true son of his mother. Mrs. Fraser’s 
fascinating story makes thoroughly intel- 
ligible the home influences that developed 
George Washington. It is a book all 
patriotic Americans should read with 
pride and satisfaction. 

. + @ 


Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham’s novels 
are always didactic in purpose, but she is 
practiced enough to keep her purpose in 
the proper place. Her stories are in ad- 
vocacy of that phase of Christian Science 
which teaches the supremacy of mind over 
matter. In her latest novel, The Opened 
Shutters (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), there 
is an old tide-mill in Casco Bay that gives 
the name to the story. But the real sig- 
nificance of the title is developed in the 
opening of the tightly-closed shutters of 
a young girl’s resentful heart under the 
influence of a Christian Scientist of Casco 
Bay, who goes by the quaint name of 
“Thinkwell,” from his habit of “thinking 
well” as a spiritual exercise. 

i 


The reader of Anne Warner’s Seeing 
France with Uncle John (The Century 
Co.) can have all the delights of foreign 
travel without any of its discomforts— 
chief among which poor Uncle John must 
certainly be classed. Irascible Uncle 
John is the type of a certain class of globe- 
trotter who cannot appreciate trans- 
Atlantic customs, who -despises foreign- 
ers, especially Frenchmen, and whose 
one idea of sight-seeing is to crowd ca- 








thedral upon museum, and figuratively to 
pile Pelion upon Ossa—and as many as 
possible—within twenty-four hours! His 
poor niece, Yvonne, carries Baedeker, 
goes the pace as best she may, smooths 
out rough places, translates, and tries to 
keep her ardent lover from getting too 
much on Uncle John’s nerves. Her let- 
ters are most entertaining. She is one 
of those fortunate few who can take fun 
out of misfortune, and coax smiles from 
most unpromising circumstances. 
” i. oe. 


Of the brave men who go down to the 
sea in ships, and whose business is in the 
great waters, no one is better qualified to 
write than Joseph Conrad. He is a born 
sailor and a lover of sea and ships. And 
withal he is a descriptive writer of a 
power and picturesqueness quite unusual 
among sailors, who are doers rather than 
talkers. The Mirror of the Sea (Harper 
& Brothers) is a series of essay-stories, 
illustrating the whole range of seaman- 
ship in a pleasant, discursive and most 
illuminating way. The style is admirable, 
and the imaginative word-painting in 
some of the essays is dramatic and en- 
thralling. 

oe 


If you want a thriller, with a compli- 
cated plot, thwarted love, ingenious re- 
venge done up in large, assorted bunches, 
and all on the “department-store” scale, 
try Hugo, by Arnold Bennett (F. M. 
Buckles & Co.). “Hugo,” in fact, is the 
name of a London department store— 
supposed to have been established after a 
careful inspection of the best in the 
United States. Within that little world 
of thousands of employees the yarn is 
centered, the store’s founder and pro- 
prietor being the hero, who meets the 
“villain” at every turn—and not always 
successfully. 

* * * 


To say that The Second Violin, by Grace 
S. Richmond, suggests Miss Alcott’s im- 
mortal Little Women is to give it high 
praise. The author of The Indifference of 
Juliet has written a very charming story 
for young people, in which the children 
of the Birch family show their ingenuity 
in caring for themselves during the long 
absence of their father and mother. They 
overcome many difficulties and have many 
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good times. The principal character, one 
of the sisters, is the “Second Violin” of 
the family orchestra. Around this bright 
and efficient girl the story centers, and 
while there is no detailed love-story, we 
find her at length married to the yourg 
doctor who lives next door. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 
*K *K *K 

To take bare records of history and 
make them live before you is no small 
achievement. Marian Keith, in The Silver 
Maple, vividly paints the pioneer life. of 
the Canadians. The original highland and 
lowland Scotch, the Irish Catholics and 
Protestants, and the English, with their 
ancient feuds, all amalgamate, and there 
you have the Canadians. Of the Can- 
adian voyageurs, one was summoned by 
Lord Wolseley to aid in the task of reach- 
ing Gordon far up the Nile. How he 
comes to his own in more than one way 
is the climax of this story. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company.) 

* * * 


“Tvan Strannik,” one of the newer Rus- 
sian authors, gives a clean-cut picture of 
life in Russian middle-class circles. It is 
a tale that centers around the members of 
one family, taking up the marriage of a 
young girl to an eccentric poet, their 
unhappy life together, and a later ro- 
mance in which the woman comes peril- 
ously near infidelity. On the whole it 
gives, however, a rather more pleasing 
view of Russia than most books we have 
had—there are no social theories or revo- 
lutionary views in the story. If a Russian 
woman’s life is subject to a man’s moods 
and brutal passions, why the women in 
our own land, according to novelists and 
the newspapers, have as much to contend 
against. (The Shadow of the House, Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 


* * * 


Much of the sparkle and effervescence 
has evaporated from Elinor Glyn’s stories. 
But they grow more virtuous—a fact that 
redeems the slight loss in_ brilliancy. 
Beyond the Rocks (Harper & Brothers) 
has, however, an air of forcedness; one 
feel’s the author’s effort through the 
pages. A dainty girl marries a man to 
save a financial situation. He is old and 
ugly ; and the other man is handsome and 
young. Fortunately the invalid million- 
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aire dies in time—or rather Mrs. Glyn 
makes him die, in order to complete her 
story—and the “happy ending” follows. 
The only unique situation in the book is 
the plebeian husband’s chivalrous action 
when by accident he discovers his wife’s 
secret. 
+ -€ s 

A well-written little story that throws 
light on the woman’s club is Helen M. 
Winslow’s The President of Quex (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Company). A vig- 
orous woman, who prefers “Doing to 
Dante and Being to Browning,” revolu- 
tionizes the purposes and practices of the 
club of which she is president, and is the 
means of accomplishing a great deal of 
good in the slum districts—particularly in 
connection with the child-labor problem. 

As former editor of “The Club 
Woman” Miss Winslow knows her sub- 
ject, and her work does much to correct 
the impression that women’s societies are 
mere gatherings for gossip. 

* * * 


The period of the restoration of the 
Mikado is one of the important eras in 
Japanese history. About this signal event 
Mr. I. William Adams has woven a ro- 
mance presenting in an interesting and 
dramatic way the change from the old 
order to the new in the “flowery kingdom 
of Nippon.” 

Western readers will find this novel 
somewhat heavy in detail, and rather too 
strictly accurate in its retention of the 
Japanese form of expression. But the 
more serious thinker will value it as being 
in part an historical document, and will 
therefore deem it a worthy contribution 
to contemporary writing. (Shibusawa. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


* ok * 


In John Ames Mitchell’s grewsome tale, 
The Silent War (issued by The Life Pub- 
lishing Company), an imaginary “People’s 
League” resorts to the wholesale assassi- 
nation of millionaires as its prime method 
for righting the wrongs of the people. 
Some of the millionaires escape by plank- 
ing down the demanded hundred-thousand 
or so; and one of them, though warned 
and doomed, escapes because of a boy- 
hood act of kindness, which turns up op- 
portunely after the oblivion of a score 
of years. Surely the sorrows and burdens 





of toiling millions are undeniable—all too 
real—and deserving of every sane effort 
of the great-hearted and good-hearted to 
alleviate. Surely, also, every sane effort 
of the toilers to unite for material protec- 
tion and uplifting is deserving of sympa- 
thy and cheer. But it is doubtful if the 
gifted author of Amos Judd has done any- 
thing more in The Silent War than to 
suggest a few more methods of retalia- 
tion. 
1K * > 

Allen Raine, author of The Welsh 
Singer and Tom Sails, carries his readers 
to Wales in his new book, The Queen of 
the Rushes. A great Diwygiad (revival) 
gives the book a religious background; 
the change in the lives of the simple, 
hard-working people furnishes situations 
and events. The story is of a woman 
who neglects husband and household to 
attend the revival services—with sad re- 
sults to herself and all connected with 
her. 

It is a strange tale, but an interesting 
one; and is written by the practiced hand 
of an author who knows the scene he 
depicts. 

* * ok 


A yarn as unusual as its title is Salvage, 
by Aquila Kempster (D. Appleton & 
Company). “Salvage! What does that 
mean?” you ask. And you have half a 
dozen theoretical answers. But you find 
that no one of them wholly covers the 
case. Along about the middle of the story 
the word comes in unexpectedly. Starting 
in London, this love-romance sails over 
to New York by various characters on 
various steamers—the first man of the lot 
as a criminal in flight. In New York and 
in the Adirondacks the scenes are laid; 
with glimpses of Wall street, of high life 
and low life, and all that. But all dis- 
guises disappear in the end, and you feel 
that you have had your thrills to good 
purpose. It is the sort of tale which, if 
you happen to begin it about the usual 
bed time, is likely to keep you up some 
hours after the midnight cock-crowing. 
And it has enduring qualities, too—liter- 
ary and psychological, with depth below 
its sparkling surface. 


* * * 


On the whole The Pettison Twins, by 
Marion Hill (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is 
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a cleverly satirical book; in two or three 
of the stories it is much more than that. 
It would be hard to believe—thank good- 
ness—in such a mother as Mrs. Pettison. 
At times there is a suggestion of bad 
taste, but on the whole the stories are 
very amusing and very well done. Miss 
Cory’s pictures of children are always 
droll, but she caricatures the twins’ 
mother, who was young, pretty and small. 
1K ok *K 

The Jersey coast is getting its share 
of attention this fall in fiction. Hopkin- 
son Smith has immortalized Barnegat, 
and now Sewell Ford chooses Cedarton, 
close to his summer sojourning place, as 
the locality of his eleven stories, called 
after the hero of the first, Truegate of 
Mogador (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
Truegate was the consul at Mogador, in 
Africa, and though a plain country attor- 
ney, proved himself a wily diplomatist 
who rescued a fellow-countryman from a 
band of brigands, single-handed and with- 
out the aid of Sultans or warships, or 
anything but his native shrewdness. The 
other stories are all of Cedarton and its 
folks, and are varied and amusing. 


One-Minute Fiction Notes 


The Watermead Affair, by Robert Barr 
(Henry Altemus Company), was first 
printed in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 
It is a novelette, the story turning upon 
an automobile, and being told in Mr. 
Barr’s habitually clever style. 

* * * 

Light and pleasing is the work of Bert 
Leston Taylor. His little novel of life in 
musical circles, among enthusiasts and 
geniuses, is full of sprightly dialog, and 
winsome people. The Charlatans is re- 
freshing, and being so, will make a direct 
appeal to the brain-weary seeking a recre- 
ation book. (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany.) 

* * * 

Lovers of children will appreciate the 
originality and quaintness of the little 
ones who people Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell’s new story, The Very Small Person 
(Harper & Brothers). Those who en- 
joyed Rebecca Mary will find many a 
hearty laugh in this entertaining child- 
story for grown-ups. The illustrations 
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by Elizabeth Shippen Green are also 
charming. 


John Fox, Jr.’s A Knight of the Cum- 
berland is a novelette of life in the Cum- 
berland mountains, with a real southern 
tournament for a climax. ‘This old cus- 
tom gives a flavor of romance to a tale 
of which one can merely say, “it is 
clever.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


aK ok ok 


Marcel Levignet, by Elwyn Barron 
(Duffield & Co.), is a story of one of 
those Parisian intrigues of love and mys- 
tery that are the life of the gay capital 
of European frivolity. It matches the 
beauty of woman against the wit of man, 
and keeps the reader in a vein of feverish 
and amused interest from start to finish. 
The plot would have delighted the soul 
of the creator of Sherlock Holmes as 
much as the mystery would have inter- 
ested Mr. Holmes himself professionally. 


*x* * * 


A tale of thrilling adventure is John 
Bennett’s Treasure of Peyre Gaillard (The 
Century Company). In the time of the 
American Revolution one Peyre Gaillard 
hid his treasure. No one thought to seek 
it till the Civil War had left his heirs pen- 
niless. Then came a young surveyor to 
the old plantation, who, with the aid of 
a cousin, unravels the cryptogram that 
discovers the treasure. 

It is a story entertainingly written, and 
shows no little ingenuity and invention. 


* * * 


One of Frank Norris’ stories, published 
in 1898 in “McClure’s”, is now printed in 
a small, fine book with artistic illustra- 
tions. The Joyous Miracle (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is the narrative of a man 
who knew Simon Peter, and who, through 
him, heard of the Christ. 


ok ok ok 


E. F. Benson’s last “modern love 
story,” entitled Paul, presents a rather 
disagreeable theme. The murderer of a 
man eventually marries the man’s wife. 
Aside from any question of the ethics of 
the tale, there is a certain dramatic qual- 
ity in it all, although the situations are 
sometimes over-drawn. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 
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In The Plow-Woman (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) Eleanor Gates again calls us out 
to the breezy prairie, and we fill our 
lungs with good fresh air. In the early 
Dakota days, when claims were being pre- 
empted and sometimes “jumped,” when 
Indians were still hostile and military 
protection was often necessary for the 
white settlers, we see this brave, fine girl, 
the “plow-woman,” coming to _ her 
father’s rescue in the family struggle to 
defend and cultivate their few pre-empted 
acres. 

* * x 


In Treaty with Honor, Mary Catherine 
Crowley’s new “Romance of Old Que- 
bec,” is the latest of her fine Canadian 
stories. It is, of course, a love story, and 
full of adventure. The period touched 
upon, that of the struggle of French Can- 
ada for independence in 1837, has hitherto 
escaped the notice of novelists—and a 
very interesting period Miss Crowley 
shows it to have been. (Little, Brown & 
Co.) 


* * * 


Tenderness of feeling characterizes 
Alexander McBain, B. A., a new story by 
Adeline M. Teskey. (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany.) A temperance lesson, the burden 
of the book, is taught through a pleasing, 
humor-livened story. The decline, fall, 
and retribution of a young man of culture, 
with an inherited weakness, find a sym- 
pathetic interpreter in this writer, who can 
tell the truth without making the picture 
too offensive to be convincing. 


* * * 


Bob Hampton of Placer (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) belongs to the accepted order of 
the Randall Parrish novel, with Western 
scenes, the usual love story, soldiers and 
Indians, and the woman in a womanless 
land. Mr. Parrish seems to have only 
one recipe from which to concoct his an- 
nual novel. Arthur Keller’s pictures in 
color form an undeniable attraction. 


* * * 


Mary Imlay Taylor succumbs to the 
vogue of the society novel, and writes 
The Impersonator (Little, Brown & Co.), 
a story of Washington life as it is to-day. 
There are complications in plot, and a 
satisfactory dénouement; and the atmos- 
phere is cleverly managed. 
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The story of Marie de Rozel-Huguenot, 
by Alicia Aspinwall (D. Appleton & Co.), 
is a narrative compiled from the facts in 
the life of a young French orphan and 
her two brothers, all of them persecuted 
for their religious views. The story is 
slight, and finely wrought—in keeping 
with the miniature ring of Marie, now the 
possession of the author, and the inspira- 
tion of this story. 

x +¢ = 


The Reform Bills at the beginning of 
last century occupy Stanley Weyman’s 
pen in Chippinge Borough. There is noth- 
ing significant in the book. The well- 
known love-story against a background 
of riots and labor disturbances sums up 
the tale, written in Mr. Weyman’s usually 
smooth, easy manner. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) 


* *« * 


There’s something sweet-tempered and 
restful about Tom Masson’s stories—they 
are not simply funny. Droll as the situa- 
tions often are in his last story, The Von 
Blumers (Moffat, Yard & Co.), and hu- 
morous as are the varied experiences of 
this young married couple, the touches of 
tenderness and pathos are still plentiful. 

. & 


Confessions of a Detective, by Alfred 
Henry Lewis (A. S. Barnes & Co.), ap- 
pears to contain transcripts of the actual 
experiences of an average police officer of 
New York City under Tammany rule. 
The “confessions” graphically show up 
the way in which the police are used by 
the politicians, how vice is protected, 
how graft is gotten, and how abominable 
the whole police administration of New 
York is. It is a sordid and cynical record, 
but obviously true, as the citizens of every 
large American city know only too well. 
The whole is good newspaper “copy” put 
into covers, and carries its own obvious 
moral as an exposure of one of the weak 
spots in American municipal life. 

* * * 


Miserére, by Mabel Wagnalls (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company), is a somewhat sad 
story of music and music lovers. 

ee 

The Uniform Edition of Mark Twain’s 
works has another volume in The $30,000 
Bequest (Harper & Brothers.) 
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A Few Works of General Interest 


Tarry at Home Travels* 


Dr. Hale shows what we should know, 
and yet do not know. With the true New 
England spirit he sets out as a reformer 
—on these lines: he would have us see 
that travel at home is worth while. He 
quickens enthusiasm, awakens the pas- 
sion for history, and persuades us to take 
our country seriously. With intellectual 
honesty he puts before us New England, 
well-poised, well-educated, and holding 
still the colonial aspirations—love of 
Christ and love of country—‘“For Jeho- 
vah and the Continental Congress!” 
Making goodness the criterion of excel- 
lence; uniting with pure old England 
blood the simple habits of the new Eng- 
land born to lead, Dr. Hale expounds the 
law of kinship, and makes those who are 
not New Englanders feel their loss. And 
yet he does not leave us wholly comfort- 
less; for his philosophy teaches that “all 
things work together for good.” 

He sees life from every side, looks into 
the soul of the nation as one who loves 
God and his country, and insures the con- 
viction that he never takes a step without 
knowing exactly where he is going to set 
his foot, and never turns back from a step 
once taken. 

Dr. Hale is probably the most sincere 
American patriot living. The good he 
finds in his own land creates his desire 
to point out to his multitude of country- 
men the innumerable treasures he has 
found. 

Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant* 


Perhaps the most serious book yet 
written on the subject of immigration is 
this by Dr. Steiner. It leaves statistics 
to take care of themselves—though the 
author has all the facts and data at his 
fingers’ ends—and deals sympathetically 
and humanly with the great problem of a 
race that will be. Whether that race shall 
prove a blessing or a menace to our great 





*Tarry AT Home Travers. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 
+On THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
ward A. Steiner. 


The Macmillan Company. 
By Ed- 
F. H. Revell Company. 





republic, who can say? Dr. Steiner pleads 
very earnestly for a method of procedure 
that will make the former possible. 

Twenty-five years ago a German stu- 
dent, and poor, Edward Steiner came to 
America—steerage. His whole heart 
went out to the men, women and children 
who were packed in that boat. He began 
to see what they stood for, and every year 
since he has crossed the sea for the pur- 
pose of studying them. In the meantime 
he follows up their careers in this coun- 
try; goes into the mining and manufac- 
turing towns, into New York’s East End, 
and the foreign settlements of all the 
large cities, and learns to know the Slav, 
the Scandinavian, the German, the Jew, 
and the Italian. He sees material in 
them for good citizen-making; he wants 
others to see it, too. His book will start 
many a train of thought; it may be instru- 
mental in developing some helpful move- 
ment. 

*K ok * 

In his latest collection of essays, Love, 
Life, Work, recently issued from the Roy- 
croft presses, Elbert Hubbard treats 
these three great subjects in a truly Hub- 
bardesque manner, with dash and dis- 
patch, and illuminating flashes of humor. 

“Get Out or Get In Line,” inspired by 
Abraham Lincoln’s letter to Hooker, is 
as good in its way as “The Message to 
Garcia ;” and the eternal truth of health, 
fresh air, hold your head up, prepare for 
the future by being to-day what you want 
to be to-morrow, work for work’s sake, 
and religion without formalism, are told 
again in fresh and vivid ways. 

Probably no man living has had so 
large a variety of unpleasant epithets ap- 
plied to him as Elbert Hubbard. But 
even people who like to call him names 
enjoy reading his books! 

* * * 

Lilian Whiting’s book, From Dream to 
Vision of Life (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
an extended essay on spiritual clairvoy- 
ance, with many apt scientific illustra- 
tions and many apt quotations from the 
poets, “the only truth-tellers left to 
God,” as Mrs. Browning said. Whether 
the science or the poetry convince the 
reader or not, both are certainly most 
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suggestive, and the book will be a com- 
forting one to those who long for light 
on the future life and its possibilities. Its 
spirit of confidence is contagious, and a 
help to those who are trying to live “in 
the spirit.” 


* XK ok 


Gustav Kobbé, who has already written 
Wagner’s Music-Dramas Harmonized, now 
adds to this an analysis of the pianoforte, 
under the title How to Appreciate Music 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.). Reviewing the 
character of the piano, briefly analyzing 
the principles of composition beginning 
with Bach, and passing through the range 
of poets during the last century—the de- 
velopment and composition being only its 
outer structure “From Fugue to Sonata” 
—the volume discusses the symphony in 
its various forms. The work is intended 
for those who are without technical 
knowledge. An acquaintance with musi- 
cal notation is, however, necessary for its 
reading. 

* * ok 


Owen Kildare has collected articles 
that have been published in the magazines 
into a volume, My Old Bailiwick (Fleming 
H. Revell Company). These chapters 
show New York slum and tenement life 
as it has been actually lived by the author 
of that remarkable story, My Mamie Rose. 
The great fact in this book of Mr. Kil- 
dare’s is the way he sets the reader right 
about the people who comprise the metro- 
politan slum districts. For those who have 
never realized how caste exists in these 
quarters—with everything that a feeling 
of class distinction means—these pages 
will have revelations. The pathetic in- 
stances of “has-beens” may startle some 
self-satisfied respectables into a recogni- 
tion of what the possession of a soul may 
mean under certain conditions. 


* * * 


In Dissertations by Mr. Dooley Finley 
Peter Dunne, author of Mr. Dooley’s 
Opinions (Harper & Brothers) continues 
his wise and humorous maxims. In his 
accustomed vein of short dissertations 
the present collection takes up “The Au- 
tomobile,” “Oats as a Food;” “The Pur- 
suit of Riches;” “Short Marriage Con- 
tracts;” “The Intellectual Life;’ “The 
Race Question;” “The Carnegie Libra- 
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ries ;” “The Vice-President ;” “The Can- 
didate,” and others. 


* 


Farces, including “The Dictator,” “The 
Galloper,” and “Miss Civilization”—all by 
Richard Harding Davis—has a portrait of 
Ethel Barrymore as a frontispiece, and 
gives the cast of each farce as it has been 
played. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

* * * 


In Pastures New, by George Ade (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.), takes the reader 
to London, Paris, Naples and Cairo, car- 
rying him through the customary ridicu- 
lous happenings in the conjuring of 
which Mr. Ade is a past-master. 

* * x 


In 1897 Edmund Gosse published his 
Modern English Literature, a Short History. 
It is now re-issued, illustrated with full- 
page, photogravure reproductions of fa- 
miliar portraits. (F. A. Stokes Company. ) 

*x* * x 


In a rapid sketch entitled The Panama 
Canal (John C. Winston & Co.) C. H. 
Forbes-Lindsay briefly summarizes the 
history of this enterprise, and brings 
down to date a subject which has been 
more adequately treated in other volumes. 

ok ok ok 

Among new editions the one volume 
issue of The Memorials of Burne-Jones, 
by Mrs. Burne-Jones, is a significant pub- 
lication. The two volumes, which came 
out in 1904, were cumbersome and ex- 
pensive. The single volume makes a 
great work accessible to all. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 

* * Ox 

Mae E. Southworth’s Christmas cook 
book is One Hundred and One Me-ican 
Dishes (Paul Elder & Co.). The usual 
fine paper and typographical excellence 
of this series make this a booklet for the 
fastidious. 

* * * 

Between gay calico covers Ethel Watts 
Mumford Grant, Oliver Herford, and Ad- 
dison Mizner bring together their usual 
bright epigrams and pictures. The Alto- 
gether New Cynic’s Calendar of Revised 
Wisdom for 1907 (Paul Elder & Co.), is 
a handbook for those who find much in 
life to smile over. 








A Guide for the Christmas Shopper 


In the following list have been included the new books and new editions of old books which have 


come to us in holiday dress; the editions prepared especially by the publishers as unique and beautiful 


Christmas gift-books. 


The regular fiction ‘of the month and the bulk of the children’s books have been 


omitted from the Guide, as these, while always appropriate for Christmas gifts, belong properly to our 


regular monthly list. 


Fiction 
The Adventures of Joujou. 
By Edith MacVane. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
A real Christmas novel, daintily boxed, and 


attractively decorated. A touch of French 
lightness and frivolity makes this confessedly 
a piece of holiday fiction. 
Dem Good Ole Times. 
By Mrs. James H. Dooley. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


Southern stories in gift-book form—quarto 
size; fully illustrated in color, and boxed. 


The Face in the Girandole. 
By William Frederick Dix. 
& Co. 


In this “romance of old furniture” Mr. Dix 
tells a picturesque story, full of imagination 
and tender sentiment, with a certain fragrance 


Moffat, Yard 


that belongs to things old-fashioned. The book 
is made to conform with the spirit of the story 
—with marginal ornamentations and a cover 
that recalls rose-vine wall-paper, against which 
is hung the old gilt girandole with a sweet face 
smiling in the glass. 
The Happy-Go-Lucky. 
By Mrs. A. L. Wister. J. B. 
Company. 
One of Mrs. Wister’s pleasant tales, trans- 


lated from the German. First issued in 1888, 
it now appears as an illustrated gift-book. 


Lippincott 


In Colonial Days. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Co. 
Some of Hawthorne’s best short stories pub- 
lished in a sumptuous Christmas volume. 


l.. C. Page & 


A Japanese Blossom. 
By Onoto Watanna. 


Watanna’s 


Harper & Brothers. 


Onoto annual Japanese _ story, 





From The Happy-go-Lucky 
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bound in violet, as blossomy and perfumy as 
usual, with marginal sketches in pale tint. 


The Jessamy Bride. 
By F. Frankfort Moore. Illustrated in 
color by C. Allan Gilbert. Duffield & Co. 


A well-made edition brought out as a Christ- 
mas book. Readers of literary appreciation 
naturally care to own a copy of this novel, and 
the present form commends itself for dura- 
bility and beauty. 


Katrina. 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
lor Company. 
Another of Mr. Gilson’s fragrant stories, in 
which a bright, winsome girl is loved by a 
newspaper reporter, who formerly loved her 


The Baker & Tay- 
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The One Way Out. 
By Bettina von Hutten. 
One of the Baroness von Hutten’s clever 


novelettes printed as a violet book. The pictures 
are by Harrison Fisher. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Ridolfo. 


By Egerton R. Williams. Pictures in color 
by J. C. Leyendecker. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A picturesque tale of Italy in the fifteenth 
century, and the famous family of the Baglioni. 
The transformation of the fierce Ridolfo into a 
fine manly soldier and just ruler through the 
love of the gentle Gismonda gives the story, 
which is full of medizval blood-letting, torture 
and intrigue. 





From Camp-Fire Musings 


mother. The publishers have done their utmost 
to give the book an attractive and appropriate 
dress. 


A Maid in Arcady. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Company. 


J. B. Lippincott 


Mr. Barbour’s annual out-of-door love story. 
Bright and entertaining and wholesome is this 
little tale, and attractively gotten up as regards 
binding, illustrations, and typography. 


Old Creole Days. 
By George W. Cable. 
Sons. 


Charles Scribner’s 


An edition de luxe of Mr. Cable’s most popu- 
lar book. The illustrations are in photogravure, 
by Albert Herter. 





Rosemary in Search of a Father. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Phillips & Co. 


McClure, 


The story of a charming child who resolves 
on Christmas eve to hunt for her long-lost 
father among the visitors at Monte Carlo. She 
selects a big-hearted bachelor, who becomes 
infatuated with her, and a pretty love story 
results. The pictures and decorations make it 
a pleasing gift-book. 


The Stained Glass Lady. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. A. C. 
Clurg & Co. 


Mc- 


An attractive story, with a strong vein of 
the poetic, and a pleasant, original style. Amply 
illustrated and prettily bound. 








The Story and Song of Black Roderick. 
By Dora Sigerson. Harper & Brothers. 


The story of “Black Earl Roderick, the story 
and the song of his pride and of his humbling; 
of the bitterness of his heart, and of the love 
that came to it at last; of his threatened destruc- 
tion, and the strange and wonderful way of his 
salvation.” A ballad here and there intercepts 
the smooth-flowing prose. 


They. 
By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


One of Kipling’s best short stories, published 
last year in “McClure’s,” now daintily bound 
and boxed. This was the first tale which re- 
vealed Kipling as a motor enthusiast. 


A Warning to Lovers. 
By Paul Leicester Ford. 
Co. 

Two more of Paul Ford’s stories, published 
as magazine stories in 1898, and now issued as 
a gift-book, somewhat too elaborately decor- 
ated, but cleverly illustrated in color by Henry 
Hutt. The second little tale is “Sauce for the 
Goose is Sauce for the Gander.” 


Dodd, Mead & 


Why the Robin’s Breast Is Red. 
By Emma Gellibrand. Fleming H Revell 
Company. 


A pretty legend explaining how the jaunty 
Robin held to his heart the feather that killed 
poor little Jennie Wren, her blood dyeing his 
breast a deep crimson. It is a veritable prose 
poem, and makes a worthy volume in the Art 
Gift-book series. 


Biography 


Famous Actors’ Families in America. 
By Montrose J. Moses. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

Chapters tracing the family trees of the 
Booths, the Jeffersons, the Sotherns, the Bouci- 
caults, the Hacketts, the Drews and Barrymores, 
and the Davenports. There are pictures from 
rare prints, authoritative biographies, with criti- 
cal appreciations of which it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Moses wrote them. 


The Life of Marie Antoinette. 
By Maxime de la Rocheterie. Translated 
from the French by Cora Hamilton Bell. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The story of France’s most unfortunate queen 
retold with authority and detail, in a book hand- 
somely bound and profusely illustrated. 


Saint Francis of Assisi. 
By Oscar Kuhns. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Protessor Kuhns makes a very sympathetic 
and interesting study of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
now published in a slender, attractive book, with 
pleasing illustrations in half-tone, a quaint cover, 
and a letterpress that is decidedly fetching. 
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Sir Henry Irving. 
By Mortimer Menpes. 
Black. 

A casual biography, one in the series of 
Portrait Biographies, written by a popular Eng- 
lish artist. Its real value lies in the twelve 
studies of Irving’s head and face made in vary- 
ing circumstances by Mr. Menpes, and here re- 
produced in tint. It is a remarkable series of 
portrait sketches. 


Adam & Charles 


Essays 


Camp-Fire Musings. 
By W. C. Gray. F. H. Revell Company. 


Those who love and appreciate the great 
out-of-doors, and the freedom for mind and 
body that open spaces and fresh air give, will 
delight in these essays, which recall Dr. van 
Dyke’s Little Rivers and Fisherman’s Luck. 
Followers of Izaak Walton and the tribe of 
campers-out will enter readily into Mr. Gray’s 
spirit. 


Nature 


The Swarm. 
By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Co. 
A selection from Maeterlinck’s “Life of the 
Bee,” in a dainty volume, with decorated pages 
and a frontispiece in color by Anthony Euwer. 


Dodd, Mead & 


Verse 


Be a Good Boy, Good-bye. 
By John L. Shroy. J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 


Rhymes of the Riley and Eugene Field order, 
full of sentiment and tender pathos, with ap- 
preciation of all the phases of boy life. 


The Dream Child and Other Verses. 
By Norma K. Bright. The Grafton Press. 
A slender volume of poems by Mrs. Norma 
Bright Carson, published last year, and now re- 
issued as one of this season’s holiday books. 


Poems for Young Americans. 
By Will Carleton. Harper & Brothers. 


Serious and humorous rhymes for reading 
and recitation in Christmas garb for the boy 
and girl who like stirring patriotic verse, and 
tender domestic poetry. 


Tannhduser. 
Retold in English verse by Oliver Huckel. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


The same beautiful, easy-flowing blank verse 
into which Mr. Huckel translated “Parsifal” 
and “Lohengrin” now serves as a vehicle for 
the story of “Tannhauser.” In the form of a 
gift-book this volume commends itself to lovers 
of verse and sustains a high standard in the art 
of poesy. 
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While the Heart Beats Young. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by 
Ethel Franklin Betts. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 


This is one of the most beautiful and popular 
of holiday volumes. Many of the old Riley 
favorites—“Little Orphant Annie,’ “The Land 
of Used-to-Be,” “The Man in the Moon” and 
“The Raggedy Man”’—are in this collection, 
with a picture in color on nearly every page. 
Miss Betts’ interpretations of child-life are full 
of feeling, and have a quaintness and dignity 
peculiarily fitting the Riley make of verse. This 
octavo volume, with its pleasing cover and still 
more pleasing contents, will be enjoyed whether 
the reader be old or young. 





NASON 
KLOUER 
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The Book News Monthly 


A tiny volume of half-tone reproductions of 
the paintings of Titian. There are fifty-nine 
pictures on as many pages, with an index in 
the back—giving the galleries in which they 
are now to be found. 


Art Books 


The American Girl. 
By Howard Chandler 
Yard & Co. 


The Christy book for 1906. This contains 
the best of Mr. Christy’s more recent color 
work, with numerous half-tone reproductions— 
all interpretive of the American woman. 


Christy. Moffat, 


RUE HAUTEFEUILLE, A SURVIVAL OF THE 
SCHOLARS’ QUARTER 


From Stones of Paris 


Art 


Correggio. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 
A new issue in the Newnes Art Library, with 
many excellent reproductions in half-tone—the 
plate pages 6'%4x9Q inches in size. 


The Masterpieces of Titian. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


prose and poetry 
beautiful volume in red leather and gold leaf. 





Travel and Description 


The Friendly Town. 
By E. V. Lucas. Henry Holt & Co. 
Selections from many of the best writers in 
all dealing with London. A 





Historic Buildings of America. 


By Esther Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 








America’s famous buildings as seen and de- 
scribed by great writers. Many pictures help 
to make this an attractive and valuable work. 


North Devon. 
B. F. J. Snell. Adam & Charles Black. 


A series of studies in color of the North 
Devon region, held together by a running de- 
scription stating many interesting facts about 
picturesque places shown in the drawings. 


Northern Spain. 
By Edgar Wigram. Adam & Charles Black. 


One of a series of beautiful books of travel, 
with some seventy-five colored plates and ac- 
companying descriptions. 


Stones of Paris in History and Letters. 
By Benjamin Ellis Martin and Charlotte 
M. Martin. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A new, illustrated edition of a book published 
in 1899. A volume of literary appreciation, cen- 
tering about various landmarks in Paris. 
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Religion 


The Beauty of Kindness. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A little sermon by a writer who loves men, 
women and children, and whose own kindly 
feeling must needs find response in the hearts 
of all who read his words. 


Christmas Making. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A book dedicated to “Those who love Christ- 
mas.” It is littke more than a pamphlet in 
size, but it breathes “Peace on earth, good will 
to men” on every page. 


A Heart Garden. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Another of Dr. Miller’s helpful, inspiring vol- 
umes. Bound in gray boards, it adds one more 


to a series of works of pleasure and comfort 
for Christian readers. 





The Book News Monthly 
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From Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas 


Jesus’ Habits of Prayer. day-school teacher gives the members of her 
By S. D. Gordon. F. H. Revell Company. class at Christmas time. 
Keeping Tryst. Classics 


By S. D. Gordon. F. H. Revell Company. = 7, Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 


New volumes in the Kingship series—slender Edited by W. J. Craig. Oxford Clarendon 
books containing one sermon each by a popular Press. 


preacher and writer. The kind of book a Sun- The Oxford Shakespeare, on fine, thin paper, 











with neat binding, and carefully prepared glos- 
sary. 


Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Edited by William Allan Neilson. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 


Shakespeare in a Cambridge Edition, edited 
in the truest scholarly fashion from the text 
of the early quartos and the first folio. A valu- 
able library volume, with a photogravure por- 
trait, a reproduction of the Stratford Church, 
and a full biographical sketch as preface. 


Friendship. 
By Henry D. Thoreau. 
Co. 


Thoreau’s famous essay appears in a pretty 
volume, with a photogravure of the author as 
frontispiece. It is a sample of the inexpensive 
but very useful variety of classic reprint. 


T. Y. Crowell & 


Friendship and Character. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Company. 


The Century 


The Man Without a Country. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 
Company. 


The Century 


The Proverbs of Solomon. 
The Century Company. 


Three new volumes in the Thumb-nail series 
—leather pocket volumes of a superior order of 
binding and typography. 


The Man Without a Country. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 
& Co. 


Another edition of Dr. Hale’s classic. The 
book is printed in clear, bold-faced type, with 
a dash of red here and there, and is bound in 
a neat cover of gray and cream. 


T. Y. Crowell 


Memories. 
By Max Miller. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The thirty-third printing of this German love 
story, issued now in an illustrated edition with 
pictures and decorations by Margaret and Helen 
M. Armstrong. The tale was first issued in 
1874. The present translation is by George 
P. Upton. 


Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. 
The Baker and Taylor Company. 


A companion book to “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” illustrated in color and pen-and-ink 
drawings by George Alfred Williams. A book 
with Christmas on every page—one of the finest 
volumes of the season. 


Our Old Home. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
& Co. 


An illustrated edition of a charming work 
first issued in 1863. The sketches were com- 
piled from Hawthorne’s note-books, kept dur- 
ing the period of his Liverpool consulship. 


T. Y. Crowell 
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Photogravures of English scenes, and a portrait 
of the author, give this Luxembourg Edition 
great attractiveness. 


Snow-Bound. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Mifflin & Co. 


A big, beautiful quarto, a rich setting for 
Whittier’s great and well-loved poem. There 
are twenty full-page illustrations—half-tones on 
tint—besides decorative headings and tail pieces. 


Houghton, 





Selections 


All the Year in the Garden. 
By Esther Matson. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 


A year book, starting with January, quoting 
Austin Dobson’s “Masque of the Months.” 
Then comes a strain of Swinburne’s “A Year’s 
Carols,” followed by Longfellow, Thomson, 
Cowper, Lowell, Jeffries, Burroughs, Spenser, 
Keats, Emerson, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Ten- 
nyson. Full-page illustrations are used. 


A Cheerful Year Book. 
By F. M. Knowles. 


pany. 


Henry Holt and Com- 


Carolyn Wells introduces and closes this little 
volume of clever aphorisms—the usual delight- 
ful nonsense that goes into a book of “quips 
and cranks.” Ruled pages give space for 
engagement notes and miscellaneous “memos,” 
while the fun in the pictures and mottoes con- 
tinually reminds one that life always has a 
funny side. 


Daily Joy and Daily Peace. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


A verse for each day for comfort and cheer- 
ing—in a vest-pocket volume. 


The Friendly Year. 
Henry van Dyke. By George Sidney Webs- 
ter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Selections for every day in the year from the 
works of Henry van Dyke—some prose, some 
verse. 


Gems of Wisdom for Every Day. 
Selected by H. B. Metcalf. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 


Blank pages with scroll outline borders, each 
day of the month being attended by selections 
from Marcus Aurelius, Bacon, Emerson, John- 
son, Landor, Lubbock, Hunt, Addison, and 


others. 


Golden Poems. 
Edited by Francis F. Browne. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 
A new enlarged edition of an anthology is- 
sued in 1881. 


A Longfellow Calendar. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Verses from Longfellow for every day read- 
ing and use. 
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The Pilgrim’s Staff. 
By Fitz Roy Carrington. Duffield & Co. 


A selection of poems divine and moral from 
English poets, beginning with Spenser and 
coming down to Christina Rossetti. A small, 
beautiful book of 134 pages, bound in brown 
boards. 


Juvenile 


The Birch-Tree Fairy Book. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. 
& Co. 


Folk-tales and _ fairy-stories rewritten to 
please children, with cuts made where they 
seemed unsuitable for little people. There are 
plenty of pictures by Willard Bonte. 


Little, Brown 


Boys and Girls from George Eliot. 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
Company. 

The stories of children in the novels of 
George Eliot. This provides an excellent book 
by which to acquaint young readers with the 
works of one of the greatest of English novel- 
ists. 


Duffield and 


Canterbury Tales. 
By Calvin Dill Wilson. 
Co. 


The Faery Queen. First Book. 
By Calvin Dill Wilson. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


These classics retold for young readers are 
issued in true gift-book style. 


The Court Jester. 
By Cornelia Baker. 
Company. 

The historical juvenile has found an able ex- 
ponent in the work of Cornelia Baker. Her 
French stories for young readers are full of 
pleasant instruction, as well as entertaining 
reading. “The Court Jester” comes just in time 
for Christmas—in holiday dress, with quaint 
illustrations. 


A. C. McClurg & 


The Bobbs-Merrill 


Five Little Peppers and How They Grew. 
By Margaret Sidney. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 
A holiday edition of this popular Pepper 
story, with pictures in color by Hermann Heyer. 


The Giant Scissors. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
& Co. 

A juvenile that came out in 1898, now issued 
as a holiday volume. It is a delightful fairy 
tale for boys and girls of perhaps ten or twelve 
years of age. 


L.. -C. Page 


Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. 
By W. Graham Robertson. John Lane Com- 
pany. 

The story of Bethlehem, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and some fairy-tales rewritten as plays 
in verse—according to the author, “for the 
Woman and for her entertainment performed 
with the purpose of, in some measure, relieving 








The Book News Monthly 


the tedium of her first vear upon this planet.” 
The Woman is, of course, a baby girl, but the 
plays have a literary merit that can be appreci- 
ated by all her seniors. The illustrations are 
unique—poster pictures made by the author. 


The Golden Goblin. 
By Curtis Dunham. 
Company. 
Enchantment that rewards good and punishes 
evil is manifested in this enjoyable book, beauti- 
ful typographically, and containing entertainment 
of a very wholesome kind for “manly boys” and 
“womanly little girls.” 


The Golden Goose. 
By L. Leslie Brooke. 
Co. 
The popular nursery tale of the Golden Goose 
retold with bright colored pictures. 


The Good Fairy and the Bunnies. 
By Allen Ayrault Green. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 
A big book of magic for small children—the 
accepted order of Christmas juveniles. 


Indian Boys and Girls. 
By Alice Calhoun Haines. 
Company. 
A large, flat book with beautiful pictures by 
Alice Mar, and stories and verses to explain 
the pictures. 


An Island Story. 
By H. E. Marshall. F. A. Stokes Company. 
A child’s history of England, in a beautiful 
quarto volume, with full-page illustrations in 
three colors, and a clear, large type easily read. 
All the main facts in English history are cov- 
ered, from the days when Brutus conquered 
Albion and called it Britain to the death of 
Queen Victoria—the narrative made as simple 
and direct and interesting as possible. 


The Bobbs-Merrill 


Frederick Warne & 


F. A. Stokes 


Living Toys. 
Frederick Warne & Co. 

A wonder book for small girls and boys, 
adapted from a popular French book, with il- 
lustrations in vivid greens and reds. The chil- 
dren will be highly amused with these animated 
tin soldiers, dolls and wild animals. 


The Orange Fairy Book. 
By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Lang’s yearly fairy-tale book collated 
from legends of all lands. 


Peter Poodle. 
By Will Bradley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An unique juvenile, quarto size, with a pro- 
fusion of illustrations in color, and a running 
narrative in which “the toymaker to the king” 
is the central figure. 


R. Caldecott’s Picture Book. 
F. Warne & Co. 
“The History of John Gilpin.” “The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen,” and “An Elegy on the 
Death of a Mad Dog,” reprinted in a small 
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volume with colored pictures that have just a 
touch of caricature to make them attractive. 


R. Caldecott’s Picture Book. No. 2. 
F. Warne & Co. 
Another volume of bright pictures illustrat- 
ing “The House That Jack Built,” “Sing a Song 
for Sixpence,” and “The Queen of Hearts.” 


The Rhyme Book. 
By Lena and Norman Ault. F. Warne & Co. 


A very little book for the nursery on Christ- 
mas morning and after. 


The Roosevelt Bears. 
By Seymour Eaton. Edward Stern & Co. 
Mr. Eaton had these rhymes syndicated, and 
their newspaper career was attended with huge 
enjoyment and a generous proportion of praise. 
It is straightforward doggerel, but the adven- 
tures and travels of Teddy B. and Teddy G. are 
full of enlivening humor, with a very taking 
streak of originality throughout. The pictures 
are clever, and were made by the late Floyd 
Campbell. 


The Story of Four Little Sabots. 
By Dora W. Pearsall. F. Warne & Co. 


A book of Dutch children that will amuse 
all children. 


The Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher. 
By Beatrix Potter. F. Warne & Co. 
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A tiny book about a genial old fish, with 
colored pictures and big type for the very little 
reader. 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
2 volumes. Brentano’s. 
A beautiful edition of these well-loved tales. 
The books are large, well-bound and made in 
a way to please readers, whether old or young. 


Illustrated. 


Three Blind Mice. 

By William Ivimey. Illustrated by Wal- 
ton Corbald. Frederick Warne & Co. 
The complete story of the Three Blind Mice 
told in gaily colored pictures and_ childish 

rhymes. 


VerBeck’s Book of Bears. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

The bears in this book do all manner of 
stunts, and have a generally happy time of it. 
The children will get lots of fun out of these 
“bear pleasantries.” 


Young People in Old Places. 
By Cornelia Baker. The 
Company. 

Another book by Mrs. Baker, which takes a 
group of children abroad, shows them London, 
Paris, and parts of Spain, and teaches them 
many important historical facts. 


Bobbs- Merrill 


JuLIET’s TOMB 


From With Byron in Italy 
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From Fa/rest Girlhood 


Miscellaneous 


Comic Sport and Pastimes. 
By Alan Wright and Vernon Stokes. Fred- 
erick Warne & Co. 
Funny pictures that illustrate the ridiculous 
side of popular sports, with verse to carry the 
pictures. 


Fairest Girlhood. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. 
Company. 

A volume of kindly advice that will come as 
a help to every serious-minded girl. Mrs. Sang- 
ster has inspiration in her pages—inspiration and 
tender love for the woman who is to be. 


F. H. Revell 


Famous American Songs. 
By Gustav Kobbé. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A book of information about the famous old 
patriotic songs—‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Dixie,” “America,” “Yankee Doodle,” and oth- 
ers. How many of these came to be written, 
facts about their authors, and other interesting 
items make up the volume. ‘Typographically it 
is excellent. 


The Log of the Sun. 
By C. William Beebe. 
Holt & Co. 
This is a chronicle of nature’s year, fully il- 
lustrated in half-tones on tint. 


Illustrated. Henry 


Each month of 





the year is studied from the standpoint of ‘ani- 
mal life, with a general introduction as to the 
weather conditions, and the main portion of the 
chapter taking up some particular animals, 
birds or fish, in the manner of popular scien- 
tific study. 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature. 
By Georg Brandes. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A library edition in six volumes of the great 
critical studies of Brandes—“The Emigrant 
Literature,” “The Romantic School in Germany,” 
“The Reaction in France,” “Naturalism in Eng- 
land,” “The Romantic School in France,” and 
“Young Germany.” 


Pride and Prejudice. 
By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. Duffield & Co. 
A little play derived from Miss Austen’s 
novel of the same name, and issued as a holiday 


book. 


With Byron in Italy. 
By Anna _ Benneson 
McClurg & Co. 


A companion volume to With Shelley in 
Italy and The Brownings in Florence. An 
appreciative introduction, tinted half-tones of 
beautiful Italian scenes and famous paintings, 
with extracts from Byron’s verses and dramatic 
poems, make this a book for every lover of 
the most debonnair of English poets. 


McMahan. A. C. 
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This late November List, made by the Wanamaker Book},Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Afghanistan. By Angus Hamilton. $4.50. By 
mail, $4.75. 

Alexander McBain, B. A. By Adeline M. Tes- 
key. 90 cents, postpaid. 

America’s Awakening. By Philip Loring Al- 
len. $1.25, postpaid. 

Amulet, The. By Charles E. Craddock. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By Thomas 
Marshall. $5.75. 

Balboa. By Frederick A. Ober. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Battle of the Weak, The. By Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney. $1.08, postpaid. 

Beached Keels. By Henry M. Rideout. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Beyond the Rocks. By Elinor Glyn. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Breath of the Runners, The. By Mary Mears. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

By the Eternal. By Opie Read. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Camp-Fire Musings. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Certain Delightful English Towns. By Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. $3.00, postpaid. 

Charlatans, The. By Bart Leston Taylor. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Chase of the Golden Plate, The. By Jacques 
Futrelle. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Chippinge Borough. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Chunda. By Horatio O. Ladd. go cents, post- 
paid. 

Complete Beauty Book, The. By Elizabeth 
Anstruther. $1.25, postpaid. 

Confessions of a Detective. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. $1.08, postpaid. 

County Road, The. By Alice Brown. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Credit and Its Uses. By William A. Prender- 
gast. $1.50, postpaid. 

Dalton’s Complete Bridge. By W. Dalton. 
$1.25. By mail, $1.37. 

Daughters of Destiny. By Schuyler Staunton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dissertations by Mrs. Dooley. By Finley Peter 
Dunne. $1.08, postpaid. 

Doubloons. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold 
Bennett. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dragon Painter, The. By Mary McNeil Fen- 
ollosa. $1.08, postpaid. 

Evolution of the World and of Man, The. By 
George E. Boxall. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Farm Animals. Vol. 2. By E. V. Wilcox. 
$2.00 postpaid. 

Felicity in France. By Constance Elizabeth 
Maud. $1.35; postpaid, $1.50. 

Four Girls. By Mary Rodney. $1.08 postpaid. 


By Wililam C. Gray. 





From Dream to Vision of Life. By Lilian 
Whiting. $1.00, postpaid. 

Frontier Town, A. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Future in America, The. By H. G. Wells. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Gabrielle Transgressor. By Harris Dickson. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

Georgie. By Dorothea Deakin. $1.08, postpaid. 

Hat and the Man, The. By Henry I. Dodge. 
57 cents, postpaid. 

Her Brother’s Letters. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Hidden Man, The. By Charles F. Pidgin. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Higher Study of English, The. By Albert S. 
Cook. $1.00, postpaid. 

History of the People of the United States. 
Vol. VI. By John Bach McMaster. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

How to Speak in Public. By Grenville Kleiser. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Illustrious O’Hagan. By Justin Huntly Mce- 
Carthy. $1.08, postpaid. 

In Pastures New. By George Ade. go cents, 
postpaid. 

Integrative Action of the Nervous System, The. 
By Charles S. Sherrington. $3.50, postpaid. 

In Treaty With Honor. By Mary Catherine 
Crowley. $1.08, postpaid. 

Introduction to Philosophy, An. By George 
Stuart Fullerton. $1.60, postpaid. 

J. P. Dunbar. By William C. Hudson. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Jeanne D’Arc. 
postpaid. 
Jewel Weed. By Alice Ames Winter. $1.08, 

postpaid. 

Kakemono. By A. Herbage Edwards. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Knight of the Cumberland, A. By John Fox, 
Jr. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Lady of Rome, A. By F. Marion Crawford, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Life of Hawthorne. By Frank P. Stearns. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Loves of the Lady Arabella, The. By Clarence 
F. Underwood. $1.00; postpaid, 13 cents. 
Lord Randolph Churchill. By Lord Rosebery. 

$2.25, postpaid. 

Maid of the Mohawk. By Frederick A. Ray. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Marcel Levignet. By Elwyn Barron. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Mirror of the Sea, The. By Joseph Conrad. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

My Old Bailiwick. By Owen Kildare. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Off the Rocks. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


By Percy Mackaye.  $1.25,. 














Old Cronnak. 
paid. 

In Newfound River. 
Page. $1.08, postpaid. 

Opened Shutters, The. 
ham. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Joseph Haldane. $1.08, post- 
By Thomas Nelson 


By Clara Louise Burn- 


Organized Democracy. By Albert Stickney. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
Pardner of Blossom Range. By _ Frances 


Charles. $1.08, postpaid. 

Patricia at the Inn. By J. C. Snaith. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Paul. By E. F. Benson. $1.08, postpaid. 


Plow Woman, The. By Eleanor Gates. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
Poet and the Parish, The. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


By Mary Moss. 


Power to Regulate Corporations and Com- 
merce, The. By Frank Hendrick. $4.00, 
postpaid. 

Princess Maritza. By Percy Brebner. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Principles of Wealth and Welfare. By Charles 
L. Raper. $1.10, postpaid. 

Promotion, The. By John M. Dean. 
postpaid. 

Psychological Principles of Education, The. 
By H. H. Horne. $1.75, postpaid. 

Recreations of a Naturalist. By James- E. 
Harting. $4.00. 

Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop. By 
Rev. D. S. Tuttle. $1.80; postpaid, $2.00. 

Renewal of Life, The. By Margaret W. Mor- 
ley. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. 
postpaid, 60 cents. 

Rich Men’s Children. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


75 cents, 


50 cents, 


By Geraldine Bonner. 


Ridolfo. By Edgerton R. Williams. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Ring in the New. By Richard Whiteing. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Robberies Company, Ltd. The. By Nelson 
Lloyd. $1.08, postpaid. 

Romance Island. By Zona Gale. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Romance of Old Wars, A. By Valentina 
Hawtrey. $1.08, postpaid. 


Rosemary in Search of a Father. By C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. $1.08, postpaid. 
S. H. Hadley of Water Street. By J. Wilbur 


Chapman. $1.25, postpaid. 
Salvage. By Aquila Kempster. $1.08, post- 
paid. 
Saul of Tarsus. By Elizabeth Miller. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Second Violin, The. By Grace S. Richmond. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Secretarial Work and Practice. By Alfred Nix- 
on and G. H. Richardson: Also Company 
Law, by Thomas Price. $1.10. 

Set in Authority. By Sara Jeannette Cotes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Shadow of the House, The. 

nick. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Ivan Stran- 
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Shakespeare and the Modern Stage. By Sid- 
ney Lee. $2.00, postpaid. 

Silver Maple, The. By Marian Keith. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sir Henry Irving. By Percy Fitzgerald. $3.00, 
Postpaid. 

Slave of Silence. By Fred M. White. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. O. Somerville 
and Martin Ross. $1.08, postpaid. 

Some Successful Marriages. By Abby Meguire 
Roach. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Spirit of Democracy, The. By Charles F. Dole. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Story and Song of Black Roderick, The. By 
Dora Sigerson. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Step by Step. By Mrs. George S. Downs. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Stories from the Operas. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


By Gladys Davidson. 


Story of a Devonshire House, The. By Lord 
Coleridge. $4.50, postpaid. 
Story of Martin Coe, The. By Ralph D. 


Paine. $1.08, postpaid. 

Story of Scraggles, The. By George Wharton 
James. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Surrey. Painted by S. Palmer; described by 


A. R. Hope. $5.40; by mail, $5.65. 

Tinker Two. By Edgar Jepson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Thalassa. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Thames, The. 
G. E. Mitton. 

Thirteen Men. 
paid. 

$30,000 Bequest, The. 
add postage, 13 cents. 


By Mortimer Menpes: text by 
$5.40; postpaid, $6.00. 
By W. A. Frazer. $1.08, post- 


By Mark Twain. $1.35; 


Traffic. By E. Temple Thurston. $1.08, post- 
paid. 
Treasure of Peyre Gaillard, The. By John 


Bennett. $1.08, postpaid. 

True Story of George Eliot, The. By Wil- 
liam Mottram. $1.75, postpaid. 

Twenty Years in Paris. By Robert H. Sherard. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Two Years Among New Guinea Cannibals. By 
A. E. Pratt. $4.00, postpaid. 

Under Pontius Pilate. By William Schuyler. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Undertow, The. 
postpaid. 

Valley Forge. By Alden W. Quimby. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Very Small Person, The. 
nell. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Violet Book, The. By Bettina von Hutten. 
$1.45, postpaid. 

Walt Whitman, His Life and Work. By 
Bliss Perry. $1.50, postpaid. 

White Plume, The. By S. R. Crockett. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Whispering Smith. By Frank H. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


By Robert E. Knowles. $1.08, 


By Annie H. Don- 


Spearman. 
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Manufacturer’s Advertisement 


VELUTINA 


CHEVREAU (kin ciovey FINISH 


IS VELVET 


For Gowns, Combinations, and all Trimming purposes. Look 
for the name on Selvage. 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York & Philadelphia 


Inexpensive Xmas Gifts 


In the search for acceptable Christmas gifts that do not tax 
the purse, but at the same time fulfill the mission of good- 
will, do not overlook the wealth of goodness contained in 
the following notable books : 


a to pied 2 Goafing Dish 

wenty Quic ups 

New Ways for Oysters By Mrs. Rorer 
Sandwiches 


Four dainty volumes, in colored cloths, tied with ribbon, 
and encased in a neat box. 
Price for set $1.00; separate volumes 25 cents 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings Canning and Preserving ) 
Bread and Bread-Making Home Candy Making > 
Made-Over Dishes New Salads J 


Bound in cloth. Sold separately at 50 cents each 


By Mrs. Rorer 


These books are the best on the subjects, and if they appeal to you, they will form a 
most acceptable gift to any housewife. Can be had of any bookstore, or we will mail 
on receipt of price. We pay postage. 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY 420 Sansom Street PHILADELPHIA 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














1907—THE BOOK 
A COLOR FRONTISPIECE 


Reproduced from a Famous Painting 


In Each Issue 





Several Important Series 
(Fully Illustrated) 


EpiTors WHo ARE AUTHORS. By Edwin Carlile Litsey and others. 
CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN WRITERS.. By Charles Houston Goudiss, 
PoEts Or CounTrY LIFE. By John Russell Hayes. 

THE Love AFFAIRS OF LITERARY MEN. By Myrtle Reed. 

THE MARKET VALUE OF AUDACITY 


WAR AND LITERATURE By Arthur Stringer, 
THE LITERARY COLUMBUS 


Art Exhibitions 

Pictures reproduced from the 
Annual Philadelphia, New 
York, and Pittsburg Art 
Shows, with critical studies 
by Talcott Williams. 


F, HOPKINSON SMITH 






7 






THOMAS W, HIGGINSON 


Contributors 
ieee 8 Ww. Sere 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
e. gg feo A 
S. T. P, O°CON 
MRIHUR STRINGER 
GEORGE HORACE LORIME 
ELLIS ror OBERHOLTZER 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
AGNES gt! 


A portrait of one popular Author ALBER SMYTH 
FELIX a SCHELLING 


on a heavy detached sheet ALICE M TYLER 
EVERY MONTH ARTHUR STRINGER FRANK SWEET 








A CLASSIFED SECTION OF BOOK REVIEWS—COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHEN- 
SIVE, RELIABLE. BRIGHT, SNAPPY COMMENTS ON ALL NEW PUBLICATIONS 





OUR MAGAZINE BUDGET 


This year for the first time we are able to offer our readers magazines in 
connection with The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY atastonishingly low prices. 

Send for our 24-page catalog containing editorial announcements of some / 
of the best magazines for the coming year. This BUDGET OF MAGA- 
ZINE OFFERS contains the lowest possible prices obtainable this year. 
Many of the combinations have never before been offered. Here are a few : 
Samples :— i 
The Book News Monthly .. .50 
Success 07 Cosmopolitan or 


Woman’s Home Com- 
panion or Table Talk... $1.00 





~ $1.50 i 
The Book News Monthly. . . .50 J 
Appleton’s Magazine ... $1.50 
$2.00 ( $ | 65 
RUPERT HUGHES 


FLORENCE E. COATES 





SEND FOR BUDGET OF MAGAZINE OFFERS 


eee 


rea ar 


a 
‘ 


ramet 





Twelve Groups of 


Famous or Popular Writers 


Articles and Pictures 
MYRTLE REED 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
E.Linor McCartney Lane—By Robert A. Bowen. 
EpitH WHARTON—By ‘‘Pendennis.’’ 

FREDERIC Stimson—By R. A. Bowen. 
GEORGE ft. LORIMER MarIiE CorELLI—By Elizabeth Singerly Balch. 





Contributors interesting Departments 


In the World of Letters—Current gossip 
about authors. Breezy, and amply illus- 
trated. 

Timely Topics—Short signed articles by 
literary people who think. 

The Old Bookshop—Notes and articles on 
things rare and quaint. 

Educational—Popular courses in literature. 

NEW FEATURES 

The Clergyman’s Study Table—Current 
religious eto etaas and pointers. 
ISAAC F. MARCOSSON The Young Business Man's Bookshelf— 

EDGAR JEPSON Books that have helped, and will help. 
ISAAC HULL PLATT HENRY VAN DYKE Literary Journeys. Illlustrated. 
ELISABETH LUTHER CARY Character Creations in Fiction. 


CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 
WILLIAM HENRY ELSON 
ANNE H. WHARTON 
RUPERT HUGHES 
CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 
EDITH RICKERT 
aay LAUGHLIN 

NDREW LANG 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 
FREDERIC F. SHERMAN 
ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 








A GOOD HOLIDAY GIFT 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER I 
# ‘ It would be hard to find a more acceptable 
The Book News Monthly All gift for so little money as this magazine. 


for the year 1907, Twelve times a year it will be a reminder of 


“The Evening Hymn tothe! For your thoughtfulness. 
Virgin” Onc of Bouguereau’s The PICTURE and the ANNOUNCEMENT 


Famous Masterpieces Fi CARD will be mailed to the recipient of your 
Beautifully reproduced in three colors, +h 3 . . . . 
on heavy onmen, size oxra, suitable for ifty gift in time to arrive on Christmas morning. 
framing; The card may be sent to you direct for per- 
A Christmas Card Cents sonal delivery, if you prefer. The subscrip- 
Bearing the announcement of your gift. tion will begin with the January number. 


Your Subscription FREE for Three New Subscribers 


By sending us $1.50, with the names and addresses of three persons not now receiving THE 
Book News MONTHLY, we will RENEW YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION, no matter when it ex- 
pires—four subscriptions for $1.50. 


Two for the Price of One 


The Book News eT a 00 | Our 


for 2 years. . 
Lippincott’s Magazine E it £5.50 


(or Review of Reviews) ~ ea 50 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY with 
Harper’s Magazine for only $3.60, or with 


ANDREW LANG the Century for $4.00. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
A POSTAL WILL BRING A BUDGET OF MAGAZINE OFFERS 






































La di es Who prefer to use a nice 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


quality of stationery for 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass.,U S.A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows, 
$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.00—300, $4.75—400 

$5.00—500, $8.00—1000 
ess wom _| Special designs made to order. 


AMERICAN BOOK PLATE CO., Successors to 
1506 Montgomery Ave., 


Philadelphia. 





Every Book-lover should have his own and make his library distinctive. 
I make them dainty and original in design at reasonable prices. 


37 ERIE ST, 


Write for information and samples t0 BUCKELMUELLER, surrato. ny. 
Largest 
Stock of 


HAIR GOODS “so 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 
Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 
New Patent Pompadours— | 
$3.00. 

Finest Quality French Hair | 
swiches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 | 
and $10.00. | 

Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 





| 
importer and Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


36 N. Eizhth Street, Philadelphia 


S. C. BECK, 


The Book News Monthly 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 























Requirements for 


Book Publishers, 
Catalogue Makers, 


and 


Advertisers 
are 


OUR SPECIALTY 








The Book News Monthly 


THE TONE OF THE 


BEAUTIFUL EMERSON PIANO 








Sings a more eloquent story of the goodness of this excel- 
lent piano than the most silvery tongue could impart or 


the strongest pen unfold. 


No piano in the world, carry- 


ing with it an economy price, possesses as many artistic 
attributes as are possessed by the EMERSON PIANO. 
We have issued a handsome catalog, telling of the fifty- 
seven years of EMERSON progress. We want to mail 

We it to YOU direct from the factory. Sending for this catalog 
does not incur an obligation to buy an EMERSON PIANO. 
Write for it TO-DAY, asking for Book 55. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, 


All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 


‘ ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 
{ BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It iS 


something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 





THE OMO MBG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 









= Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee IR 


NO OTHER CHRISTMAS CIFT 


will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Popular, 
Compiete, Scientific, Up To Date and Aut horitative. 

,.000 New Words, 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. 
Ed. in Chief W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Comr. 
of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 

Is it not the BEST GIFT you can select? 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largestofourabridgments. Reg- 
ular and Thin Paper editions. 1116 pages and 14100 illustrations, 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book ”’— “ree. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CuU., Springfield, Mass. 

















The Book News Monthly 


That’s the Reason 


FOR ITS 


Remarkable Success 


\ Ss men are good story-tellers — 


some are not. 
Some magazines are dry-as-dust 
—some are not. 
It all depends upon how the story is told. 


The ordinary world review is a bare, lifeless record of events; the kind guarane 
teed to put you to sleep after a hard day’s work. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is not that type of publication. While it is a monthly 
world review designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s 
happenings, it has still another mission—to entertain. To accomplish this double 
purpose it furnishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many short 
attractive articles on timely subjects. Its contributors are the foremost men and women 
of the day; selected not merely because they are great, but because they know how 
to write entertainingly. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. Its covers are 
printed in colors and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the world by the 
many illustrations (more than given in any other magazine) of noted people, places 
and events. Many of these illustrations are printed in colors. 

The result of all this effort is a publication that you will seek with joy because 
you will know in advance that it will afford diversion for the idle hour, and best of 
all— something worth while. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is cheerful, progressive and optimistic. It does not believe 
that the country is going to the bow-wows because there are certain evils that need 
correcting. While it does not hesitate to criticize where necessary, it can see in these 
evils only the adversities that go with every great enterprise, like the upbuilding of a 
giant nation. This is THE WORLD TO-DAY and it will be the same to-morrow; 
our policy is unchangeable. 

If this is the type of magazine you need in your 
daily life, and we are convinced that it is, look it up 
at your dealers or send direct your order for a 
yearly subscription. 


STANDARD MAGAZINE SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLORS 


The Only Magazine of Its 
Class at a Popular Price 


$1.50 a Year (All Others $3.00). Sample Copy, 15 cts. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 
1114, 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Monthly 


“*A peep-hole into the 


Cur rent === 
= Literature 


EDITED BY EDWARD J. WHEELER 


a richly illustrated news-magazine 


has become, under its new editor, one of the most brilliant reviews 
of world-events ever published. As a contemporary says: ‘‘ Each 
number makes us wish we had nothing else to read.’’ It presents a 

| dramatic narrative of the great events of the month and interprets their 

meaning. The thought-harvest of two hemispheres appears monthly in 
its pages, which are brimful of valuable information on Politics, Science, 
Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and the people who keep the world 
turning around. To the busy man and woman, it is indispensable. 


It comes pretty near to being the ideal magazine for every home. 


OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A handsome edition of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
great American history, The Winning of 
the West, bound in ooze leather and khaki, 
in six volumes, is given free to every new 
subscriber for CURRENT LITERATURE. These 
six volumes are the finest literary product of 
the foremost international figure in the 
world. They are copyrighted and this edi- 
tion cannot be obtained at any price except 
in connection with CuRRENT LITERATURE. 
Each of the six volumes has a photogravure 
frontispiece. The books are not only unique 
and beautiful, but they constitute a history 


' of abiding value and of great patriotic inter- ee ‘ 
est. They tell the story of the early Winning of the West (six 





pioneers, settlers, and empire builders as it volumes)............-+. Free $3 48 
really was. Transportation of books. .$0.48 ° 
| (Size of Volumes 4% x 74 inches.) Current Literature, 1 year. 3.00 





The VITAL things said and done, those that really count, those that 
have power for good or ill, are what CURRENT LITERATURE deals 
with. This does not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are seldom 

! vital. It means the things that have life in them, the thoughts that have 
feeling and purpose behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 


Published monthly, $3,000 a year, 25 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. xtW Yorn 






When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


WE let these em- 

inent critics 
tell you the value 
of these new books 


“* There are many of us who hesitate 
ata long poem, but who find both rest 
and inspiration from the briefer utter- 
ances of the great poets, and yet who 
have never had the Sey, or the 
leisure to cull from the world’s litera- 
ture the briefer poems best worthy to 
be cherished as friends or even studied 
as the utterances of the poet-prophets. 
To such this series will serve a useft: ] 

urpose, and many, Ihope, will join me 
n thanking you for giving the series 
to the world,’’ 


LYMAN ABBOTT, “The Outlook” 


“I have tried Dr. Van Dyke's ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry’ on a girl of fif- 
teen, an experienced matron, and an old 
man; and all three found it a delightful 
collection. I infer that it is going to be 
a very serviceable anthology; and I am 
sure that the wide sale of such a collec- 
tion is an encouraging sign. It isa real 
pleasure to have the little volumes al- 
ways at hand.” CHARLES W. ELIOT 

Harvard University 


“Permit me to thank you for the ‘Little 
Masterpieces of Poetry,’ which seems to 
be about the most valuable merchandise 
ever put up in small packages." 

GEORGE ADE 


“T know of no more complete and de- 
lightful selection of the best in 
than that which you offer the public in 
these charming volumes ‘Masterpieces 
of Poetry.’”” 

+ MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


“The work isa skilful condensation 
of many volumes and has a value of its 
own. library one can put in one’s 
dress-suit case, and is a good thing to 

ve."” 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


The Book News Monthly 


Ce 
Omer 


YWEWAPIBRARY, 


z# Six Charming Volumes 


The Revicw of Reviews 


for 2 years 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 


as chief editor, has been making for the past two 
years a collection of the 


Little Masterpieces of Poetry 


THE work is now ready, in a set of six delightful volumes, to take 
their place with the other “Little Masterpieces” series, of 
which the sale has now reached more than a million volumes. 

The books contain at least a half more than the other volumes 
of this series, the plates have been made by De Vinne, and in every 
way the set makes a most handsome appearance. 

Dr. Van Dyke and his staff have searched thousands of volumes, 
—in fact, the whole field of American and English poetry,—to fin 
just those particular poems that you want and that ay ousehold 
ought to have at hand just where father, mother, or children can 
easily get at the most beautiful productions of the master artists 
without wading through great libraries of books to pick them out. 


A Treasure for Everyone 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read poetry, gener- 
ally will find the Masterpieces a godsend in enabling them to get in 
the easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most 
perfect poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise 
escape them in their busy life. 


THE OFFER 


_ Send only 50 cents in stamps. A set of the books will be 

shipped for your approval at once, and your subscription for 

the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be entered. If you like the 

set after examination, you make further payments of 50 BN 
cents a month for 12 months for the REVIEW OF RE- Sead 
views for two years,(regular price $6.00) and the full the new 
set of six volumes. If you do not like this new li- Library of 
brary, you may return it at our expense, and no Poetry which 
obligation will be incurred. you are offer- 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS ra eS 


REVIEW OF RE- 
NEW YORK 


yds 


in stamps. The bal- 
ance may besent, 56¢ a 
month for 12 months, 


views. If I like 

the above books, I 

will make payments to 

complete the special-of- 

fer price. Herewith find 
first payment of 50 cents. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Are You a Home-maker ? 


A Dining Room in Lynn, Mass. 
(Reduced illustration from the book ) 


TheCOLLECTOR’S 
MANUAL 


By N. HUDSON MOORE 
Author of ‘‘The Old China Book,’’ etc. 


A guide forcollectors and lovers of antiques. 
CoversOld Glass, Brass andCopper,English 
Pottery and Porcelain, besides Furniture, 
Beds, Chairs, Sideboards, Tables, etc. 

It gives information by which the collector may 
select what is good, and detect the fraudulent. The 
illustrations, selected with great care,are suprisingly 
numerous and fine. 

‘“‘Cottage Ornaments’”’ are here treated 
for the first time. Many popular subjects 

with names of makers 
are given. This book 
A will interest and educate 


MARVEL all home-makers. 
of 
BOOK 
MAKING 


336 Illustrations, with Decorative 
Borders Printed in Tint, Cloth, 
Large 4to, Gilt Top, Boxed. $5.00 
net. Postpaid, $5.45 


A GENEROUS GIFT for your FRIEND 


If you enclose the coupon at the right with a 2-cent stamp and 
indicate your choice, you will receive one of our pamphlets from 


which TO SELECT GIFTS. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY - 


337 A 4th Avenue, New York 


Napoleon’s Bed 


Reduced illustration from 


DECORATIVE 
STYLES and 
PERIODS 
in the HOME 


By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 


A careful study of the sequence of styles from 
antiquity, through the Renaissance, down to the 
present time; a valuable résumé both for collectors 
and the makers of artistic homes. Among other 
matters is traced the derivation of the much-prized 
furniture styles of the early American Colonists, 
ignorance of which causes much confusion and di- 
versity of opinion. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Profusely Illustrated, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.18 


CHATS on OLD PRINTS 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN 


Written to enable collectors and others interested 
in old prints to discriminate between the various 
styles of engravings. Contains a glossary of techni- 
cal terms, a bibliography, a full index, and a table 
giving over 350 of the leading engravers who worked 
in England from the 16th to the 19th century. 


Large 32mo, Cloth, Profusely Illustrated, 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.18 
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By W. D. Howells 


A companion volume to LONDON FILMS in which 
Mr. Howells writes of Bath, Oxford, Canterbury and 
other delightful English towns, with glimpses of the 
country in between. The author catches the true spirit 
and dominant tone of each locality, and he regales the 


Certain Delightful English Towns 





reader with various little adventures along the road. 


Mr. Howells is especially alert for details that link English history with our own, and have a 


special interest for the American traveller. 
Illustrated. 


Price $3.00 net. 


Tourist’s Edition, Limp Leather; $3.00 net 


Lew Wallace: 

An Autobiography 

The famous author of <««Ben- 
Hur’’ devoted his last years to 
the preparation of this remark- 
able life-story. A man who 
has won distinction on the di- 
verse fields of arms, letters, poli- 
tics and diplomacy must have in 
him that which compels atten- 
tion; but this is more than the 
mere record of a remarkable 
career; it is the presentation of 
the man himself. 


Two volumes. Gilt Top. Deckel Edges. 
Bound in Cloth. $5.00 net. 


Three-quarter Calf $10.00 net; three-quarter 
Levant $12.00 net. 


The Americanism of 
Washington 
By Henry van Dyke 
Dr. van Dyke answers those critics and 
historians who, while recognizing to the full the 
value of Washington’s service to his country, 


have been disposed to deny him the title of 


««American.’’ The essay not only shows 
what the essence of our natural spirit really is, 
but it carries an inspiring message to all in- 
telligent and high-minded citizens. 

Oblong 16mo. Price 50 cents. 








LEW WALLACE 








Lord 


Randolph Churchill 
By Lord Rosebery 


The distinguished ex-Premier 
gives an inner view of the larger 
phases of English political life. 
His book abounds in fresh 
glimpses of Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Salisbury and other com- 
manding figures. In his per- 
sonal sketches of Lord Randolph he writes as 
a close friend, but with greater freedom than 
the son was able to do. 

With frontispiece. Price $2.25 net. 


My People of the Plains 
By Ethelbert Talbot, D. D. 


A volume telling of the various experi- 
ences of the author’s twelve years service as 
the first missionary bishop of the diocese ot 
Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, 
cow-punchers, and other pioneers ot 
the West frequently led to most amusing 
incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related 
with rich humor. 


Illustrated. Price $1.75 net. 


The Future in America 


By H. G. Wells 


Mr. Well’s recent visit to America has enabled him 
to view our country with impartial but not unkindly eyes. 
With rare insight he has grasped American conditions as 
no one else has done. He puts into graphic and pic- 
turesque language much that we as Americans have felt, 


but only dimly comprehended; and in striking but con- 


vincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 












